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Art. I.-DIULSIND. THE OLD PORT OF TATTA. 

{With a Map) 

BY 

N. M. BILLIMORIA, 

[Read on 'Jlat Januanf, 


I boliQve Diiilsind, Biiuli, Simla, Lalinbamlaj*, and Lahoribandar are 
iudentical i)]aoos. 

Some writers have made it an inland town, some a port upon the sea, 
and others a town upon tlie Indus oto. I ^ivo below tln^ opinion of 
different writers. 

]Iuf?hos, Kankiiij):, have assigned tljo place to Bambnrali ; this is 
not mentioned in our oldest works on Sind ; it is the scene of many 
lef?ondary stories of Sind (Sassi and Pannun). 

Elliot puts it as ICaraclii (History of India, Vol. I, pp 374-8) 
A. Burn( 3 s and Elidiinstone.vicinity of Karachi. 

Firishta.Thatta. Mir Masum in the Tarikh-i-Sind says Dobal is 

Thatta and Lahori Bandar. Idrisi and other Arabian gfeographors deter¬ 
mined that Debal was Tatta. SirR.P, Burton, Sir Henry Pottingfor 
Sir A. Burnos, Capt. McMurdo, J)e la B.ochetto, Bennell, and W. Hamil¬ 
ton also locate it at Tatta, D’Anvillo establishes it on one of the mouths 
of the Indus. M, Reinaud in his Menioire sur rinde imdines to the 
noighbourlioo<l of Karachi. Dr. Burnos says it occupied a site l)otwoen 
Karachi and Tatta, in wdiich ho folIoAvs Nathaniel Crow. Elliot writes 
tliat there can bo no question tliat Dobal was on, or close to, the sea- 
coast. For my own part I entertain little doubt that Karachi itself 
represents the site of Debal.” Ibn Haukal (A. D. 9434>7b) puts Debal upon 
the sea, and Ibn Batata (132“)-54) puts Ijahori upon the seashore, Cunninor- 
liam assumes that Dobal was on the Indus-sequitur his identification witli 
Lahribandar or ruins near by, yet Istakimri (A. D. 951) puts it west of 
the mouth of the Mihran ; so also Ibn Haukal. Al Idrisi puts it six miles 
west of the mouth, and earlier than all, Al Masudi (A. H. 332) A. I). 
942, puts it two days journey west. 

Siridi as Lahribandar : — 

Tarikh-i-Tahiri (by Tahir Muhammad, 1021), l.ahribardar, one 
day from sea, two days from Tatta. 

Fremlen (1()35) puts Lahribandar 14 miles up river. 

Hamilton (1744) Do, six leagues from sea (40 miles), 
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Manuooi (landed at Sindi in 1055) puts it 12 hours up river 

(30 miles). 

Sindi is put by Terry (1018) at the mouth of tlie main current of 
the river. 

Raverty puts it near the shrine of Pir Patho at the foot of the Makli 
Hills ; He identifies Sindi and Hebal. Cunningham and Sir William 
Foster identify it with Lahribandar. T)am(3S makes it a joint port with 
Sindi. Mir I'aliir Mahomed author of Tarikh-i-Tahiri wont to Tatta in 
1606. Fremlen landed in the “ Discovery ” at Lauribandar in 1635. 
Travernier arrived at Sindi at the mouth of the river in 1654. Mannuci 
landed in 1655 at the port of Sindi and thence reached the town of Sindi 
and Tatta. In 1609 Hamilton travelled from Tjahribandar to Tatta. Walter 
Payton landed at Diul Sind in September 1613 ; ho says Tatta a groat city 
one days journey from Diul. Korridge (1616-21) and Withington (1612-16) 
also call it TiOwrebandar. Thovonot who was in India (1656-66) calls Diul 
Sind. Sidi Ali Kapudan, the Turkish Admiral who was in India in 1553-56, 
and passed through Sind, calls it Diul Sind. 

None of the above quoted writers mention the map prepared by 
Walter Payton in 1613 on the spot, except Sir W. Foster in a footnote in 
one of the volumes of English Factories in India. 

In taking into consideration the accounts of old places, it is necessary 
to separate the records of personal experience from those of hearsay. 

Walter Payton has left behind him two journals, republished in vol. 
IV of Purchas his Pilgrimes. lie landed at Diul Sind on 26th September 
1613. The mouth of the river Sinde, bearing east and by north is in the 
latitude of 24 degrees and 38 minutes to the northward of the Equinoctial 
line, th(3 variation is sixteen degrees forty-five minutes. By the invitation 
of the Cfovernor ho “ went ashore in one of the countery boates the same 
morning about eight of the olocke, our ship riding about foure or five miles 
from the rivers mouth, from w^henco we had fifteen miles to the Citie Diul, 
where the Ambassador was. 

The Parwana granted by the Governor on 3rd October 1613 begins 
“ Whereas here arrived at tliis port of Diul in the Kiiigdomo of Mugore 
etc.” 


About Tatta he writes “ At the Ambassadours departing out of the 
ship the Captaine delivered him a fine piece double locked, to present the 
Governor of Tatta, a groat Citie one days journey from Diul, both cities 
standing in the Great Mogols Dominions.” Unfortunately Payton did not 
visit Tatta, though it was one day’s journey from the port of Diulsind. The 
Governor would not have allowed him, for he stopped Sir Richard Sherley 
from going there, after the departure of Payton, 
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Payton does not mention a word about tlio sketch map he had 
prepared; it is in the British Museum Add. Ms 1927G ; the party who 
inspected for me, reports that “ the map on page 44 is a sketch in ink 
which forms the lower part ot‘ a page of Payton’s Journal. In tlio four 
lines preceding the map Payton admits “ lieare followoth ye portrait of 
ye ryver Sindo, soe noare as I oann judge by the description thearof made 
to me, by those whoe have sooiie most part tliearof, wch. althoughe it bee 
not soe exact as I desyred, yett suche as may geive some light to our 
imployers.” 

But surely he was at Diulsiud, the exac.t position of whicJi lie givers 
(page 807, Vol. IV, Piirohas) “ Sinde or Jhiilsindo, in the Mogolls 
Dominions, is fouro and twenty degrees, eight and tliirty luinutes ; varia¬ 
tion West, six degrees, five and forty minutes. 

Sir W. Poster’s note in “ The English Factories in India ” is very 
useful : “ Laribandar (or Lahoribandar) was for long the port of Sind in 

general and of Tatta in particular. Its exact position is doubtful owing 
to the great changes that have taken place in the Indus delta, but it seems 
to have been situated on the right bank of the Piti branch of tliat river, 
not far from the mouth. Alexander Hamilton who was there at the end 
of the soventeonth century, when it was first declining in importance, 
describes it as being “ about five or six leagues from the sea, on a branch 
of the river Indus capable to receive ships of 200 tons. It is but a village 
of about 100 houses, built of crooked sticks and mud ; but it has a large 
stone fort with four or five guns mounted in it.” Sir AV. E'oster in the 
same series of his work says about Synda : this name was often employed 
to Laribandar (the Diul Sind of the Portuguese) the port of Tatta in Sind 
etc. 

Capt. James McMurdo wrote in 1834 as follows :— 

“ Diwal was situated on the western bank of the westormost branch 
of the Indus called the Sagara river (Ajaib Makhlukat) this, independent 
of the evidence of the author quoted we may conclude was the case ; for 
Muhammed ben Kasim did not cross any river when he attacked this place. 
The Sagara ran past Bhambor ; therefore the port of Liwal must have been 
but a short distance from that placs, which is forty miles from the sea. 
The Diwal now spoken of was reduced to ruins by a Muhammedan invasion 
and another site chosen to the eastward. The now town still went by the 
same name ; but it was deserted at the same time and from the same 
cause as Bhambor ; and was succeeded by Lari Bandar, or the port of Lar 
which is the name of the country (called by the ancients Laryia) forming 
the modern delta, particularly the western part.” 

From the Chaoh Nama we learn that in the 6th century A. D. the 
port of the Delta was named Dobal, the Arabic modification of the Indian 
word Dewab a temple; for the place, we are told, contained a temple which 
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appears to have enjoyed some oelebrity. The actual site of the port is now 
unknown, but we learn from the Arab geographers of the tenth century 
that it was somewhere in the western delta. Sir H. Elliot thinks it was 
at or near Karachi, and that the temple probably stood on the headland of 
Manors. It is certain, however, that no temple would be built on a site so 
inoonvenient in point of access as Maiiora and at a distance of fully five 
miles from fresh water. 

Debal, according to Biladburi was clearly on one of the delta channels 
but wo have no further information from him which enables us to fix its 
position more precisely. The Arab geographers are also vary vague in 
their description of the situation. In the map Sindh in the “ Aslikalul- 
Belad ’’ which appears to have been the work of Ibnu Hawkil as well as 
in that of Istakhri, Devval is shown as lying to the west of the Indus (the 
main stream must be understood, no other being represented) and on the 
very shore of the sea. Bnt no town could possibly exist in a situation 
where it would bo exposed to destruction during tlio stormy seasons, and 
where such a necessary of life as fresh water would liave to be brought 
from long distances ; to say nothing of the impossibility of a port being 
established on the open delta coast. All the known Delta x)orfs have been 
well inland, at distances from the sea (by river) of sixteon to thirty miles or 
even more. The sole exoeptionis the port of Keti, established since the 
British conquest, which is only ton or twelve miles from the sea, and has 
three times been destroyed by inundations during the S. W. monsoon; and 
Debal was no mere ordinary delta port with few or no solid buildings and 
consisting of a collection of huts intended for habitation only during the 
shipping season. It was evident that at the iime of its capture by the^ 
Arabs it was a town of some size and respectably fortified Its temple was 
large enough to afford a largo refuge for many of the besieged and from its 
recesses the victors brought forth no fewer than 700 lovely damsels belong¬ 
ing to the sacred establishment. This is probably an exaggeration, but it 
is allowable to regard the story as evidence t-hat the building was of large 
proportions and was maintained on a grand scale. Wo are also told that 
when under special orders from Iraq the town was given over to military 
execution, the carnage lasted for three days, a proof that its population 
cannot have be n inconsiderable. Biladburi states that when the, Muham¬ 
madan commander got possession of the place ho garrisoned it with 4000 
men. There can be no doubt then that a town of this size and importance 
would be situated far enough inland to be beyond the reach of tidal waves 
and floods and as far up the channel on which it lay as could be con¬ 
veniently reached by foreign vessels trading in Sindh. It would also be 
in a position having easy communication by land with the interior and 
would not therefore be in the network of channels far down in the Delta. 
Its most probable situation would be somewhere on the right bank of the 
Baghar ohannel whenoe the interior oould be reached without crossing at 
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the most, more than ono stream. Now amoiij? the sitos of ruined towns in 
the Western Delta there is one on the rij^ht bank of the Bapjliar, at a spot 
twenty miles south west of Thata, whioli seems to Major Haij? to be very 
probably the remain of ancient Dewal. Authentic history of those ruins 
there in none, but acooidiriGfto local tradition tlioy arc tlio roniaina of a once 
flourishing port, the rosidenco of a largo trading coinniunity au<l of State 
offioials. Tho present, name of the site is Kakar Bukera. Bukera being 
the name of the township (locally called Deli) in which it lies and 
being also an old trilial name. Now it is inontioned in the Chaoh Nama 
that on tho occasion of a certain chiefs being ai)poii.ted governor of Dowal 
the “Dell of Bakri” was assigned to him for his maintonainio. This name 
may be very likely a corru])tion, resulting from maTiy copyings of Bukera, 
the difference between tho two when written in Persian is but trifling 
and ; and as it would be natural -esi)ocia1Iy in those 

unsettled times -that tho land from wLicli the govornor .vas to draw ius 
revenue should he iuimediabvly round tho town, it seems to he no far-fetclied 
inferonce that. Bukera was tho town-shij) assigned and that the ruined site 
it contains is that of Dewal. And this idontifioatiou agrees very well with 
such other ovidcn(?o as we can glean in roganl to tho position of tlio old 
port. Ibiiu Khurdaba says (Elliot, I, lb) that “from Doha! to tho junction 
of the river Mihraii (Indus) with the sea is two parasaugs'’ and ]\Iasudi that 
the mouth of tho Mihraii is about 2 days’ journey from the town of Debal. 
This apparent irioorisistency may bo explained by tlie supposition tliat the 
former writer wrote “parasangs” (farsang) when ho meant “days.” From 
what has boon stated above it is evh.lent that Dobal could not hav(» been at 
so short a distance from the soa as 7— H miles and in any case JMasudi, wlio 
had himself travelled in Sindh, would be tho l)3tt0r authority on such a 
point. But when he says “2 days” journey wo must und(3rstaii(l a distance 
by river equal to 2 days’ journey (roughly 40 miles) as nobody would travel 
between tho two points by land, crossing deep (diannels and croolis on the 
way. This distance just suits the Bukera idontifi(;ati,on, the ruins being 
33 to 40 miles from tho soa by tho Baghar river. I^astly, wo have the 
distance between Debal arid Niruu stated in the Cliacb Famaa3 25 
farsakhs. Tho site of Nirun is very well known to bo that of the present 
fort of Hayderabad, the ruins of the ancient stronghold having been 
in existence and surrounded by a burial ground till 1703 when Gliulani 
Shah Kalhora swept all away in founding tho fortress of his new capital. 
The value of the farsakh is of course a matter of unr.ortainty. Sir II. Elliot 
considered that 2J miles might be taken as a minimum, and 3 miles as a 
maximum, equivalent to that vague standard. 

For all those reasons Major-Geiil. Haig is IikI to think that Kakar 
Bukera is tho site of ancient Dewal and that all the evidonco is against the 
identifications of tho famous dolta port with Karachi, Lahori Bandar, or 
Tatta, each of which has had its confident supporters. 
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Capt. Burton was positive, as to Tbata. 

Sir A. Barnes, in lii.s Cabul writes, “ Imam was about to attack 
Zanzil)ar and had sont to Desval to hire soldiers ; ho had applied to Sinde 
for moroenaries.” 

Nathiel Crow, Hritish eommortjial Afient at Tl ata writes (1798—1800) 
the ruins of a oily said to bo aneiojit 1'Iiata or Dowal Sindi, on the 
eastern (nortliorn) bank of tl\o crook (tlio Ghara; he refers to the 
ruins of Bhanibor) about <10 miles from its mouth. There is tlve ruin 
of another, it is sahl, still more anoiont, Thatn or Dewal Sindi in the 
heart of tlm Delta.” (this may refer to tl»o Bukera site, but there are many 
old silos in tlie Delta). The Portuguese who boesamo aequaintod with the 
delta oountry in the sixteenth cunitury called Lahori Bandar DIUL, and 
Sindh Diuloinde, and at a later period tlu^ English did the same. Faria Y. 
Souza in liis work on Asia speaks of “ tlio city Dial seated on the western¬ 
most mouth of Indus.” Tlio fact is tliat the fame of ancient Dewal in 
consequence of its commei^ual importance and also perhaps from the quasi- 
sacred character attaching to the place, caused its name to survive long 
after the riort had beoji abandoned and its buildings had fallen to ruin. 
Th.Q foreign tradoi’s transferred its name to its successor as a delta port 
called by Sind]lis ** Jiahori,” and oven to all tlm western delta, and its 
chiof town, Thata when it came into existonco. But thoi'o is no evidence 
to show that by the natives of Sindh Thata was ever called Dewal though 
it is true that one native writer lias made the curious statement that 
“ Dowal is Thata.” The Thata people tliemselves do not hold that view. 

Sir H. Elliot would at once liavo abandoned the Karachi identifica¬ 
tion if he had boon aware that place is, by the shortest route 110 miles 
from the actual site of Nirun, while ho hold that tho oqiiivalent of 2o 
farshaks could at the utmost bo more than 75 miles. As to Lahori Bandar 
it need only bo said that its situation among a number of tidal channels, 
isolating it from tho country inland, would render it most unsuitable for 
a substantially constructed town. Its river distance too from the sea is 
only sixteen miles ; while according to Masudi, Debal was atloast twice 
that distance from the sea. And if Ijahori Bandar is Dowal, how are 
wo to explain the fact of the disapi>earanco of its former celebrated name 
and its replacement by oii(3 utterly insignificaiit in comparison ? Tho 
Thata site is still more out of the question. It is surprising that the 
distance from tlio sea, and tho difficulty of navigation by keeled ships of 
such a river as tho Indus have been overlooked by tlioso who are certain 
that it was once a famous port for sea-going vessels. It is at tho very 
least twice too far inland to have over served such a purpose. 

Debal, besides being a oommoroial port, was also a settlement of 
pirates belonging to a tribe who were oalled Nagaraars. It was the 
capture and plundering by those sea rovers of tho certain subjects of the 
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Khalifa and the refusal of redress by Prince T)aliir, then on the throne of 
Alor that led the Arab invasion of ^^indh : or perhaps it would be more 
in accordance with truth to say that it proci])ilated that event. For many 
years previous to the affair of the pirates the Arab commanders on the 
eastern frontier of Makran had been engaged in entirely nnprovcjkod and 
wanton raids into western Sindh from Qayqanan (the modern Gandava) 
down to Sawan; and on any fair consideration of matters in dispute 
lietween the two powers Prince Dahir ha<l far more cause of complaint 
than the Khalifa. The real fact was that the fertile Indus Valley aud tlio 
wealth to be gained there by a victorious army offered an irresistible 
temptation to the needy Arabs, and invasion could only l)o a (luostion of 
time and opportunity. Tlie first atto)npts at reprisal for the T>iratieal 
outrage issiUKl in disaster. Two successive attacks on Dewal were com¬ 
pletely defeated with the loss of the commaiuhjr of oKili expedition. 
The shame of these reverses at the hands of inf id ‘Is and grhjf at the death 
of Budhayl, a favourite who led the second expedition preyed upon the 
mind of Hajaj, tlio Governor of Iraq, wlio held the chief control of the 
Klialifa’s eastern dependencies ; and when after a long delay a consider 
able force was sent to coiuiuor Sindh, ho gave the commander orders not 
to spare tlie people of Dewal. The throe days’ slaughter carried out in too 
faithful compliance with this injunction, the destruction of the temj)le 
which had given name to the place and the exhaustive pillage which was 
added to the other horrors of the capture must have loft Dewal a more 
wreck, Yet it survived and apparently recovered a considerable degree 
of prosperity. The capture by the Arabs occurred most probably in 710 
A. D. (the exact date is uncertain). Borne time in the last quarter of tlio 
twelfth ceiilury, nearly 5(K) years later, Bultan Jalaluddin Khwarasmi 
invaded Sindh, passed into the delta country, took Dewal and tlio surround^ 
ing territory and aciiuircd much wealth. A large jiroportioii of this wealth 
must havo been the re.sult of pluuderin,g Dewal, as out.^ide of the few 
towns or larger villages which it contained, the Delta country could Lave 
offered little to excite the greed of tlie raider. Again in the year 1223 
A. D. the same prince flying before tlio victorious Chingiz Khan, took 
refuge in the Delta and for a time r6ste<l in Dewal. This is one of the 
latest, if not quite the latest, notices of Dewal as still existing and still 
inhabited. (It is possible that the Dewal of Jalaludin’s day was not the 
original Dewal, but some other town to which the famous name liad been 
transferred.) It is curious that El Burani writing in the first half of the 
eleventh century, does not name Dewal but speaks of lioharani, as 
apparently the delta port of the time). Rather more than a oentury later 
in 1333 or 1334 when Ibnu Batata was in the Dtdta, l)e\val was no more ; 
atleast no mention of it occurs in the traveller’s narrative, and its place 
as a port had been taken by Lahari (Ijahari Bandar) twenty miles further 
down the Baghar clianneh The probability is that Dewal was abandoned 
in consequence of the Baghar’s increasing shoaling preventing the access 
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of sea-groiDg vessels to tlie port. (Of tli 3 period of the foundation of 
Dewal nothing: is known. The place seems to have been in existence 
as early ns tlie oommoncement of the Rae dynasty, which Elliot puts about 
496 A. D. It w^as known to Chinese navigators in tlie seventh century. 
Yule in his “ Cathay and the way Thither” says “Chinese annals of the 
Thang dynasty of the seventh and eighth centuries describe the course 
followed by their junks in voyaging to the Euphrates from Kwangehue 
(Canton). After d(isc.ribing the course as rounding Ceylon and following 
the coast northward till tliey reached Tiyu (or Diu) he proceeds ** Ten 
days further voyage carried them past five small kingdoms to another 
Tiyu near the groat Milan or Hintu.” (This of course was Dewal on the 
Milirau or Indus). 

Now in seeking for the site of Dewal writes Maj.-Grenoral Haig it is 
proved that our field of ehoioe is limited to the lands on the Gharo and 
Baghar. On the bank of one or other of those two channels the town 
must have stood and it seems certain that the one on which it did not 
stand w'as the Sindhu Sagar, because no other delta (diannel would have 
been equally convenient for a flotilla proceeding to the neighbourhood 
of Niriin, and probably by no other channel could it have gone into the 
interior under effe(;tive protection from the army proceeding by land. 
But if it bo conceded that Dewal w’’as on the Baghar, it becomes an almost 
unavoidable conclusion that the Gharo channel is the remnant of the 
ancient Sindhu- Sagara. 

Let us see what our English Travellers and writers state about Diul- 
Sinde. 

In their letter dated 9th March 1(»30 the East India Co, advises the 
President and Council at Surat that the settlement of a factory in Synda 
must not bo undertaken except after good consideration. Sir W. Foster 
in Lis English Factories in India, B>30-33, Vol. IV, notes about Synda 
that this name was often applied to Laribandar, (the Diul-Sind of the 
Portuguese) the port of Tatta in Sind ; biit here Tatta is meant. 

William Fremlen in his account of his voyage from Swally (Surat), 
to Tatta writes on Nov. 28th, 1035, “anchored right against the river’s 
mouth ; all tkis day we sailed in five or six fathoms water ; on December 
3rd. About midday I left the ship ; about two hours before night we came 
to the river’s mouth, and found it divided into divers creeks, which 

severally fall into the sea.with the help of tide and oars we arrived at 

Bandar about midnight.” Foster’s note about Bandar is as follows...... 

“Laribundar or Lalioribandar was for long the port of Sind in general and 
of Tatta in particular. Its exact position is doubtful owing to the great 
changes that have taken place in the Indus Delta but it seems to have been 
situated on the right bank of the Piti branch of that river, not far from 
the mouth.” Alexander Hamilton who was there at the end of the l7th 
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century* when it was first deoHningr in importance, describes the port. “The 
custom-house is an open place upon the river’s side and betwixt it and the 
town is nigh two flight shott. The town well inhabited though well built. 
The houses being most of mud supported with such poor timbers that it 
is a wonder how they stand ; to their rooms they have Kita Ventos.” (Por. 
oatavento, a weatheroook but also applied to a ventilator, air-shaft.) 
Freinlen oontiiiues, about three o’clock in the afternoon on 9-12-1GB5 w^e 
set forwards ; and having travelled about as mucli ground as is betwixt 
Surat and Barlow (Variao, about throe miles north of Surat); we came to 

pass the river that runs under the port;.w^e hired camels to carry six 

maunds puoca to Tuttah for U- rupee per camel. It w^as an hour within 
night before wo got all our things over, being ferried over by one and tlie 
only boat which is kept thoro to that purpose ; yet thence we travelled in 
the night time about five course to a town called Hingora (a village of 
Hingora is shown on the Indian atlas sheet of the district as 8^^ miles east 
of Mosque Tialiorre Bundur, and 27r} miles west of Tatta) equal with that of 
Bandar Laharoe. Next morning (Dec. lOtli) being Thursday we removed 

thenoe and passed undernoatli the towui a creek of the river pretty deep. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon w^o passed tlie said river again, 
having travelled about 14 oourso ; thenoe to Tattah is G course ; so that 
towards nine o’clock at night we arrived there. 

Richard Forder in his account of the voyage of the Discovery to 
Laree Bandar and Gambroon whites 2M1-1G35...November 28rh anchored 

at the mouth of the river and sent the skiff ashore to Bandar-larrye. 

being 12 or 14 miles up the river. 

Fremlen and Spiller wrote £i*om Tatta to the President at Surat on 
18th Deoember 1635. On Deo. 9th they sot out for that place (Tatta) 
Fremlen being carried in a pallankeene lent for that purpose by the 
customer ; on the night of the following day after a journey of more than 
20 kos, they reached their destination. In the same letter they state that 
Tattah, distant from Bundar Lahroo about 28 course by land hath in 
itself about 3,000 families of weavers. 

W. Fremlen writes from aboard the Hopewell near Lari Bandar to 
the President and Council at Surat on 10th March 1636, “ Left Tatta 
on February 23, reached Bunder (Ijari Bandar) two days later, and sent 
the goods on board next day.” Fremlen again writes on 1st May 1636, 
“Left Tatta on February 23rd reached Bundar liaree the third day after 
and by March 2 was ready to embark.” 

We also bear of pinnaces being despatched from Surat to Laribandar 
the port town of Tatta, in Sind, the trade with which had become well 
established. 

The Bar of the river always camo in the way of the vessels ; five 
ressels which were laden and ready to set sail out of that river over the 
\>%T met with suoh extraordinary great seas that they were forced to 
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return to Bandar Lareo where they must winter till the fine (end) of 
September. 

In a Firman from the Emperor Shah Jehan dated 23 Shaban in the 
24th year, A. H. lOtX), (11th August 1G50) Lahri Bandar is mentioned as 
Only “Lahri; that the English laving paid the rusual customs at Surat, 
Broach or I^ahri (bandar) are not to bo troubled with any further demands.” 

A point of interest about 1051 was the failure of an attempt made by 
Prince Aui'angzeb to draw the trade of the Indus from Tatta to a new port 
he was making. For Richard Davidge at Delld wrote to the President at 
Surat on 4th January 1051 that the said Aurangzeb doth endeavour to 
make a seaport 40 course to the north east of Larrebandar and to invite 
merchants thither has given out that he will remit all customs. Prof. 
Sirkar in his Hisiory of Aurangzeb says that finding trade at Tatta affected 
by the silting up of tlio river the Prince opened a new port at the mouth 
of the Indus and built there a fort and dock to give it security and 
usefulness. But it took time for the new 1 arbour io become known to 
mariners and for some months the only ship that used it was a vessel 
belonging to the Piinoe. The Emperor excused the duty on merchandise 
in order to attract trade to it. The name of the port or its exact position 
is not given. Spiller’s letter dated 31st March 1G51 calls it “Cuckerhallah” 
which suggests that it was situated in the district of Chakarhala, part of 
which now forms the Kakrala subdivision of the Ghorabari Pargria. 
Hence Prof, Sarkar is inclined to regard Shahbandar as the place indicated ; 
but Aurangabaiidar to the N, AV. of Shahbandar seems more likely. In 
any case the statement in the text tliat the now port was N. W. of 
Ijftribandar must be a mistake. The scheme of tlie new port was a failure, 
because it was found inaccossable for shipping of any reasonable burthen. 

SACKING OF TITATTA BY THE PORTUGUESE IN 1556. 

The following narrative taken from “ The history of the discovery and 
conquest of India by the Portuguese ” a translation by Capt. John 
Stevens of the Spanish work of Manuel de Faria y Souza (London 1696) no 

doubt sots matters in a miich truer light. Ho spent eight days in 

destroying all on both sides Indus (that is between Thata and the coast). 
The fort of Bandel made some resistance, but being taken was demolished. 
NOTE... Lahri Bander is evidently the place intended. Bandel is perhaps 
a mistake for Bandar, In the next extract we shall see the place called 
Baradel, Both names might bo corruptions of Bari Dewal, Dewal 
estuary, but this name is not met with in local histories. 

In a work entitled “Histoiro des deoouvertes ot conquetes Mes 
Portugais d ins le nouveau monde ” par le Pere Joseph Francois liftfitap, 
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de la oompaguie de Jesu, Paris 17B3, it is written that “ not a single 
tribe being left unharried as far as the fort of Baradol at tho entrance to the 
river, which they took by exoalade and treated as thoy had do ne every 
other place.” 

Mr. Nathan Crow who was for many years tlio British resident in 
Sindh puts Debal between Karachi and Thatta. 

Its position is fixed approximately at tho point of junction which is 5 
miles to the north of Lari-bandar, 17 miles to Itlie 8. W. of Bhambara and 
about 30 miles from the Piti and Pittiani mouths of tho river. 

Ibn Batnta writes in 1333, A. I). “I then procoodod by tlie Sind to 
the city of Lahari, which is situated upon tho shores of the Indian sea, 
where the Sind (Eiver Sindhu) joins it. At a fow milos from this city 
are the ruins of another in which stones in tho shape of men and 
beasts almost innumorablo are to bo foun<l. The people of th.o place 
thought that on account of tho wickodnoss of tho men, God Jiad tuniod 
men, boasts, troos and even tho seeds into stone, and indeed stones in 
the shape of seeds wero there in large quantities.” This largo ruined 
city with the stones in shape of men and boasts, Cunningham takes to 
be the once groat emporium of Debal. According to MaoMurdo tlio 
people of Debal moved to Lari-bandar, and according to Capt. Hamilton 
Lari Bandar possessed a largo stono foi*t for tho protection of merchants 
against the Baluchis and Makranis. It can bo deduced that tho people 
who deserted Debal removed the materials of their oM city for tho 
oonstruotioii of the now one, and thoroforo that tho stones of Lari- 
bandar were brought from tlio dosortod city of Dobal, tlio remains of 
which oxoitod the curiosity of Ibn Batuta in 1333. 

This statement of Ibn Batuta oan bo connoctod with the curious 
account of an Indian City in the Arabian Nights which is found in 
the story of Zobeido. This lady sailed from Bassora and after 20 days 
anchored in the harbour of a large city in India, whore on landing 
she found that the king and the queen and all tho people had boon 
turned into stone. One person had only escaped tho general transfor¬ 
mation and . he was the king’s son, who had been brought up as a 
Mahomedan by liis nurse who was a Maliomedan slave. This ]ogen<l 
appears to be the same as that of Raja Dilu and his brother Chota, 
who had become a Mahomedan and when the city of Brahamanabad 
was destroyed by earthquake on account of the wickedness of the king, 
Chdta alone escaped; and as Debal was the only large city on the coast 
and was besides the chief mart to which the Mahomedan merchants 
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traded, Debal must be the Indian city in which Zobeide found all the 
people turned into stone. 

MacMurdo thinks that Brahamaiiabad was destroyed in A, D. 
757 and as the story of Zobeide is laid in the time of Klialif Harun- 
uhRashid who reigned from A. I). 785 to 809, there is no difficulty 
of chronology to interfere with the indontifioation of the two legends. 

This reminds me of an article I wrote on 29th October 1932, 
in jthe Daily G-azette about the finding of script of Mahenjo Daro seals 
in the Easter Islands. Easter Island, Rapuni, or great Eiipa is an 
island in the eastern part of the South Pacific Ocean, belonging to Chile. 
This island is famous lor woinlerful archaeological remains; there are 
statues from 4 to 37 feet in height. The remains of stone houses are 
seen in one part of the island ; one of them is 100 feet long and 20 wide. 
The only ancient implement found was a stone chisel, but it seem 
impossible that such largo and numerous works could have been executed 
by such a tool. 

MAP PREPARED BY WALTER PAYTON IN 1613. 

(See Frontispiece) 

Heare followeth ye portrait of ye ryver Sinde, so neare as I can judge, 
by the description thearof made to me, by those whoe have seene most 
part thearof, wch. although it bee not soo exact as I desyred, yett such 
as may geivo some light to our imployers vizt. 

Here follows the map. 

The following appears immediately below the map: 

At spring tydes theare is ISfoote (full sea) over ye barr of Finde, 

ye deaphe of (szc) and falls 6 foote water, and hath 11J or 

waiter over Sinde 12 foote lowe tydes, but being over ye barr is deep 
©noughe for ye greatest shipp in ye world. The Wynde 
blowe from ye midle of September neare ye shoare upon 
yt coast, from ye Westwarde of ye Northe, as EbW, NNW and Nw, 

fihi ma e aa le October, SOO yt shippe may saylo from thence to 

to towtr from Surratt, or any other place upon ye coast of Malabar 
Sinde in October, ^t pleasure, and may happen to meet with a wynd to 
oarrye him about Cape Comorine, yf hee will adventure 
ye danger in missing thearof (because of ye Maldivas). 
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Art. 2.-A CHAPTER OF FORGOTTEN HISTORY. 

BY 

SIDIKI MD. HANIF, b. a. li.. b. 


{Read on 25th Februarffj 1934), 


Though tho first British official ooiineotioii with Sind began in .1809 
with the visit of tl\e mission umler Nicholas llankey Smith^ the Un¬ 
happy Valley ” * was known to tho imperial adventurers and factors of 
the Honourable East India Company* and other European travellers long 
before that. 

The fame of tho valley as “ very fruitful and pleasant, rich and 
fertile, almost as covetousness could wish had already gone far and 
wide. To the si^toeiith and seventeenth century European travel’ers it 
was an El Dorado and Utopia of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice®— 
a garden of Avalon, where tho happy consorts Peace and Prosiierity 
reigned undisputed. But of all the places that gave Sind a proud 
position among the nations of the workU and wealth that tempted the 
cupidity of the West tho chief w^as Thatha—the eye of Sind and the 
emporium of the East^ The city, one of the most commodious in 
India* and as large as l.<ondon®, was embellished with public build¬ 
ings, beautiful gardens and aqueducts^® that brought health and 
gave recreation to the citissens. Articles of trade and merchandise fiom 
all over the East [were brought and landed at the very door of the 
merchants by moans of canals^^ cut from tho river four miles away. 
During the h.eat of summer or at night morchant-princes and rich 
officials retired to their villas in the island suburbs^* to chase tho flying 
hours with dance and music in the arms of their mistresses till they 
surrendered io the o\en more powerful charms of Morpheus. 
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Forty thousand vossgIs* plied for hire at Tliatlia bring:ingf men and 
morohandise from all quarters of the world; and it was hero too, that 
the arts and soienoes flourished. The loom was perfeotod and tlie in¬ 
defatigable weaver worked day and night to produce cjalic.o, shawls, 
loongies of mixed gold, silk and cotton (supposed to be the * zonae ’ of 
Periplus)* for the princes and potentates of Central Asia and Hindustan. 
Captain Hamilton writes that at one time 8(',000 weavers died of plague 
and famine. Ihe artisans of Thatha were the most industrious in tlie 
kindgdom of the MoghuP. The finest palanquins wore manufactured 
at Thatha and there was nothing neater or more convenient than the 
chariots made there*. Nor was it backward in the pursuit of knowledge 
and cultivation of letters. The torch of learning was kept burning in 
the four hundred colleges® to which students from ail parts of the 
country flocked to study theology, politics, philology^ and hiimaniti<is; 
and poets and divines gave a tinge of gravity and sanctity to the general 
atmosphere of gaiety. Mian Nur Moliamed Kalhora deidoi’ed that the 
blood-thirsty ruffian Nadir had despoiled him of Ivis most precious 
books'^. Such was Thatha in the ymme of its glory and now the six 
mile cemetery containing not less than a million tombs^ alone remains 
to remind us of its great past. 

In 1(X)7, the East India Company, for the first time, instructed 
their captain to extend their commercial activities to Sind. In IGIB, 
Sir Robert Sherley and his company landed at Diul (Debal) and in 1GB5 
the beginning of a factory was made at Tliatlia*'. 

On 22ud September 1758, Ghulam Shah Kalhora'® the ruler of Sind 
granted a ‘ parimnnah ' to Mr. Sumption of the East India Company 
for the establishment of a factory in Sind with a view to encourage trade 
between Sind and Hindustan and cultivate friendly relations with the 
British. The permit was coupled with several valuable immunities and 
exemptions, for the enforcement of which orders were issued from time 
to time.” In 17G1, on the arrival at his court of Mr. Erskine as Resident 
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for the affairs of the Company, Ghulam Shah issued another friendly 
paftcannaJi^ whioh ratified all the former advantages. The ^ oom- 
meroial oonnection continued uninterrupted until 1776, when owing to 
political excitement and upheaval, and the general insecurity’’ consequent 
thereupon, the factory was withdrawn.* 

In 1799, Abul Hassan, a native merchant, was deputed to reopen 
relations with the Sind Government, with the ostensible object of reviving 
trade, but in reality to counteract the alarming activitifS of Tippu 
Sultan and the French, and to anticipate the ambitious designs of 
Zaman Shah.® Mir Fateh Ali Khan, the founder of the Talpur dynasty, 
promised protection and privileges, wrote a flaitering letter to the 
Governor and allowed Mr. Nathan Crow to build a house at Karachi. 
The agent, however, did not remain long, being suddenly ordered to quit 
Sind in pursuance of an order from Zaman Shah (as the Amir explained) 
or more probably, as Mr. Postans suggests, as a result of Tippu’s intrigues 
with native traders. The matter w'as, liowever, dropped—presumably 
because the Sindhian question had ceased to be of importance owing to 
new c-nquQsts in the south. 

During the years 1807 and 1808, the hostile schemes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte began to excite apprehension, and it was deemed necessary to 
send embassies lo Persia, Kabul and Sind. In 18(7 Mr. Seton entered 
into ail offensive and diifoiisivo alliance* with Mirs Ghulam Ali, Karim 
Ali and Murad Ali on behalf of the Bombay (lovernment; but the 
supreme Goverr ment refused to ratify it. “ No sooner was this alJianoe 
formed than, -witli that inconsistency and w’ant of faith which has 
characterised all our dealings with the Amirs—a mission w’’as despatched 
in 1809, to annul it.”‘‘ On the 27th April 1809, Mr. Smith and his party 
embarked from Bombay in the country ship Maria, accompanied by 
cruisers and aim^d gallivats ® with the determined idea of checking the 
arrogance and superiority of the Amirs in its infancy^ and establishing 
the ‘ proper relative ranks of the British and Sindhian Governments. ® 
On the 9th May, the Maria was received at Karachi with salutation of 
guns and the Naw’ab w'^elcomed the envoy with presents of sheep and 
vegefable,® receiving in return a sharp reprimand for improper 
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M3umption8.' The Sindhians wore, naturally, alarmed by the presenoe 
in their harbour of armed ships and the Nawab tried to get in touch with 
Hyderabad. A letter received from the Amirs at this time was returned, 

“ accompanied by a polite communication, acquainting the Amirs that 
it contained not merely an unwarrantable assumption of rank on their 
part but want of due acknowledgement of that of the exalted Government 
eto.”=* The party at last reached Hyderabad, where Mr. Smith again 
tried to dispense with the oustomary forms of etiquette observed at 
oriental courts, demanding that he should be provided wdth a chair at the 
audienoo and that the Amirs should rise on the entrance of the mission. 
In spite ol these indignities, the Amirs received him cordially and the 
tedious and trying negotiations ended in the drawing up of a treaty, 
which provided for eternal friendship, mutual exchange of vakils and 
expulsion of the tribe of the French.^ 

“An indifferent reader may smile at the cx)mplaiiits then uttered 
of the jealousy and suspicion of the Amirs when ho learns that at the 
very moment we were sending an ambassador to the court of Sind with 
expressions of friendship and good-wdll, our envoy at Kabul was proposing 
to the Governor-General to subjugate the oountry, pay over a largo 
portion of its revenues to its natural and implacable foe and incorporate the 
territory with the British possessions in India.”* Nor were these suspicions 
likely to bo removed by the invasion of Cutch in 1816 and its final occupa¬ 
tion in 1819, bordering as it does on Sind and at one time almost 
incorporated with it by Ghulam Shah Kalhora. ® The subjugation of Cutoh 
led to a renewed treaty® with Sind in 1820, with a view to guard against the 
occurrence of frontier disputes and to strengthen the friendship already 
subsisting. The treaty also excluded Europeans and Americans from Sind. 
Nothing further occurred till 1825, when 5,000 or 6,000 British soldiers were 
assembled in Cutoh as a demonstration against the “ former great 
annoyance given to our ally the Rajah of Cutoh and the alleged incursions 
of predatory tribes into the desert between Sind and Gujrat. 

In 1828, Dr. Burnes, brother of the celebrated Sir Alexander Burnes, 
was invited by the Amirs to visit the court of Sind and treat Mir 
Mohammed Ali Khan who had been troubled by a carbuncle. The doctor 
was treated with the utmost kindness and wlien ho returned to Cutoh he 
spoke of the Amirs in glowing terms, extolling their kindness, cleanliness, 
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generosity, forboaranoe and tomporance as anyone living intimately with 
them could not fail to do.^ 

For some time past, the authorities in England and India had been 
anxious to get detailed information regarding the river Indus, but had been 
prevented from prosecuting their design by the fear of exciting the alarms 
and jealousy of the rulers of Sind.* One such expedition had already been 
planned and abandoned.*’ 

By the end of 1830, however, an opportunity presented itself in the 
shape of a present of five horses from the King of England to Ranjit Singh 
the chieftain at Lahore ; and Alexander Burnes was immediately ordered to 
proceed to the Sikh oapiial by way of the river Indus.* On the suggestion 
of OoL Pottingor, a large carriage was included among the presents, to 
anticipate the objection of the Amirs, for it was obvious that an article of 
such proportion could only be conveyed by water.® The Amirs’ agents 
at first tried to prevent the passage of the mission up the river considering 
it a broach of the former treaty. “Tlio Amirs wore,” says Easlwiok,” all 
along aware of the real object of our visit.” The mission was, however, 
allowed to proceed at the intervention of Mir Nasir Khan son of Mir Murad 
Ali®, and the envoy was received at Hyderabad with the utmost courtesy.’^ 

Mir Rustam Khan, the venerable patriarch of Khairpur, evinced a still 
greater desire to please, despatching confidential servants eighty miles to 
meet the envoy. The mission was entirely suooessfiil in its object, and a 
full and comprehensivo report on the river Indus was for the first time 
given to the world.® The voyage was alse remarkable for the curiously 
prophetic apprehensions of the Sindis, one of whom (a Syed) remarked, 

“ Alas ! Sind is now gone, since the English have soon the river which is 
the road to its conquest.’’® 

The knowledge thus gained was naturally succeeded by the very 
legitimate and humane desire of opening up the river Indus to commerce; 
and Lord William Bentinck himself began to take a personal interest in the 
achievement of that object.^® Lt. If. Pottinger, who had accompanied 
N. H. Smith’s mission in 1809, was chosen to conduct the delicate task, and 
the result was highly gratifying. In addition to the treaties" obtained, an 
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accurate report and survey of the river was made by Lt. deriLosto. All 
the former bonds of amity were ratified and “the two contraoting parties 
bound themselves never to look with the eyo of oovotousness on the 
possessions of each other.” The British Goveramoiit roquestod a passage 
for the merchants and traders of Hindustan by the river and roads of Sind 
etc., and the Government of Hyderabad aoquiesood to the said request on 
the following conditions : (1) that no person shall bring any description of 
military stores by the above river or roads ; (2) no armed vessels or boats 
shall come by tho river ; (3) no English merchant shall be allowed to settle 
in Sind oto.^ A fixed scale of tolls and duties was to be promulgated and 
adhered to. By the commercial treaty of 1834* tolls wore fixed and 
apportionment thereof made between tho Sindian chief, Bahawal Khan and 
Ran jit Singh. For the better adjustment of any differences that migh 
arise, a British agent under the authority of Col. Pottingor was allowed to 
remain at the mouth of tho river Indus. 

The result of tho treaties of 1832 and 1834 was the opening up of the 
river Indus to oommeroo. Major-General Napier, in debmoo of tins policy, 
says, “ It is an injury and injustice, if a nation, profiting from its geo¬ 
graphical position, seals tho navigation of a river to those abovo or below.” 

In 1835 Col. Pottingor siieoeodod with groat difficulty in obtaining 
from the unwilling Amirs a still further permission to survey tho sea-coast 
of Sind, and tho delta of the Indus^; and for this purpose a steam-boat— 
the private property of a Moghul merchant named Agha Mohammed 
Bahim^—was despatched to the celebrated river for tlio first time. An 
Indus Steam Navigation Company® was formed in England and agents 
despatched to Bombay ; but tho project did not materialise. 

“ Lasting and irrevocable friendship had been the heading of every 

treaty--and in 1836 tho Anglo-Indian Government commenced a 

direct and peremptory interference with the affairs of Soinde ; an inter¬ 
ference not founded on commercial interests.”® At this time, the influence 
of Russia was increasing in Central Asia by leaps and bounds, and Lord 
Auckland thought friendship with tho Afghan people would be the surest 
way of oounteraoting the hostility of the Czar. ” The ruler of Punjab 
was too wary and too powerful to be coorcod into furthoraaoo of this 
plan, but the weakness ot Soinde offered laoilities not to bo over. 

looked-This was certainly an approach to the abuse of superior 

'power but founded on the instinct of self-preservation not tho desire of 
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aggrandisement eto. But where interest pressed, when did a powerful 
nation ever scrupulously regard the rights of a weak one “ We now 
oome to the political events which led to subsequent, more questionable 
treaties.”* 

Ranjit Singh, who had long been coveting the rich town of Shikarpur 
and the fertile lands towards the north-east, under pretext of chastising the 
predatory tribe of Mazaris oommenoed hostilities in 1836 by capturing the 
town of Rohjan on the north-east frontier of Sind and threatened a regular 
invasion.® “ Considering the great courage and barbaric skill of the 
Scindian Belooches,” says Napier,^ “it is by ro means certain that he 
would have succeeded, and it is certain the Amirs neither desired nor 
asked for foreign aid against him.” They had confidence in their own 
power and strength. “ We have vanquished the Sikhs and will do so again,” 
said the Chief Amir. Ranjit, now with characteristic audacity, demanded 
from the Anglo-Indian Government a large supply of arms and ammunition 
to be sent up to him through the river Indus and the territories he was 
going to invade! By coercion and persuasion, Ranjit was induced to 
suspend his hostile activities and Col. Pottinger was deputed from Cutch 
to take the best advantage of the Sindhians’ predicament. The Amirs were 
offered protection and a British force paid by themselves to bo stationed in 
their capital.* The force was actually assembled at Bombay*^, but better 
sense prevailed with Lord Auckland and the proposal was modified. On 
the 20th April 1838, the treaty^ was oouoluded and the Governor-General- 
in-Counoil, in consideration of long friendship, agreed to use his good offices 
+0 adjust the differences subsisting between the Amirs and Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The grateful Amirs, in return, allowed a British minister 
to reside at their court and to change his ordinary place of residence from 
time to time, attended by such an escort as may be deemed suitable by his 
Government. “ This was the frst open encroachment on the indejiendenoe 
of the Amirs. It is impossible to mistake or deny the injustice. Analyse 
the negotiations. The Sikh monarch menaced Soinde with invasion ; the 
danger was imminent and the Anglo-Indian Government seized that 
moment of fear and difficulty to offer protection, on condition of per¬ 
manently occupying the capital with British troops to be paid by the 
Amirs ! Was not this simply an impudent attempt to steal away their 
country ? The modified proposal to mediate which follow^od, was more 
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subtle, not less immoral; the intent in both oases was profit, covered with a 
sickening declaration about friendship, justioo and love of peace,” says 
Napier. In the meantime, events had been occurring in the far north, 
which agitated the whole country and had their repercussions in Sind. 

On the north-west frontier of India lies a small, rugged, mounfainous 
country, intersected by rich and fertile valleys smiling with fruit and corn, 
which has had more influence on the destiny of India than perhaps any 
other country in the world. The Kabul monarchy, with which we are 
now concerned, arose out of the dismemberment of the empire of Nadir 
Shah, following his assasination in 1747.^ On the death of Nadir, Ahmad 
Shah, the founder of the Durani house, (then 23 years old), seized the 
reins of government and was crowned king at Kandahar.* He left to his 
son Timour a vast and well-knit empire extending from the Oxus to the sea. 
Timour transferred his seat of government from Kandahar to Kabul and 
was succeeded by one of his youngest sons Zoman Shah. Zeman was 
blinded and dethroned by his brother Afahmud, who, in turn, was 
dethroned but not blinded by his brother, the celebrated Shah Shu.ja-ul- 
Alulk. The Shah ruled for seven years in the tooth of general opposition 
and popular discontent, till he was driven out by Fateh Khan, chief of the 
great Barukzye family. Shah Shuja now threw himself on the protection 
of Ranjit Singh, who, soon getting wearied of bis unfortunate guest, 
imprisoned and ilhtreated him in order to extort from him valuable jewels 
including the famous Koh-i-noor.® Shah Shuja at length contrived to 
escape with his harem to Ludhiana*, where ho remained as a prisoner of 
the British. After his flight, Fateh Khan became the virtual ruler ; but 
Mahmud, the puppet king, getting jealous of his power and infuonce, blinded 
and killed him. The death of the old vizier was the signal lor dismember¬ 
ment of the Durani empire. Mahmud and his son were driven out. Dost 
Mahommed, brother of Fateh Khan, became the king of Kabul; Kamra n 
seized Herat, Kandahar passed on to the Sirdars, and Sind became in “ 
dependent. 

Matters continued thus, until the fears of the Indian Government abou t 
Russian influence wore brought to a head by the siege of Herat in J8b7 . 
^ Endeavours were made to win Dost Mahommed, who was willing to 
embrace a British alliance on condition of protection against the encroach¬ 
ments of Ranjit Singh; but it was considered impolitic to offend the Sikh 
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chieftain. In an evil hoar, it was decided to remove Dost Mahommed and 
place the fugitive monarch (Shah Shuja) on the Afghan throne. A 
tripartite treaty’ was drawn up with Shah Shuja and Eanjit Singh in 
June 1838. According to it, the Bhah agreed io relinquish all claim to 
supremacy and tribute from Sind on condition of receiving a large sum of 
money to be determined under mediation of the British Government, out 
of which fifteen lacs W'oro to bo paid to Banjit Singh. Col, Pottinger, now 
Resident in Sind, was a8ko<l in “ shamolessly explicit ” instructions* to toll 
the Amirs that Shah Shuja would bo at Shikarpur in November and that 
arrears of tribute must be paid or Shikarpur would bo seized. Ho was 
also to announce suspension of the articlo forbidding transport of military 
stores by the river Indus.® 

The restoration of Shah Shuja having boon determined upon, a large 
British force was despatched from Bengal with instructions to effect a 
junction with the Bombay troops under Sir John Keane, the Commander-in- 
chief at Shikarpur, the principal rendezvous, and then proceed to Kandahar 
through the Bolan Pass. The nearest course would have been through th® 
Sikh territory but the insurmountable objections of our “ancient ally” 
Banjit Singh to the passage of a formidable force through tho heart of his 
country, oompolled the authorities to take the western route. In Decem¬ 
ber 1838, the whole of tho Bombay army, consisting of 5,5()0 troopsS 
laanded at tho Hujamri mouth of the river Indus, where it was 
detained for nearly twenty days, owing to want of supplies and means of 
conveyance, attributable to tho obstacles thrown in the way by the 
Sindhian Durbar. Before tho arrival of these troops, Col. Pottinger had 
een in attondanco upon tho Amirs at Hyderabad for preliminary 
arrangements and Mir Nur Mahomed, in spite of the general opposition 
of the Baluch Sirdars and other Amirs had promised a safe passage and all 
necessary assistance. There was however, general discontent, and Col. 
Pottinger was pelted witli stones by boys in the streets of Hyderabad. 
But tho truth is,” says Postans, “they disliked from the first our making 
a road through their territories and only did not deny it at once when 
domanded from fear of incurring our displeasure.” Again-.“From this 
period, it became absolutely necessary to adoi)t a different course and to 
demand as a right that which was refused as a favour.” Camels and 
supplies were, however, soon procured by Col. Outram with the assistance 
of tho Raja of Cutoh and Seth Naumal, a “ wealthy banya ” of Sind, 
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With great difficulty the troops at length reached Thatlia, and while the 
army was still there, Col. Outram and Eastwick were sent to Hyderabad 
to tender the treaty. On 22nd January, they had an interview with th^ 
Amirs. Mir Nur Mahomed, producing a box from wluoli ho took out all 

tho previous treaties, said, “ What is to become of all these.. since 

Sindh has been connected with tho English, there has always boon 
something new. Government is never satisfied ; wo are anxious for your 
friendship but we cannot bo continually persecuted. Wo have given a road 
to your troops and now you wish to remain. This the Baluchis will 
suffer. But still wo might arrange tliis were wo certain that we would 
not be harassed wdth other demands.’^ But tho Amii’s did not givo a 
definite reply and tho envoys, roturnod to tho camp through tho over 
increasing throngs of armed Baluchis, restrained from giving vent to their 
feelings by the presence of the escort. Public feeling bad run very high 
and more than 16,000 men had gathered near Hyderabad to attack the 
English force. The Amirs bad to "spend over five lacs of rupeosfrom tlieir 
pockets to (iheck their entliusiasm, and Mir Hher Mahomed, who had 
expressed his determination to oppose the English ar d had actually arrived 
with 12,000 men, was prevailed upon to retire by earnest and ropoatod 
entreaties of his friend Mir Sobdar. In the meantime the Amirs bad 
obtained some knowledge of the tripartite treaty! and their indignation 
was naturally great. On tbo 31st evening, news was brought that the 
Baliich rabble had plundered tho granaries at Hyderabad.- 

Tho army was now put in motion and advanced menacingly upon 
Hyderabad. A detachment of the Bengal army,i5 which hatl reached Roliri 
was also ordered to march down upon the capital and co-operate with the 
Bombay column in reducing tho fort. Shah Slmja witli 6,0(X) men moved 
down from Shikarpur and occupied l^arkana.4 At the same time, to 
overawe the Amirs and form a basis for troops in advance,a reserve force 
of 6,000 troops^ was despatched from Bombay, reaching Karachi on 3rd 
February, They were informed by a fisherman tliat it was one of the 
strongest forts in Lower Sind defended by one of tho Amirs in person with 
3,000 men. “Some slight opposition^ shown to this movement by a 
Baluchi guard stationed at Fort Manora called for a brisk cannonade from 
the admirahs ship (Wellesley), protecting the landing of troops, and the 
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place was soon in possession of the British,” ^ The walls wc^e levelled 
within an hour* by the first broadside of the men-of-war without troops 
firingr a single shot. The garrison was captured while endeavouring 
to escape and was found to consist of no more than 20 men ! 

On the 21st February, the Amirs, finding their capital hemmed in 
on all sides®, sent a deputation to intimate that they had resolved to submit, 
to the treaty, adding that the plundering of granaries was in opposition 
to their authority and that many parsons had been killed in an attempt 
to prevent it. They further promised to make good the loss so sus¬ 
tained and requested a few alterations in the treaty. 

On 10th February, 18B9, the army resumed its march after having 
Compelled the Amirs to agree to the payment of 23 lacs of rupees* in 
cammutation of all arrears of tribute due to the Kabul throne, 10 lacs 
being paid on the spot.® The treaty was actually signed on 11th March, 
the Amirs at the same time sending the infirm vizier Ismail Shah to the 
Q-ovornor-General at Simla to appeal; but the old man was taken ill and 
returned only to die." The terms of the now treaty*^ wore : the revision of 
former treaties ; lasting friendship ; a Britisli force not oxcoodiiig r),00() 
men to bo stationed in Sind and places for its caiitonmonts ; the throe 
Amirs (Nur Mahomed, Nasir Mahomed and Mir Mahomed) to pay one lao 
of rupees each anni ally, Mir Sobdar being exempted on accout of his 
und*iviating attaoliment. The Amir.s were to rule absolutely in their 
possessions without interference on tho part of the British Gfovernment, 
and the British representative was to mediate in case of differonoos between 
the Amirs. The Company’s rupee was legaHsed in Sind, and all tolls on 
trading boats avoro abolished. “ This treaty is binding on both tho parties 
and their successors for over.” 

“ The guarantee of independence here,” says Postans, “ is a new 
feature in tho position of tho Sindliian durbar (!); for hitherto it was 
beyond a doubt a tributary to the Kabul throne, though it had long 
evaded the aoknowdodgmont; nor had it been demanded. Sind paid a 
nominal respect by despatch of vakils and interchange of messages of 
friendship to tho Barukzye chiefs as also the rulers of Punjaub and 
Bahawalpur, but nothing more.” 

Regarding this tribute to Shah Shuja, Lt. East wick has the following 
observations to make: “It happens, however, that so long back as 1809 
the Governor-(3-0neral had acknowledged that the claims of the Afghans 
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for tribute from Sind were obsolete. It is true that on one or two occa¬ 
sions Shah Shuja at the head of an army had extorted sums of money 
from the Amirs on pretence of tribute anciently exacted. He was, 
however, wholly unable to enforce such <lemands without our aid and the 
Amirs produced, moreover, two releases from all future demands on this 
score, written in the Quran and sealed and signed by His Majesty. Our 
Resident confessed himself very much puzzled by these documents and, 
out of that regard which all honourable persons ought to have for their 
character before the world, it was felt al)3olutG]y necessary to suppress 
theni,” 

Soon after this, Mir Shor Mahomed of Mirpur, in spite of his previous 
hostility, requested to be admitted to a treaty and was allowed on 
payment of Rs. 50,00) annually to a participation of the terms granted 
to other Amirs. ^ 

“ But it is in our dealings with Mir Rustam that ihe integrity and 
the good faith of the British c.haraoter shone pre-eminent/' says Eastwiok, 
and while the Hyderabad family was thus writliing in Pottinger’s grasp, 
Sir Alexander Buriios’ equally strong but more courtly h.and was upon 
the family of Khairpur; and it was now said that all the Amirs had 
designed to march on Kandahar if the Persians had taken Herat.”* 
Burnes was going on a mission to the Prince of Kelat, when he was 
ordered to turn aside and negotiate a treaty with the Khairpur Amirs 
as he passed.® He was instructed to demand monry and a loan of the 
rook fortress of Bukhar and evade all questions as to remuneration,* In 
reply to the Govornor-Gonerars letter of instructions, Burnes suggested 
the seizure of the fort as soon as the loan of it was given on the ground 
that the Government had covenanted not to appropriate the possessions 
of the Amirs on both sides of the river but said nolhing of the islands. 
“ This must be confessed to be a felicitous thong]it and one worthy of a 
Christian diplomatist.”® Tho aged Amir at first, refused to walk into the 
net and offered counter tioatios, but what with the danger of the Sikhs 
menacing his frontier and promises of independence, ho was at last 
induced to sign the treaty which bears the date of 2r)th December, 1838. 
The Amir also agreed, after a sore mental struggle which led him to con¬ 
template suicide, to cede Bukhar®, “ the heart of his country,” at the same 
time throwing himself on the protection of the British. 
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The three armies now advanced towards Kandahar. With the details of 
that expedition we are not here concerned. Suffice it to know that Kabul, 
Kandahar and Ghazni were duly conquered, and the phantom monarch ins¬ 
talled on the throne with due pomp. A portion of the victorious army 
returned to India, and the Government now tried to cultivate peaceable rela¬ 
tions with the Amirs with a view to reconcile them to the new oondhions.* 
The Amirs, on their part, remained friendly and when a serious rebellion,® 
culminating in tlie murder of a British officer, broke out at Kelat towards the 
end of 1840, they rendered every assistance by furnishing guides and supplies; 
and large bodies of British troops were rushed hither and thither without 
the slightest opposition.® “ But in justice to them it must be said that, 
when our fortune turned and the nows spread over all India of suooessive 
disasters in Afghanistan and their opportunity appeared to have arrived, not 
only did they refrain from active hostility but some of them materially assist¬ 
ed us.”* This forbearance is generally attributed to the marvellous influence, 
tact, and liberal policy of Major Outram, who had now succeeded Col. 
Pottinger as Resident/ 

But misunderstandings had already begun. There had been disputes as 
to the interpretation of some articles of tlie treaty and delays in payment of 
tribute. The Amirs were also suspected of treacherous intrigues and 
Major Outram, who had already started collecting proofs, 
which he afterwards declared to be groundless®, determined to have a 
revision of the treaties^ which altered circumstances necessitated. The 
Afghan storm had blown over and Lord Ellenhorough with his policy 
of land for money had now suooaeded Lord Auckland, 

About this time, unfortunately, domestic quarrels broke out between 
the Amirs, in order to understand which and their influence on the 
course of future events, it is necessary to give a brief history® of the 
rise of the Amirs to power and the several branches into which they 
were afterwards sub divided. 

The Talpurs® rose to eminence from humble beginnings, having 
originally been a tiibe of shepherds which immigrated into Sind from 
countries bordering on her north-west frontier. They came into prominence 
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during the rule of the Kalhora princes-a dyrasty of dorv’shes which 
governed Sind for forty-six years. In 1774, Sarfaraz Khan, the capricious 
tyrant of Sind, caused Bahrain Khan, the head of the Talpurs and one 
of the most illustrious chiefs of Sind, to be murdered. This barbarous 
action led to the dethronement of the tyrant, but one of his siiotjessors, 
Ghulam Nabi, undeterred by the punishment which had followed his 
predecessor’s crime, prepared to destroy the surviving son of the murdered 
chief, who had gone to Mecca, by intriguing with the Arabs of Muscat. 
Mir Bijar, however, returned from pilgrimage and dofoated Ghualm 
Nabi who was killed in the battle. But the victor, though all Sind 
lay at his feet, now transferred his allegiance to Abdul Nabi, tlio 
brother of the tyrant. No experience could, however, make the ill-fated 
Kalhoras wise. The ungrateful prince, feeling jealous of his powerful 
subject’s influence, caused him to be treacherously murdered. All Sind 
now rose to a man and drove the cruel and perfidious Kalliora from the 
land. Mir Fateh Ali Khan, the oldest of the Amirs, whose bravery 
had been chiefly instrumental in bringing about the cliango, was by 
the general voice called to the helm of affairs. But in trying to 
consolidate his position, he so alarmed his nephew Sohrab (who 
had marched with him upon Hyderabad) and Mir Thara his 
cousin that they threw off his allegiance, possessed themselves 
of portions of the conquered territory and established independent princi¬ 
palities. In 1786, the Amirs were confirmed in their sovereignty by the 
patent of Timour Shah. 

Mir Fateh Ali Khan now ruled at Hyderabad along with his three 
brothers Ghulam Ali, Karm Ali and Murad Ali, whom be had on his 
elevation admitted to participation in his high office. Henceforth the 
four reigned together, evincing strong and unvaryieg attachment for each 
other, which gained them the honourable appellation of the “ Chahar Yar ” 
or Four Friends. Fateh Ali died leaving his son Sobdar ; but tlie turban 
passed on to bis brother Ghulam Ali who left a son named Mahomed 
Khan. Karm Ali left no issue, and Murad Ali was succeeded by his 
sons Mirs Nur Mahommed and Nasir Mahommed. 

Mir Tharo of Mirpur left Ali Murad, who was suoooeded by his son 
Sher Mahommed, the “ Lion ” of Sir Charles Napier’s dospatohos. TJie 
Khairpur Amir loft several sons, chief among them being Mir Rustam, Mir 
Mubarak, and Mir Ali Murad. 

On the death of Mir Nur Mahommed, son of Murad Ali, there was 
a dispute as to suooession between his two sons at Hyderabad, but it was 
amicably settled by the timely intervention of Major Outram.^ 
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Major Outram was now removed from Sind and Sir Charles Napier 
was given the sole military and political command of Lower Sind.^ This 
nervous little old gentleman, who despised smart lads who speak Hindu¬ 
stani and Persian, misnamed political agents,” had conjured up, before he 
came to Sind, a vast conspiracy of Afghans, Brohis, Baloohis and Talpurs 
with an army of 200,GCO men banded together with the sole object of 
destroying British power in the East; and he now determined to crush it. 
He easily grasped the situation and said, “We have no right 1o seize Sind. 
Yet, we shall do so and a very advantageous, humane, and useful piece of 
rascality it will be.”* He had instructions from Lord Ellonborongh to 
keep possession of Kaiachi and to inflict a signal punishment on any of 
the Amirs who may have evinced hostile feelings against us.”® On the 
3rd September 1842, “ old Oliver’s fortunate day he embarked at Bombay 
in the Zenobia and landed at Karachi on the lOth, where his leg was injured 
by the bursting of a rocket train. On the 19th ho reached Hyderabad, 
where a princely reception awaited him, the Amirs sending an open, high- 
arched palanquin of crimson and gold with greon cushions for his use and 
richly caparisoned oainols for his staff. In oonsidoration of his torn leg, 
the durbar was held in the court down below to save him the pain of 
ascending their great staircase. Sweetmeats and provisions were presented 
after the manner of their court and compliments exchanged. But the 
general had not come to bandy words. “ Hence, he put aside all thoughts 
of their flattering attentions, and frankly and honourably, even in the 
midst of their grandeur and while the flow of their politeness seemed to 
invite friendship, gave them an austere but timely and useful warning that 
the previous unsteady policy of diplomatic agents in Soinde would no longer 
facilitate deceitful practices against the tonour of international obligations.”* 
His brother the historian tells us that ho had already obtained proofs of the 
Amirs’ disloyalty at Karachi. Accordingly, ho addressed to them a letter, 
penned in the dictatorial and offensive tone which pervaded all his negotia¬ 
tions, without any complimentary preamble deemed essential in all political 
^or^espondenoe, and specifying the charges which were as follows ; (1) that 
I ne Amirs had prohibited inhabitants of Karachi (a town belonging to them) 
to settle in the bazar (of the British cantonment); (2) that they had ordered 
everything lauded at the bundor (their own wharf) to be taken to the 
customs house ; (3) that they levied tolls on boats belonging to the subjects 
of Sind. Major Outram, who carefully went into these charges, has 
clearly shown that the Amirs were strictly within their rights both 
by treaties as well as on moral and international grounds. But 
the fact is that the general, as he himself said, “ wanted 
a fair pretext to coerce the Amirs.” From Hyderabad, the general 
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hurriedly pasgad on to Sukhar, where he spent some time in 
getting his small army into fighting trim‘ ami investigating the charges 
against the Amir of Khairpur.* The offences with which the Amir was 
charged were: (1) the authorising of oortain hostile letters®; (2) levying 
of tolls from his own subjects ; (3) seizure of British subjects, released on 
demand but no reparation made ; (4) escape of Mahoinmod Sharif with the 
aid of Mir Rustam and (5) maltreatment by an agent of the Amir of a 
servant of a British officer. 

These charges were equally frivolous and no opportunity was given 
to the Amirs of refuting thorn. The hostile letters were never proved, as 
they were a forgery. “ But the more closely I investigated the charge of 
hostile negotiations, which the accused parties resolutely denied, the 
greater appeared the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of proving the 
authenticity of interoeptml letters on which it was founded.'’’* Again: 
“ No legal proof of the authonticity of the document was obtained.”® But 
the General was convinced. I was resolved, when there was a breach of 
treaty, whether groat or small, I would hold all the Amirs responsible and 
would not be played off like a shuttle-cock and told this was done by one 
Amir and that by another and so have a week’s inquiry to find out who was 
responsible for the aggression.”® 

In the meantime, the Amirs got information of now treaties intended 
to be inflicted on them."^ Their suspicions were further confirmed by tlie 
augmentation of Napier’s army by General England’s column which had 
now returned, and bazar gossip did the rest. The political authorities did 
absolutely nothing to assuage their suspicions or a^lay their fears. The 
chiefs, who had been exasperated by the treatment meted out to the sirdars 
of hill tribes by the political agent at Sukhar®, became nervous and began to 
take defensive measures. 

We now revert to the domestic broils hinted at above. Mir Rustam^', 
the Rais of Khairpur was now eighty-five years of age and his death was 
expected every moment. In ordinary course, the gadi would have 
descended to his oldest son, but his youngest brother Ali Murad, “ crafty, 
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ambitious, and unprincipled^ ” coveted it for himself. So far ho had stood 
ostentatiously aloof; but now he came to the general to solicit his good 
offices* and was promised support. 

On 4 th and 6 tb December Sir Charles caused the drafts of the new 
treaties to be tendered® to the Amirs of Khairpur and Hyderabad 
respectively. The former was called upon to cede in perpetuity the 
pergunnah of Bhoong Bhara and a part of the district of Sobzuloote to His 
Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur, and Sukkar and the island of Bukkar, 
with the adjoining islets, to the British Government: The terms of the 
Hyderabad treaty were as follows: the Amirs were relieved from 
payment of tribute: the coin legally current in the dominions of the Amirs 
would be the Company’s rupee; the British Government would coin for the 
Amirs rupees bearing the effigy of the sovereign of England ; the Amirs 
renounced the privilege of coining money ; the Government would have the 
right to fell wood within one hundred yards of the banks of the Indus ; 
Karachi, Thatha and Subzulooto ceded in perpetuity. 

“ It will be seen that these measures were not calculated to be 
palatable to Sindian chiefs ; for, indepemlontly of the loss of revenue which 
the cession of such important territories as these must have occasioned^ 
a portion being made over to a foreign and inferior power, the dignity of 
the whole Baluoh faction was most vitally assailed: whilst a most important 
point to the Amirs was at length decided against them in the infringement 
of their game preserves, an immediate result of our taking territory on both 
banks of the river,”* The terms not only vitally infringed the rights of 
the Amirs and their Baluoh jagirdars and feudatories but seriously 
interfered with the prescriptive and long established order of things. 
Moreover the Amirs objected to tbe Queen’s effigy on religious grounds, 
the use of such emblems having been prohibited by their Prophet. 

But the Amirs, who were allowed short time for debate or council, 
after twice sending agents* to the general, representing loss of revenue and 
respect which the acceptanoo of the terms imposed would entail upon them, 
signified their willingness to submit under protest to the ‘new treaty’.® On 
8th December, before the treaty was ratified, Sir Charles Napier issued a 
proclamation^ intimating his intention of seizing the territories ceded to 
the Nawab and forbidding payment of revenue to the Amir’s kardars. The 
proclamation was followed by arrogant letters threatening the capital with 
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destruction.^ A few days later, the general crossed the Indus with his army 
and took the field.* Mir Rustam, feeble in mind and botly and tlistractod 
by his brother’s plots, was at his wit’s end to guess the moaning of all this. 
He“wrote’* to the general to say that he woukl come to his camp and throw 
himself on his protection. But the general advised him* through Ali 
Murad, who was at this time in his camp, to listen to his brother s advi<3e 
and trust himself, to his care. Rustam now bc^took Iiimsolf, with his 
wives and attendants, to Ali‘Mm*ad’s fort of Diji and the general was 
informed'’* a few days later that he had, by a solemn ongagement wrilten 
on the Quran, resigned his turban and territories to him. It transpired 
afterwards that Ali Murad had, while his aged brother was with, him, 
confined and ill-treated him and taken his seal by force. The general now 
expressed his intention of a<lvanoing ux)on J)iji, whereupon Rustam 
immediately fled to the desert with a few personal followers, his wily 
brother, who wanted to eliminate all chances of a personal explanation, 
having scared the old man with fears of being made pnsf>ner by tlio Briti.s]i." 
Ali Murad, then, seized upon Khairpur and took possession of all that 
belonged to Rustam.’^ Sir Charles Napier was now offended atRustam*s flight 
and thought he had gone with his treasure to join his sons in the desert. lie 
now resolved to “impress the Balooohis with a wholesome conviction that 
their deserts could not protect thorn against British trooi)s and undertook 
a most quixotic expedition, which his brother is pleased to compare with 
the campaign of Alexander the Great two thousand years ago in tho same 
oountry- with only this difference, that Alexander was only five days in 
the desert while the English genoz^al was eighteen®—to Imamgarh, tho 
“Gibraltar of Sindh,” as he pompously styled it. Major Outram, who had 
been recalled at the earnest desire of Sir Charles Napier, himself “ignorant 
of India, its people, its languages, unversed in dii)l()maoy and impatient of 
forms,”*® after meeting the General at Diji, now proceeded to Mir Rustam’s 
camp alone and brought the chiefs son and nephew to the general’s pre- 
senoe.** But nothing oould now avert the ooming storm.** On the 12th 
January, after forced marches worthy of a better cause, he reached Imam¬ 
garh, which he found deserted, blew it up with gunpowder stored within its 
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walls\ and returned in time to deal with the Amirs of Hyderabad. On 
the other hand, the aged Rustam, beloved of his people, was wandering as 
a dethroned outcast in his own dominions. “Not only were they, without 
a fault, fugitives in their own country, but they knew not where to place 
those in safety—who to Christians and Mussalmans are alike dear—their 
wives and children. And ladies, who had been nursed in the lap of luxury, 
were now, like themselves, wanderers and condemned to all the privations 
and hardships of a fugitive life, in weather so inclement,” etc.* While 
flying from the palace, the Kajawas carrying Mir Hassan’s mother 
(Rustam’s wife) fell and her arm was broken near the elbow, two female 
attendants being killed. Mir Rustam was obliged to sell some of bis saddles 
aiid trappings mounted in gold to procure the means of life for himself 
and his family. 

Sir Charles Napier now marched towards Hyderaba<l where Major 
Outram had already xn'eoedod him***, to make “a last effort to save the 
Amirs.” The Amirs sent a deputation to the general at Kandhahra under 
Mirza Khosro Beg*, with a message that they wore ready to accept the 
terms of the now treaty provided Mir Rustam, wlio had now thrown himself 
on their protection, claiming their hospitality and intercession, and whose 
cause they were therefore bound in honour to espouse, was restored to his 
possessions. The old Mirza indulged in some homo truths, wliioli exas¬ 
perated the irritable general. “I am for war,” said ho. “lot us see how the 
swords of the Baloochis resist volleys of muskets and guns and tho 
message was faithfully oonve5’'<Hl. 

At Hyderabad Major Outram was joyfully ronoivod'’ and the Amirs 
promised to sign the treaty after the 10th of Moharrum—a sacred month of 
mourning to the Shias, at the same time appealing for a redress of Rustam’s 
wrongs. Major Outram had of course no authority to open that question. 
“Then Jet us settle accounts with Ali Murad ourselves” said they; but the 
permission was refused. '1 he Amirs wanted oven a faint assurance, and 
delayed in the hope that it would bo given, so that t-hoy might bo able to 
disperse 30,000 Baluchis, who wore clamouring for blood and would have 
heard no other argument. At last, on the 12th February, the Amirs signed 
tho treaty; and Major Outram sent a special messenger to the general, 
requesting him to suspend his march.® But, in spite of repeated messages, 
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Sir Charles Napier kept advancing menacingly upon Hyderabad. The 
Baluoh tribesmen were now furious, and threatened to rise in arms. Just 
then intelligence arrived that Sir Charles Napier had imprisoned a Murri 
ohief named Hayat Khan without cause. That w^as the last straw. At 
night, the Baluch chiefs assembled in a solemn conclave and took an oath 
that they would attack Major Outram on his return to the Agency. But 
the Major was safely conducted by a strong escort of horse led by principal 
chiefs, which the Amirs had provid<%l.^ Mir Nasir Khan, who had now 
lost all power over his turbulent subjects and was no longer a free 
agent, sent repeated messages to him, warning him of his danger and 
entreating him to retire from the vicinity of Hyderabad.* 

On the 15th February, a Baluoh rabble of 8,000 men mounted on 
wretched horses, attacked the Recidency which was gallantly defended 
by major Outram and his little band for four liours. At length, they 
decided to effect their retreat and embarked on board the steamers to 
join Sir Charles Napier at Hala. 

Regarding this attack on the Residency, Major Outram says, “I 
have, I trust, already satisfied the reader that no intention of massacring 
myself or my escort ever entered the minds of the Ameers. The 
general’s advance compelled the Belooches to march out in defence 
of their capital; a necessary military preliminary was to expel me 
from their rear; and, as the evidence adduced by Sir Charles Napier 
against the Ameers proves, my expulsion was all that was desired.” 
That the Amirs had no intention of proceeding to extremities is also 
clear from the fact that they had left all their property and families 
at Hyderabad. 

The Amirs®, with 17,000 men and 12 guns now occupied a strong 
I)Osition in the dry bed of Fulaili, flanked on either side by thick woods ; 
and the English general advanced with 2,800 men* and eight pieces of 
artillery. The two armies met on the morning of the I7th. The Baluchis 
fought with desperate resolution but the musket triumphed over the 
matchlock. The Amirs were defeated with heavy losses.® 

Next day Mirs Nasir, Shahdad, and Husain Ali, Ca boy of sixteen) 
entered the camp on horseback and offered themselves as prisoners. 
The general returned their swords, rebuokling them on their waists with 
his own hands, and spoko^ kindly to thorn. They were told that their 
ultimate disposal rested with the Governor-General, who was being 
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commnnioated with. In tlio moantimo, they would be treated with the 
indulgrence and consideration duo to their fallen state. On the following 
day, Mirs Bustam of Kairpur and Nasir, along with the former’s son, 
also surrendered. Sir Charles Napier now moved with his army to 
his camp at Nauabad, leaving the Amirs to stay in a garden on the 
banks of the river, in charge of his secretary. 

On the 21st of the same month two English regiments^ with guns 
entered the fort, the gate of which had already been secured by a 
guard to cut off all communications. The Union Jack was hoisted, 
and the keys of the fort and treasury secured. In three days’ time 
all tlio treasure, buried or otherwise, in fact everything found in the 
fort, public or private,* had fallen into the hands of Mr. MacPherson 
and his two colleagues, Mir Nasir’s valuables being the most considerable. 
The looting of the fort had better be described in the words of the Amir^ 
himself 

“At last, Mr. Fallon and Col Pattle and Major Reid and several 
other officers, with two regiments of cavalry and infantry, entered the 
fort and seized on all ttreasuros, gold, silver, swords, matchlocks, knives, 
daggers, shields and other property, such as jewels ai.d what else belonged 
to our establishmont, costly fabrics, Qurans and books, horses and 
camels and mules, saddles of gold and silver, everything in fact of the value 
of a needle ; so complete was the plunder that p o dous ^ tones were falling 
out of the bosoms of sepoys and they were selling jewels and other 
valuables in the city. The work of plunder was continued for seven 
d ys; the first d '.y, they rushed into the seraglio of the L.te M.eor 
Kurum AU Khan^; and the occupants of the seraglio, for fear of their 
lives and shame lest they sliould bo exposed to tlie gaze of intruders, 
ahandoning their houses, fled on foot from the fort. Afterwards, tho seraglios 
of other Ameers wore entered by the British troops; and their inmates who had 
never before crossed the threshold of the seraglios, fle<l on foot from the 
fort; tho sepoys, who were at the gates, on seeing a woman with 
ornaments on her person, immediately stripped them off, so that those who 
■would avoid exposure threw away their jewels, taking with them only the 
clothes on their hacks. The officers carried off even our oots and 
beddings, leaving us nothing but tho ground. I had taken to the seraglio 
the books and clothes they (the o^icors) had given me the day they 
entered the fort, all of which wore again taken from me the day I left; also 
the swords of my sons, Meor Hossain Ali and Meer ‘ Abbass Ali; depriving 
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U8 also of our bedding. The horses and saddles of gold, on whioh my 
sons came to me, were also taken away, notwitlistancUnj? my 
remonstrances to Captain Brown aiul Ali Akhar ; and to tlus day tliey ai'o 
without swords. Although my sword and matchlock avo oi’ iron and ot* 
little value, yet having descended to mo from my ancestors tlioy aio by mo 
prized as my life. Besides that, the lato Moor Kiirriim Ali Khan and 
Meor Murad Ali Khan treated Mirza Khosro as a sen ; ho was imprisoned 
with us ; one day he was taken to the fort and charged with liaviiig 
misdirected thorn to the post whero the treasure of the late Meor Kurrum 
Ali Khan was hidden, for which they had liim lUsgracod and flogged until 
he fainted ; on his recovery ho was tied up for two liours in th.o fort and 
afterwards brought back to the place where I was imprisoned.” 

Major Outram further add.s that a woman, concubine of one of tiie 
officers, was employed to search the ladies belonging to the zenana and 
stationed at the gate to prevent the possibility of thoir passing out 
unsearohed ; and that the process of soarcli conducted by her was most 
indeoont.i 

The total loot is said to have amounted to a million sterling indeed 
much loss than the expectations which Burnes’ glowing ilescriptions of th.o 
Amirs’ wealth and jewellery had inspired in the minds of the prize agents. 
Sir Charles Napier’s share of the Hyderabad plunder alone is reported to 
have exceeded ^70,000 sterliiig.3 

On the 23rd,^ the English general reinforced by troops from Sulckar, 
started in pursuit of Slier Mahommed, the “ Lion,” as lie called him. Tb.e 
two armies mot at IXibba, four miles to the oast of liydei\.b.v]. The 
English were victorious once more, after a combat of throe liours Slier 
Mahommed fled to the desert, returning years > .ftorvvards, when he w-8 
allowed to settle in Sind and pensioned. 

On the 12th March, before the battle of Dubba had been fought, 
Lord Ellenborough had issued a proolamatiou*^ niiexing Sind and orjlering 
the Amirs to be sent to Bombay as prisoners. All Sind now lay at the 
feet of the conqueror who with cliaractoristio contempt for words, worthy 
of a man of action, and, brevity which would have put Caesar to shame is 
said to have laconioally described his aoluevernoiits in a single phrase 
“peocavi,” “I have sinned (Sind)”®. He wis put in politioid charge oi 
Sind as its first Giovernor on Rs, 8,0l;0 a month. In 1847 Sind was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency, Mr. Pringle being appointed its first 
Commissioner. 
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The rest of the Amirs, who had taken no part in the battles, were 
also secured and sent to Bombay, where a local journal described their 
condition as follows 

“The Ameerd, being prisoners of State, are retained in strict 
seclusion; they are described as broken hearted and miserable men, 
maintaining much of the dignity of fallen greatness and, without any 
querulous or angry complainings at this unalleviable source of sorrow, 
refusing to be comforted.”^ 

From Bombay, the Amirs were taken to the village of Sasur near 
Poona, (where the aged Eustam and his nephew Nasir died) and thenoe 
they were deported to Calcutta and Hazaribagh. The survivors returned 
to Sind in 1854 after an exile of ten years. 

From their captivity, the Amirs sent ai)p 0 als, vakils, memorials and 
petitions but they all fell on deaf oars. Mir Nasir wrote ; “ I have read 
that Christianity is opposed to oppression of every kind, but from the time 
the British arrived in India to the present day no such tyranny was ever 
practised as on us. Had a shot been fired from the walls of Hyderabad, 
the British army might have lawfully plundered it; but, after promising 
security and making peace, to console us with a promise to restore 
us to power and afterwards to plunder the treasury, and to disgrace the 
rulers of the country, is not allowed by any law ; and I have heard from 
experienced persons that it is not the custom of the English to punish a 
man before he is proved guilty, and not to degrade him on the hearsay 
evidence of others. I therefore hope that you will first investigate my 
case, and then determine by the laws of Christianity, whether or not we 
are suffering from injustice.’* 

An Englishman*’ makes the following impassioned appeal on behalf 
of the unfortunate princes:— 

** Let those whose blood still boils at the tale of Austrian tyranny and 
Hungarian woes comes here and read of tyranny as gross, of wrongs as 
unmerited, inflicted on an independent people—and by Englishmen. It 
cannot be that those who sympathise deeply with every other tale of 
suffering and of wrong should turn unmoved from this—one of the most 
piteous that ever was listened to with mingled pity and indignation by 
Christian men. What! shall savage Dayaks and tribes more wild and 

barbarous stiiL.all find their advocates, and none move a hand or utter 

a voice for our own allies to whose protection we were pledged by solemn 
and reiterated treaties, for victims, round whom was woven a web of 
cunning villainy, and who were trapped with falsehoods which now make 
day hideous by their revelation! Men of England! think of your boasted 
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freedom and let your pulse beat quiok for those who died by your swoi’<i 
in defence of their own liberties and homes, and for that smaller, but far 
more wretched band, once your friends, once aye! your benefactors, now 
lingering out a miserable exile in a distant land, whoso jailors you now 
pay, whose hospitality, whoso allianoo you once sought. Women of 
England! think of the mothers and sistors of princes, stripped of their 
ornaments, torn from their homes, driven to wander houseless and friend¬ 
less in the wild jungles and poisonous swamps of Burdikah. But, if you 
will not listen, think not that the ears of all nations are closed to those 
outrages;” And then he goes on to describe how Sultan Haji ben Musa 
Ettani, in the heart of the Groat 8 ihara, significantly asked an Englisli 
tr ^veller (James Richard) “ Christian ! do you know Sind ? ” 

But the appeals fell on stony soil and bore no fruit. The v kils 
returned to India, where “ they will never coase to send up their prayers 
to Heaven for justice, in the hope that God will grant whit m n refuses.”^ 

1 Statoiuont of the Amoers’ caso drawn up by Dewan Metbarani, 
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Up to the laht tecatle of the IGih century, Sind was like a sealed 
book to tie people of tlie West. The record of Western knowledge about 
Sind was full of numerous errors, of which the followingmay be cited as 
representative illu6«trations. Uuarte Barbo;&a, who sailed from Hurmuz to 
Cambay/ in the beginning of the 16:h century, said that Sind was a 
kingdom over which a Moorish king held sway, that its people were Moors 
who fed their horses on dry fish, that canes wore a vailable in Sind, of the 
thickness of man’s leg, and that the Indus started from Euphrates and 
passed through the midst of Persia finally emptying itself in the gulf of 
Cambay. 1. This ignorance regarding Sind was perhaps due to the fact 

that after the march of Alexander the Great-the Macedonian hero, in 

326 B. 0. through Sind^ the face of a white man had not been seen in 
this valley of the Indus. 

Of the Western nations, the Portuguese were the first, who came to 
Sind and that was about the year 1566 A. D. In that year, Mirza Isa 
Tarkhan, the ruler of Thalta, marched to Bukhur in the Upper Sind, to 
subdue its governcr—Sultan Muhammad. Pindieg his means of coercion 
inadequate, Mirza Isa Tarkhan despatched an embassy to Bassein, the seat 
of government of the Northern Portuguese province, to ask for military aid®. 
Considering it politic to cultivate friendship with the Chiefs of Sind, 
Pedro Barreto Rolin was despatched to Sind, with a fleet of twenty-eight 
ships to succour Mirza Isa Tarkhan. Before he arrived in Sind, Mirza Isa 
Tarkhan had made peace with his enemy. Consequently the Portuguese 
help was found unnecessary. The Portuguese soldiers desired that, in all 
fairness, they should atlcast be compensated for their trouble. On this 
request being refused, Barreto latdi d his men, entered the city of Thatta 
and killed over 8,000 mer, taking away with himself one of “ the richest 
booties ever taken in Asia,”**. It appears that soon after this event, the 
Portuguese established themselves in Sind. Hardly anything is known 
about the Portuguese connections with Sind in the latter half of the 
16th century. If some painstaking student of Sind History wore to search 
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dili^^ently for material on this subjoot in the archives of Goa, Liab.m and 
other places, I am sure he will not find his labour in vain. 

The Englishmen came to Sind much later on. On 31st December 
1600 A. D. the East India Company was incorporated in England, by 
Royal Charter, und.i the tiile of “The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indios”. The first epoch in 
the Company’s history was tint of separate voyages. These woi e o'>ndaoted 
between 1001 to 1612 A. D. After 1615, however, there came a change and 
the “Separate Voyages” were followed by “Joint Stocks”. Tl,e First 
Englishman to come to Sir;d was one Anthony Starkey, the steward 
of the ship the “ Dragon Thomas Best the Captain of the “ Dragon ” 
asked Anthony Starkey in the middle of February 1612 to traverse" the 
land route for England, and carry with himself some important letters and 
documents. Starkey appears to have landed safely at Thatta and written 
hopefully about the trade prospects in Sind. He and his Indian attendan^ 
however, died shortly after, in Thalia perhaps, poisoned by two Portuguese 
friars there.''’ The object of the English merchants at this time, was 
to get some share in the trade of Sind. In the beginning of 1613, the good 
skip * Expedilion” sailed from England for India. It carried on board, an 
Englishman Walter Payton by name, from whose journal we get very 
useful information about Sind. On board tlio same ship, were also Sir 
Robert Shorley, the ambassador for Persia. Sir Thomas Powell, their wives 
and other members of the suite, about fifteen in number who were 
all to go to the Kingdom of Persia. For nearly eight months the 
‘‘Expedition” was voyaging, touching many small islands and sea ports, 
observing strange people and their stranger customs. On 17th of Septem¬ 
ber 1613, the “Expedition” anchored at Guader, a port of Mekran. The 
governor of the place sent a message to Sir Robert Sherley that though 
Mekran did not belong to the Shah of Persia, yet ho acknowledged “a 
kind of dutifull love unto his Majes’y”, and the English ambassador was 
welcome to his place. He also promised a safe escort to Sir Robert Sherley 
and his party through his country lo Persia. Sherley was overjoyed at 
this reception and at the prospect of reaching Persia in about twenty days' 
time. He sent most of his goods on shore and was about to go on the shore 
himself, when the perfidy of the governor of Gauder and his men was 
revealed by a sailor chancing to overhear their conversation. It was found 
that the people of that part of the country were all rebels to the King of 
Persia and that their intention was to masiaore Sir Robert Sherley and his 
whole party and rob them of their property. Some Balooh residents of 
Makran were detained as prisoners on board the “Expedition" and they 
were released only when all the goods of Sir Robert Sherley were handed 
back. The “Expedition" then sailed Sindwards and arrived safely at 
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Diul Bunder on 26th of September 1618.® Sir Robert Sherley sent two 
men ashore to seek the permission of the governor of that place to land 
and to have passage through Sind to Persia. The governor of the place 

--^Arah Manewardus (5tc.)®-* welcomed the ambassador and offered 

his hospitality, Christopher Newport, the Captain of the ^'Expedition'’ 
gave some presents to Sir Robert Sherley for the governor and also a 
letter, in which he wrote that if the governor pleased, the English people 
might establish a factory in Sind, and that although this time they were 
but slenderly provided, yet hereafter they would bring with themselves a 
large quantity of goods But if such permission were not granted, then 
they begged leave to refresh themselves with water and provisions and 
depart. At Diul Bunder, Sir Robert Sherley found several Portuguese who 
perhaps fearing trade competition, spread false stories about Sir Robert 
Sherley and his intentions. But Arah Manewards—the governor, was a 
sensible person and he silenced the slanderous Portuguese traders. He then 
suggested to Sir Robert Sherley to invite two, three gentlemen from the 
"Expedition'’ to explain to him about the establishing of trade factory in 
Sind. Accordingly a small deputation including Walter Payton went to 
him whom he received in style and listened patiently to what they said. He 
than told them that as they had brought very little stock with themselves, 
he could not entertain their request but that he would give them all 
facilities when they came to Diul next time. He also would not allow them 
to sell the f . w things which the English traders bad brought, on the plea, 
that thereby he would be offending the Portuguese merchants of the town. 
He however permitted them to take fresh water and buy their provisions 
from the town and then depart in peace. All pursuasion having failed and 
ficdiog no other remedy left, the deputation went back disappointed. Sir 
Robert Sherley advised them to send one of their party to the Moghul 
Emperor at Agra and get a "Firman” from him allowing the English to 
trade in Sind. On 9th October 1613, the "Expedition” sailed away from 
Diul leaving behind Sir Robert Sherley and his party to proceed to Persia 
as best as they oould.^ Tha promises of Arab Manewardus, to help 
Sir Robert Sherley to proceed to Persia turned out to be false. 
He not only did not keep his promises, but on the contrary connived at the 
outrages of the Portuguese to whioh the English ambassador's party was 
frequently exposed. During this period of distress, Sir Thomas Powell and 
Francis Bubb, the Secretary died at Diul Bunder. Sir Robert Sherley 
getting fed up with the whole business sought liberty to go to Thatta, but 
as permission was not given to him to do so, he went away without leave 
to Thatta. On the way he had to cross the Indus and as no boatman 

6. ParchM, op. oit., IV, pp. 192*200, 

6. A. Arab Xanewardns . Kanobards. Arabat. Sanskrit, a oandidaU for Nanrana; vonerable ; 
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meditative, perseverius, ever foil of strength, attain to Narvana, the higbeat bliss,** 

7. Purchas, op. oit., IV, p. 201. and ff, 
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would carry him over, being prohibited on pain of death to do so, the 
intrepid Englishman and his party made rafts and sailed on the Indus. 
Hardly had the rafts sailed when a party of twenty or thirty horsemen 
appeared on the bank of the river who dismounting, plunged in the water 
and swam to the rafts. Thus Sir Robert Sherley and others were brought 
baek to Diul Bunder but not before Master John Ward who had long been 
the companion of Sir Robert Sherley, had been shot dead in the skirmish. 
After a short period of imprisonment at Diul Bunder, the patty was atlast 
permitted to depart for Thatta, the governor of which place, being a 
Persian, entertained them all, in a most friendly manner. At Thatta, Sir 
Robert Sherley waited for two months, during which period. Lady Tomasin 
Powell the widow of Sir Thomas Powell was delivered of a ton, but both 
the mother and the child, as well as Master Michael, who was a brother of 
Sir Thomas Powell, died. Sir Robert Sherley atlast reached Agra safely 

and was received with great honour by the Moghul Emperor- 

Jehangir.® 

In 1613 we hear of another Englishman in Sind—Nicholas Withing- 
ton the British factor. Mr. Withington was called upon in December 1613, 
to undertake an overland journey from Ahmedabad, to Lahri Bunder^ 
on news having come to Ahmedabad, of the arrival of three English ships 
at Lahri Bunder. Withington set out and reached very near Thatta, when 
his party was seized by a local chief, who bound them and robbed them of 
all that they possessed. Withington and his party, however luckily 
escaped back to Surat with their lives.^^^ 

However a start had been made towards the practical acquaintance of 
the West with Sind, and the Englishmen began to take interest in Sind’s 
trade possibilities. Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambassador, who had 
been sent from England to the Court of Emperor Jehangir, to obtain some 
trade concessions for his countrymen, looked on Sind, as a fair field for 
commerce. On 24th November, 1615, he wrote from India, to the East 
India Company, that, **aooording to such relations as I have gotten, the 
River of Syndu were most commodious of all others, to whioh from Labor 
anything may passe by water; besides the ountry is more healthy and 
plentiffull in indioo and oomodytyes fitt for England.’*” In his Treaty 
of Commerce, whioh he presented at the Royal Court of Jehangir, in March 
1616, the second article provided for trade facilities in Sind. An extract 
from the second article of Sir Thomas Roe’s draft treaty, reads thus 

.. ...that the subjects of the most renowned King of Great Brittane 

shall come freely without any prohibition to any of the ports or havens in 

8. Ibid., pp. 296-297, and Orme. R.. Hiwiorieal Fragments of the Mogul Empire, pp. 858-359. 

9. Lahori Bander waa an old port of Thatta, near the Pitti month of the Indtif. It hia dis¬ 
appeared now. 

10. Pnrehaa, op. oit., IV. pp. 168-171, and Foster, Early Travels in India, pp. 190-191, 
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the dorainions of the said King of India, as well in Bengala and 8yndu .. 

with their ship and other vesselts. and so arrived may quietly, safely, and 
paaoeably land theyr goods” eto.^* 

On 26th of April, 1616, Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the English factors 
at Surat, that an attempt should be made to open up trade with Lahore 
and SindJ® The factors at Surat were not however very keen on trade 
connections with Sind. They considered trading with Sind, a risky 
matter, as the Portuguese had settled at Lahri Bunder, Sir Thomas Roe 
however pacified the Surat factors and dispelled their doubts, by saying, 
^ The number of Portugalls residing is a good argument for us to seek 

it; it is a signe ther is good dooing.It is to bee understood 

wee must fire them out and maynteyne out trade at the pikes end/^^* 
Seven years afterwards in 1623, the English traders were permitted 
free trade in Sind, by the Surat authorities.“ Though permission to 
trade had been given, and Sir Thomas Roe had encouraged the idea of 
trading with Sind, yet hardly any interest was shown and no commer¬ 
cial project undertaken till 1629, when an invitation was sent from Sind, 
to the English factors at Surat, for the establishment of an English 
factory in that country. Thereupon a native broker was despatched, to 
make inquiries and prooure samples of the goods available there.^® The 
Surat factors had, in the meantime, written to the East India Company 
in England about the establishment of a factory in Sind, and a disoourag- 
ing reply had been received from England, saying that “ The settlement 
of a factory in Synda must not be undertaken except after good conside¬ 
ration.”^’ By April 1630, the native broker who had been sent to 
Sind, to collect samples and information, returned from that plaoo 
bringing the samples of several articles, made in Sind. Two bales of 
Sind indigo and some samples of white eloth of Sind, were thereupon 

sent to the East India Company with a request that “.if they shall be 

found usdfull in England and benefioiall to reoompenoe the expenoe and 
charge of settling a factory in that place, your Worships may determine 
and we shall endeavour itts performance.”^* 

For the next five years the question of the establishment of a factory 
in Sind, does not seem to have been agitated. However in November 
1635, the bitter feelings which the English and the Portuguese enter¬ 
tained for one another, having subsided, an English ship—the '* Disoovery ” 
anchored off Lahri Bunder.’® This year 1635, is important, as it was in 
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13. Ibid., pp. 146 and 148. 

14. Ibid,, p. 193, n. 2. 
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this year that the East India Company mustered up couragei to trade on 
a large scale with Sind. Before the “Discovery’’ sailed for Lahri 
Bunder, William Fremelen, John Spiller and Richard Moyle, who had 
been nominated for service In Sind, were instructed, to inquire 
chiefly for piece-goods, suitable fur the English market and to remain 
at peace, with the Portuguese residents there, and not to “ encroach upon 
nor prejudice their royalties of revenewes,” Fremelen was to bo the 
leader of this expedition, with Spiller as his assistant to keep the cash 
and the accounts ; and on Richard Moyle, “ a youth well-born and eduoat 
ed,” fell the task of helping in writing and keeping the petty cash 
accounts.*® On 28th November 1636, the “ Discovery anchored right 
against the river Indus’s mouth. On 3rd December, Fremelen and bis 
companions landed at Lahri Bunder, at midnight, Next day, they were 
received by the local officials with due respect and courtesy. One of the 
best houses in the town, was ordered to be prepared for them. Fremelen 
found the town of Lahri Bunder, well-inhabited, containing mud houses. 
The articles of food were both cheap and abundant. Hens were to be 
had at four pice each, and a sheep cost only one rupee. The country 
round about belonged to one Rana Jeoah. In the town, a Portuguese 
factor dwelt in a decent house, whereas three or four padrees^ had pooj. 
dwellings “ to exercise their devotions in.”*^ After enjoying the hospitality 
of this town, for five days, the party left for Thatta, which place they 
reached on 10th December 1635. For nearly two months and a half, 
Fremelen’s party remained at Thatta investigating in the oommeroial 
possibilities of Sind. The Governor of Thatta—Daulat Khan, extended 
a hearty welcome to them. In his report to the President and Council 
at Surat, Fremelen mentioned, that Nasarpur (in the Hyderabad district) 
was the ohief cloth centre in Sind, boasting of nearly 300D families of 
weavers, that the ohief commodity of Sehwan, was an inferior kind of 
indigo, “ because in the making they are accustomed to mingle sand with 
it, which not only makes ib hard but heavie withall.” Among other 
articles of commerce, were mentioned saltpetre and opium.” On 
23rd February 1636, Fremelen and his party left Thatta, and 
embarked for Surat a few days later, in the “ Hopewell,” which ship had 
come to Lahri Bunder, a week before the Christmas of 1635.*® It should 
be borne in mind, that even after Fremelen’s arrival at Thatta, no 
English factory had been established there. The President and the 
Council at Surat were still intending “ to settle a constant factory at 
Tatta,” One John Drake, who had been sent to the Royal Court of the 
Moghul Emperor, was instruoted to obtain a fresh “^aricana” for 
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Thatta.*^ He auooeeded in obtaining tbe necessary “ parvoam ’’ and sent 
it to the Surat factors on the 26th of August 1636.*® After the return 
of Fremelen from Thatta, the English interests in Sind were left in the 
hands of a native broker.*^ But it appears that the trade connections 
with Sind were yet uncertain. The sampUs sent to England, found 
favour with the Directors of the East India Company who wrote to their 
Surat factors on the 16th of March 1638, rhat a factory in Sind should be 

established and cherished, “for the goods reoei\red from thence. 

are the flower of the whole paroell and are preferred before all ot hers^ 

for their making and prizes.Wee shall therefore desire that you 

not neglect that place. 

The next two years are uneventful. Two, three Englishmen had 
gone or passed through Sind and sent reports to the Surat factors about 
commerce and commodities of Sind, but it was in 1640, that an important 
step was taken, by sending John Spiller To Sind,*® John Spiller had 
come to Surat in 1630, as a youth of seventeen or eighteen. He had also 
accompanied Fremelen to Sind in 1633. Now in June 1640, ho was 
despatched to Sind as the chief factor and in Sind he remained upto 16^2,*® 
In 1643, presents were sent to Emperor Shah Jehan and his sons, 
with a view to obtain trade immunities. The result was very satisfactory 
and Data Shlkoh, Shah Jehan’s eldest son, granted several nishans to 
facilitate English trade in Sind.”*® Though Spiller had gone to Sind 
in the middle of 1640, yet very little is heard of him, for tbe next three 
years. The establishment of the Englishmen, employed in Sind in 1644, 
consisted cf John Spiller, Daniel Elder and Revett Walwyn, on salaries 
of £ 133 - 6 - 8 , £ 70, and £ l8 per annum respectively.*^ From May to 
September 1644, John Spiller toured in Upper Sind, studying the produc¬ 
tions, and finding suitable places for the purchase of calico and indigo. 
He found, that the calico that was being produced, was of an inferior 
quality, the reason being the great demand for it, which had grown 
lately. lu spite of fertile soil, he found that the people were too poor 
to produce good indigo.** Two reasons have been assigned for the 
production of inferior quality of indigo in Sind, at this time. One was 
the oppressive government in Sind, which left the people “neither will 
nor means’ to grow the crop. The second reason was the “reduced 
demand (for it) and a heavy fall in price,”** Expectations of great 
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quantities of indigro, having thus been frustrated, it was deemed advisable, 
to concentrate on the Sind cloth, and President Breton at Swaliy 
Marine wrote to the Company on Srd January 1646, that, “the cloth of 
those parts (Sind) affoardeth much better enoouragement.”** By January 
1647, some change in the Sind Establishment, had been made. Daniel 
Elder and Revett Walwyn had been replaced by Henry Garry, Nicholas 
Scrivener and Gilbert Harrison at Thatta, with Spiller as chief factor 
in Sind. Trade conditions were not at all favourable in Sind, in 1647, 
and John Spiller, reported to the Surat factors on 21st January 1647, 
that “Trade has been very dead” and that, “there is such a scarcity 
that merchants that trade up in the country are faine to runne all over 
the towne for a 100 rupees, and perchance not get them neither.”^® 
Trade transactions in Sind, of this period are not of much historical 
interest. Trade reports, an occasional death of some one from this small 
band of English trading pioneers, difficulties experienced at the hands 
of local officials, these sum up the activities of Messrs. Spiller, Gary, 
Scrivener and Harrison, in Sind. In 1650, the factory servants in Sind, 
had been hindered by the obstructions, sot by tUe native officials, at 
two places-—Kandiaro and Nasarpur.®^ Richard Davidgo, who was 
proceeding to Agra, was requested to place this matter before the 
Moghul Emperor. The result was satisfactory and Richard Davidge, 
succeeded in obtaining a “/iVwan”, ordering the governors in the province 
of Sind, and more particularly at Kandiaro and Nasarpur, “not to interupt 
the free course of our trade in that province.”®® In April 1652, 
John Spiller embarked on the “Lanneret” for Persia, wheie he had 
been appointed as the chief English factor.®® But before pcooeeding 
there, something had happened at Labri Bander, which deserves some 
notice. So far, only two Western nations, were competing for trade 
in Sind, the Portuguese and the English, but in March 1662, we hear 
for the first time of the Dutch nation competing with the English, for 
Sind trade. In March 1652, Spiller found, much to his annoyance, some 
Dutch traders, who finding the English people, doing profitable trade 
in Sind, had sent a mission to Thatta, headed by Pieter de Bie,*® seeking 
permission, to establish a factory in Sind. This permission was easily granted 
to them, much to the chagrin of the English traders in Sind.^* But Spiller 
was optimistic that “inspite of the reoenl intrusion of the Dutch, the Sind 
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trade will oontinue to be prosperous and profitable.”** Trade conditions 
in Sind, in 1656, were causing: g:reat anxiety, and Scrivener who was now 
the East India Company's chief factor there,*® wrote on 24th April 
1656, that the traders in Sind, were put to grreat inconvenience, by the 

retiring: Moghul grovernor-Jaffar Khan, who had seized all their boats 

for his accomodation.** The new governor of Thatta, Kabad Khan,** 
was no better than his predecessor. Though not exactly a hen-pecked 
husband, yet his wife commanded all, “the Governour not daring to 
oontroule her/' The trouble with ’ Kabad Khan’s masterful spouse was, 
that she harassed the local traders considerably by taking away their 
goods and not paying even half the price for them. So Scrivener reported 
on 6th June 1656, that “there is a madd kinde of goverment at present in 
Tatah.”** During the following year, all that we karn about the trade 
affairs in Sind, is that Scrivener was still in Sind, clearing up matters, 
before going away with the goods, recently brought from thence.*^ A 
band of five Englishmen, namely Messrs. Nicholas Scrivener, William 
Bell, Humphrey Fox, Thomas Atkins and John Widdrington were sent 
to Sind in 1658 to be the factors there.*^ The year 1668, is historically 
important, on account of the conflict, in Northern India, between the 
four sons of Shah Jehan, Prince Shuja’s defeat by the Imperial forces 
near Benares, in February 1658, the defeat of Dara Shikoh at Samugarh 
in May 1658 at the hands of Aurangzeb and Prince Murad, the oapitivity 
of Shah Jehan in 1658, the imprisonment of Murad by his wily brother 
Aurangzeb, who crowned himself as the Emperor on 21st July 1668, and 
Dara’ flight from Delhi to Lahore, from Lahore to Multan, and finally to 
Gujerat are matters too well known to the students of Indian History. 
While this political tornado was sweeping away everything before it in 
the Northern India, there was a terrible famine raging in Sind, in 1668, 
which swept away the majority of the people.*® Mention has been 
made of this famine, as it affected the English trade in Sind. So terrible 
was the famine that the living were hardly able to bury the dead,®® 
and consequently the number of the weavers diminished considerably. 
The cloth that was produced was of an inferior quality, as whatever the 
Sindhi weavers produced was bought immediately by the native merchants 
at any price. The Surat factory, sent some grain, to be distributed 
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amonfif tte Sindhi weavers, to keep them at work/^ but the East India 
Company’s trade affairs were by no means in a flourishing oondition. In 
April 1660, orders were issued to Scrivener, in Sind, to cease buying cotton 
goods there, and to buy a stock of saltpetre instead/" The affairs at 
Surat, had taken a bad turn in 1660, owing to a clash between the Surat 
factors and the local authorities there. The Surat factors had been 
subjected to affronts and abuses and petty indignities, like prohibiting 
them “to wear sword, dagger or knife.*’®® The factors resolved to be 
patient, till the arrival of their ships, and then to demand satisfaction for 
insults and injuries heaped on them. They wrote to their factors, 
scattered all over India, to be in readiness to depart, on receiving a 
warning from them, to do so. The factors at Thatta, were also informed 
on 14th June 1060, to be in readiness to withdraw at a short 
notice.®* The situation however improved by September 1660, 
when the governor of Surat.Mirza Arab, evinced signs of friend¬ 

liness. The pro*offered peace, was readily accepted, the justification on 
the part of the English factors being, “our masters business.”®® Nicholas 
Scrivener still continued to be the chief factor in Sind, assisted by Messrs* 
William Bell, Valentine Nurse and John Cox.The trade with Sind, as 
mentioned above, was becoming less profitable day by day, It was feared 
in the beginning of 1662, that the Sind factory “will not be worth the 
charge.”®’' On 20th March 1662, a strong letter was written to William 
Bell, the chief factor in Sind now, in place of Nicholas Scrivener, who had 
evidently given up his post in Sind,®® that if a ^steady supply of salt¬ 
petre and calicoes, at reasonable prices were not procured, the Sind factory 
would be withdrawn.®® It appears that William Bell, the chief factor in 
Sind, was a person of extravagant tastes. He returned to Swally on the 
14th November, 1662, with the other Sind factors,®® und was repri¬ 
manded, for his various misdemeanours. While in Sind, he had, not only 
been most scurrilous, in his correspondence with the President of the East 
India Company at Surat, but he had also misappropriated the Company’s 
money and had failed to pay into the Company’s treasury at Surat, the 
money he had brought from Sind. He was accused and found guilty, and 
the Council at Surat decided to send him back to England, “as a person 
most unfitt to serve the company 
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With the departure of William Bell and other factors, the English 
faolory in Sind, may be considered as finally withdrawn. After 1662, we 
hear no more of any English factors in Sind. 

Very little is gathered from Sir William Poster’s monumental work in 

thirteen volumes- ''The English Factories in India*\ about the social 

and the political life in Sind in the 17th century. But in the year 1699 an 
Englishman, by name Captain Alexander Hamilton visited Thatta and 

from his interesting book- A New Account of East Indies we gather 

some information about the social customs prevalent in Sind and the trade 
conditions of the country. Hamilton visited Thatta at a time when Thatta 
had reached the :<senith of its glory. The large and rich city boasted of a 
citadel, capable of lodging 6,000 men and horse, with a palaoe built in it 
for the governor of the place. Hamilton had brought with himself goods 
worth 10,000i* with the intention of trading with the people of Sind. He 
was very kindly received and hospitably treated by the Nabob of the town 
who sent him a present of “an ox, five sheep, as many goats, twenty fowls, 
and fifty pigeons, with sweet-meats and fruits in abundance.” At an 
interview between the Nabob and Captain Hamilton, the Nabob after 
praising the bold Ecglishman. told him that he was free of all customs 
duties and tax on his goods that he had brought or should export from 
Sind. He also allowed him the privilege of ‘‘imprisoning those people who 
failed to pay him for the goods bought from him, without going to the 
Kasi for justice.” Hamilton stayed at Thatta .for three montho. Thatta in 
1699 appears to have been a very populous town, for Hamilton mentions 
that three years b 3 foro he came to the place, 80,000 'veavers and manufac¬ 
turers of cotton and silk hai died on account of a severe plague caused by 
the raiu not having fallen. He further refers to four hundred colleges at 
Thatta training the young men of the place in theology, philology and 
politics. Though Hamilton’s account of Thatta smacks of hyperbole, yet 
it must be admitted that Thatta at this time was “the emporium of the 
province of Sind.” Hamiltcn’s account throws some light on the local 
manufactures and articles of export. Cloth of silk, ootton and wool was 
the special manufacture of the place. Beautiful coverlets for beds, and 
fine cabinets, some of them inlaid with ivory were also made at Thatta. 
Great quantities of butter were exported in jars of all siaes. Another 
articles of export was the Ligna Dulcis which found its way from Thatta to 
even China. Though the religion established by law was Mahomedan yet 
general religious tolerance was observed towards the Hindus who formed 
the majority of the people. The Hindus were allowed to observe their 
fasts and feasts unmolested. Another interesting fact is brought to light 
by Captain Hamilton and that is the absence of Suttee system in Sind, for, 
Hamilton distinctly mentions that “the wives of (the Hindus) are restrained 
from burning with the corpses of their husbands.” After a pleasant stay 
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of three months at Thatta, Captain Hamilton left for Qujerat, passing 
through Outoh.®“ 

After Alexander Hamilton, we learn of only one more Englishman in 

Sind-Edward Cooke. Nothing is known about him and his doings in 

Sind. But it is clear from the inscription on his grave that he was a 
private merchant who died at Thatta in 1748. The dite of his death, is 
found inscribed on his grave, which lies hidden in some cactus bushes, at a 
short distance, from the Travellers* Bungalow, on the Makli table-land 
near Thatta. The grave of Edward Cooke, bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion ;— 

“Here lyes the manes of Edward Cooke, who was taken out of the 
world in the Flower of his Ago, a person of great esteem and much 
lamented by his friends, learned in many languages, of great humauity, a 
sound judgment and generous disposition, who departed this life on the 
8tli of May 1743. i^tatia Suyp 21. 

As blooming lilies grace the field, 

So for a day they shine, 

Like him to God, so they yield 
Their selves, but not their name resign. 

To whose memory his servants erected this tomb.’"’'® 

This summarises very briefly the doings of early Engliah traders in 
Sind, in the 17th and the early decades of the 18th centuries. From 
Anthony Starkey the first Englishman in Sind to Edward Cooke, the list 
of the English pioneers has been fairly exhaustive. 
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to 


OBITUARY. 

MR. E. M. DITG-GAN. 

(March, 1931) 

It is with doop re^yret we have to record tho death of one of the 
members of The Sind llutoncal Society namely Mr. E. M. Duggan, 
B. Sc., M. Inst., C. E., the Chairman of the Karachi Port Trust. His death 
came very sudden to all the meinbors of tho Society. 

Bis loss will be rcigretted by the Society and by tho Karachi public. 
We offer our sincere condolence to Mrs. Duggan and family in their 
gi’eat bereavement. 
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THE HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF SHIKARPUR. 

By H. C, Malkani, m. a. 


(Read on 29/A April, 1934) 


Of all the towns in Sind there is none perhaps which has 
as romantic an incident connected with its foundation as is 
reported to be the case with the building of the town of Shikar- 
Date of found Shikarpur was built in the Hijra year 1026, 

ing of tiie^town? ' Corresponding to the A.I). year 1617. This date of 
the founding of the town is revealed by the word 
Ghok engraved on the mosque of Hajee Fakhur Allah out¬ 
side the Lakhi gate of the town. The numerical value of 
the word according to the Ahyid. system is thus explained: 
t 1,000+ j 6+ 20 giving the year 1026 A.H. The town is 

built on a piece of land which was originally a forest lying bet¬ 
ween the old town of Lakhi and Khanpiir—(> miles from Khanpnr 
and 9 miles from Lakhi; the wmd means a frog, which also 
indicates a marshy neighbourhood. 

At this period of history, Sind was ruled by Imperial 
governors appointed by the Kings at Delhi. The 
town? Fujatul-Ktram'^ mentions 40 of these governors 

who held office in succession for 127 years from 
A. D. 1612 to 1739 when Sind was annexed by Nadir Shah 
after subduing the Kalhora chief Nur Muhmad. For purposes 
of administration Sind w^as divided in those days into two 
Subhas viz. Tatta and Multan. But the Imperial governors 
at these two places were mostly farmers of revenue, the 
actual government was left to local chiefs. Upper Sind was un¬ 
der two chiefs—one at Sewhan and the other at Bukkur. It 
was during this period that the Daudpotras (or sons of Daud), 
the family to which the present ruling dynasty of Bahawalpur 
belongs and which founded the towm of Shikarpur, came into 
power. The Daudpotras tracer their descent from the Abbaside 
Khalifas through one Amir Ahmad, w bo came to Sind via Makran 
and set up a kingdom. The story goes that Ahmad and his son 
married daughters of the Hindu Kings of Tatta and at first ruled 
in that quarter, but they were afterwards driven across the 
Indus by the Hindu King of Brahmanabad and settled near 
Sewhan. Later on, we are told, on account of quarrels in Hie 
family they moved further north and took to agricultural life. 


Quoted in the Gazetteer of the Province of Sind by Aitkon, p. 106. 
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Some say that they became weavers. Dand Khan from whom 
the tribe takes its name is said to have lived for 200 years so 
that his posterity knew him down to the sixth or seventh gene- 
ration and called themselves Daudpotras—sons of Daud. The 
correct word for them should really be 'Daudpotas' rather than 
‘Daudpoti as'considering the fact that‘'potah'" is a more natural 
word to use for the Muhammadans than the word **potra.’* 

The founder of Shikarpur was one of the line of Daudpotras 
by name Bahadur Khan. Captain F. G. Goldsmid, in his His¬ 
torical Memoir on Shikarpur, identifies Bahadur with Muhmad, 
son of Bakur, son of Flybut, whose grand-father Daud Khan 
gave his name to the whole tribe. In the genealogical tree of the 
Daudpotras there appear to be two Bahadurs 
of Shikarpu?!^” blit both the Bahadurs have to be dropped 
on account of chronological incongruity. “It 
is in no way improbable," says Captain Goldsmid, “that 
Mahmud was known by that name himself, according to the 
prevailing custom among Musalman tribes of transferring the 
distinguishing designation from grandsire to grandson. The 
Daudpotras do not seem to have claim to kingiy title but appear 
mostly as warriors and weavers living an erratic and restless life. 
Bahadur Khan is reported to be very fond of sport and as a mat¬ 
ter of fact was ‘more skilled in the use of matchlock and bow, 
than of the loom and shuttle.''' The Daudpotras thus issued 
forth from their respective dwellings and beat the neighbouring 
Shikargahs in quest of game. Upon the ground on which the 
town of Shikapnr is built was a noted forest and this became a 
favourite resort of the Daudpotras. This led to a conflict, 
in course of time, with the rulers of Lakhi who at that time were 
a family known as Mahars. The Mahars were zamindars of 
great power and influence; as there was no love lost between them 
and the Daudpotras, they forbade them from making any more 
use of the hunting-ground. The weavers appealed to the spiri- 
Circumstances authority of Pir Suit an Ibrahim Shah who 

that lod^ to^^the had both Mahars and Daudpotras among his dis- 
founding of Shikar- ciples. He sided with the Daudpotras and got 
them permission to use the forest. But the 
Mahars stopped them again and this time they openly defied the 
authority of the Pir. Baffled and distressed, says Captain 
Goldsmid,* the Pir bethought himself of the final resource in 
such cases. He invoked curses upon the rebelling Mahars and 
blessings upon the oppressed Daudpotras. He told his proteges, 
that '"they were as the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or 
chaff" and promised them the victory in the event of an en- 

^ Memoir oj Shikarpur by Captain I'\ G, Goldsmid, 
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gagement. The quarrel grew on and battle became imminent. 
According to the story of the sons of Daud, their ancestors had 
hardly a force of 300 to 400 whereas the Mahars assembled nearly 
12,000. The battle was fought in a canal which is now destroyed. 
Strangely enough the battle terminated in favour of the Daud- 
potras who lost very few warriors; the losses on the other side, 
if the account of the Daudpotras is to be believed were quite 
considerable. The victors pursued the vanquished and plun¬ 
dered the town of Lakhi. They are said to have made themselves 
rich at the expense of the Mahars. The Pir, Captain Goldsmid 
narrates, received his successful pupils witli as much mundane 
satisfaction as allowable to be expressed by so holy a man. He 
congratulated and entertained them; mounting his palfrey 
he led the weavers to the scene of their exploits. Muttering 
some mysterious words,” which, we arc told, instilled a desirable 
dramatic awe in the hearts of the bystanders, 'Tie raised his 
hand high in the air and graccfiill}^ dropped an iron nail, which 
had long been held there unnoticed. The nature of the move¬ 
ment brought the point well into the earth. It remained 
transfixed there in an admirable position. He pointed to the 
nail upon which all eyes were drawn. "Here,” said the Pir, 
"let a city be built; and let it bear the distinguished name of 
Shikarpur 1” The air rang with shouts, we are told, and the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated with a popular craving for building the 
town. The jungle was cut and cleared; neighbours were called 
and the w^ork proceeded with great rapidity and in a sliort time 
an important town appeared on the scene of the qurarrel of the 
Mahars and the Daudpotras. The Shikargah of the latter was 
converted into what has become the important commercial city 
of Shikarpur. 

There is another story told of the building of the town of 
Shikarpur and that is in a manuscript of one Abdul Abid, Ac- 
Another account cording to this account the town is said to have 
ot Building of the been built by the followers of Pir Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah long after he was dead. One 
of the followers saw their spiritual guide in company of 
Khwaja Khizir (the Prophet possessing 4^T} drawing 

water at a well without the assistance of menials or cattle. 
The Pir is said to have informed the followers that he and 
his friend the Khwaja were thinking of building the town of 
Shikarpur. The followers on hearing of this dream built the 
tow’n. It need hardly be added that the former account is more 
credible though not less romantic. Anyway Shikarpur had a 
romantic origiBir 
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The subsequent history of Shikarpur is equally interesting. 
The Daudpotras do not appear to have enjoyed an undisturbed 
Subse uent Occupation of the town built by them. Their 

lUstory! fortunes went up and down alternately. The 

governor of JJukkur took a spite at them and 
they were compelled to take refuge in Multan. But good fortune 
returned to them with the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
Varvin fortunes ^^^^burak Kluin Daudpotra rendered valuable ser- 
a^Duudpotras^.^ viccs to Priiicc Moizucldin, grandson of Emperor 
Aurangzebe. A rebellion broke out among the 
zamindars of Tatta and Multan and the Prince was sent to put 
down the rebellion. But the Prince was unsuccessful and 
escaped with his life. Mubarak Khan had the distinguished 
honour of rescuing the Prince's Harem ; it need hardly be added 
that the Prince was very grateful to the exiled Daudpotras and 
made a grant of land in the viciniD^ of vShikarpur. But the 
success of the Daudpotras led to tlie jealousy of their neighboui-s. 
When tile Kalhoras rose to power, Mian Nur Muhmad turned the 
eye of covetousness towards Shikarpur and endeavoured to wrest 
the place from tlui Daudpotra Mubarak Khan and his son Sadik 
Mahmod on the plea that the Daudpotras themselves had usurped 
the property of others. As often happens in a quarrel between 
the weak and the strong, the Daudpotras wrre compelled to 
portion out the town and a third party w^as introduced as the 
rightful Jagirdar. four years later, the Daudpotras were made 
to retire before the compelling pow-er of the Kalhoras. , 


The next epoch in the history of Shikarpur is the visit of 
Nadir Shah, the Persian Conqueror. On this occasion Sadik 


Restoration and 
Final Expulsion of 


Malimocl Daudpotra hastened to make sub¬ 
mission, while Nur Muhmad hesitated and ran 


Daudpotras. awuy to Umarkotc. It is w^ell-known how Nadir 
Shah marched on Dmarkote and took the Kalhora chief by sur¬ 


prise. The Daudpotras were restored the rule of Shikarpur. 
A tradition prevails that Nadir Shah encamped at Shikarpur, 
though there is no mention in the Taicwikh-i-Nadiri about the 
same. Nadir Shah is said to have left one Shaikh Sadik in 


charge of Bukkur to exercise surveillance over the Daudpotras. 
Not many years afterw^arcls, Shaikh Sadik was killed and an 
army under Tamsap, one of Nadir Shah’s generals attacked 
Shikarpur and took possession of it after a fierce struggle. The 
Daudpotras put up a bold fight; they slaughtered their women¬ 
folk, buried them in a well and fought with the Afghans but to 
no avail. They were defeated and their chief Sadik Mahmod 
killed. The son^ of Daud were now effectually banished 
^jid under a new leader Bahawai Khan, the son of Sadik, passed 
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into tlio Punjab and became the founders of a new kingdom 
viz. Baliawalpur. Sliikarpur passed into the hands of tlu; 
Afghans. 


It is supposed that this occurred in the A. Ii>. year 1 7 (7 just 
about the time at wliich Nadir Shall was murdered and .Ahmad 

Shikarpur under Abdali Afghans (kilown 

tho Afghans. also < 1 ^ Duruiiis) luadc liimstuf iiidcpeurl(-nl at* 
Kandhar. Idiiis vSliikarpiir fell into the hands 
of the Kandhar kings and for a pcTiocl of sevt'nly-se\^('n years 
(1747-1824) Shikarpur was rnled In^ gc>vernors aj^pointed by the 
Kandahar kings. There were in all ."{5 go\ ernors who rnled in 
succession. I'he first was Bhogi*a Khan aged 04 years who is 
described to ])e a bra.\a^ and politic man and good Governor for 
the people. '1 he last was Abdul Miinsoor Khan who gov'erned hir 
live months. 'I'he 'i'alpnr Aleers took possession of tlie go\aTii- 
ment wJjcn under his incumbency. It was under the Afglians that 
vSliikarpur grew into an important trading centre'. Lying on 
the trade I'oute to vSind llirongh the Bolan Pass, it be¬ 
came a stoiiping place for caravans anti soon attracted a colony 
of Banias, who estaldislu^d agencies in every commercial town 
in Central Asia. Tlui commercial reputation of Shikarpur led the 
Sikhs to meditate an attack on Shikarpur. The 
Capture of sh,kar- AiTUha's of vSiiid botli of Hyderabad and Khairpur 
( 1824 ). seeing tliat it would be of great advantage that 
they should, at this juncturf^, take charge of the 
town, deputed Nawab Wullce Mnlimad Khan Laghari to dispos¬ 
sess the Afghans. The capture of Shikarpur b 3 ^ the Nav^ab is 
another romantic event v hirh would be hardly" believable any¬ 
where else. Tlie Nawab eoinrnenred by writing to Abdul Mansoor 
Khan, the Afghan governor of Sliikarpur. He advised him to 
go back to Khurasan and join his comrades at table “in discussing 
the pilaus and fruits.'’ Abdul Mansoor Khan became perplexed. 
Meantime tlie Mirs assembled an armj'outside the W’alls of Shikar¬ 
pur on the phn of protection against a Sikli invasion. They 
encamped in the Shahcc Bag!:. The Nawab sent an emissary by 
name Jnma Klian Barukzak; he tried every artifice to pursuadc 
Abdul Munsur Khan to quit his post. Finding a bold stroke of dip¬ 
lomacy necessary, he urged that he wrnild hold him responsible 
for the town revenues, accruing after the date of the original 
proposition for transfer to the Amirs! This argument had the 
required effect. Abdul Munsui refused to refund, but agreed 
to abandon Shikarpur! In this interval Dilawar, Khidmntgar 
to the Nawab, entered the city cind coming to the house of Sha- 
hookar Muya Ram established there the headquarters and caus¬ 
ed the change of government to be notified throughout the bazar 
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and the streets. The Meers’ followers came gradually in and 
obtained the keys of the eight gates. Abdul Munsoor Khan 
retired tc Garhi Yasin and being ordered by the Nawab to depart 
was soon far on his way to Kandhar. Thus was Shikarpur 
transferred from the hands of the Afghans into the hands of the 
Amirs. The revenue was divided into seven shares: four be¬ 
came the propert3^ of the Meers of H^^derabad; three, of their 
relatives of Khairpur. 

The Meers had at first one governor, Syed Kazim Shah. 
An after arrangement placed two of these officials in the city; 

one for the Hyderabad Mirs and another for 
^^the tlicir cousiiis of Kliairpur. These were the actual 

executives, corresponding with the Naibs or 
deputy governors of the Afghans and their presence in the town 
or neighbourhood appears to have been an essential part of ofiice. 
Consequent upon this double rule, there were two Kucheries in 
the city. This illustrates the curious s^^stem under which Sind 
was governed at this time. 

The historical romance of Shikarpur may be summed up in 
a small poem written by Professor S. N. Pherwani in the current 
issue of the *‘Upper Sind Collegian.*' 

Once a forest, a happy hunting ground. 

And next a warring weavers' village; 

How Tcimur invited Hindu settlers. 

How trade selected y^ou for its own, 

The passage point for Afghan goods and North East Ind ! 
Shikarpur! Thou hast witnessed the Daudpotas, 

Afghans, Mirs and now the English. 

Forest once, and then a fortified town, 

? uaint relics of whose mud walls still remain. 

our merchants* roofed bazar continues on. 

By your camel station. Railway station springs, 

And the modern genii of light, have sought their power abode* 
The soldiers* camp, new civic town becomes. 

Towards station and Shahi garden growing, 

When wilt thou organize for peaceful progress? 



THE KALHORA DYNASTY AND ITS OVERTHROW 
BY THE TALPUR CHIEFS OF SIND. 

By a. B. Advani, M, A., LL. B. 


{Read on May^ 1934) 


The origin of the Abbasi Kalhoras [1] is lost into hoary anti¬ 
quity. We first hear of them in the loth century A. I). A des¬ 
cendant of Abbas by name Mian Odhanah, resided in Makran. 
Being a virtuous and pious man, a large number of followers 
gathered round him. One of the descendants of Mian Odhanah, 
Thai by name, separated from the original stock, and journey¬ 
ing towards the east, established himself in Kahrah Belah, the 
capital of Mekran. Thai’s grandson Chinah or Jhunia Khan, 
after a dispute with his brothers, over the question of succession, 
left his native place, and collecting a large niimlxir of followers, 
penetrated further east, fixing his abode at last at the village of 
Khambhath. The local chief of the place received him well and 
made him his son-in-law. To Jhunia, a son was born, whom he 
named Muhammad, and this Muhammad is considered to be the 
latest ancestor of the Kalhoras [2]. This was in the beginning 
of the 13th century. From 1204 to 1557, the Jhunia family 
appears to have sunk into comparative obscurity. The glory 
of the family was revived by Adam Shah Kalhora, the ninth in 
descent from Muhammad [3]. Mian Adam Shah became the 
leader of the Kalhoras and resided in a village in Chandukah 
district [4]. In the year 1586, the celebrated Nawab Khan 
Khanan, the commander-in-chief of the Imperial army of Akbar 
came to Sind and gave to Adam Shah, the zamindari of the Chan¬ 
dukah district. Thus, the Kalhoras who had been religious mem 
dicants before, now became landholders and gained strength 
accordingly. The landlords of the surnounding lands, at 
whose expense the Kalhoras were rising into prominence, grew 
jealous, and at their instigation, the Kalhoras were dispersed and 
Mian Adam Shah, then at Multan, was put to death His dead 
body, according to his dying wish, was brought to Sukkur and 
buried there [5]. To the present day, the hill, on which he w^as 


1. They are called Abbasi Kalhoras, as they claim descent from Abbas, the paternal 
uncle of the prophet Muhammad. 

2. Kalich Beg, History of Sind, II, p. 135. . t , i Urtinbav 

3. McMurdo. TAe History of the Kalhora J'amily of aOf? ^ ^ 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, (hereinafter referred to J .B.B.R.A.. .) * P• orkana 

4. Kalich Beg. op. Ht,, II, p. 136, n. 3, Writes that the parganah round about Larkana 

is even now called Chandko. 

6. Ibid,, pp. 136-137, 
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buried, is called Adam Shah-ji-Takri (Adam Shah's hill) and his 
tomb at Sukkur is a conspicuous object. 

Duringthenext hundred years, the power of Kalhora chiefs, 
slowly increased. Their attendants and adherents, having grown 
into a large body, the Kalhoras found it necessary to have some 
permanent source of income. Necessitjs combined with a hieh- 
Jy dov’oloped sense of acquisitiveness, made them possessors of 
lands, forcibly usurped from different landholders, who unable 
to cope with these sturdy saijits. reported the matter to the Mog¬ 
hul Governors of the province of vSind. Some troops were sent 
against them, but the Kalhoras defeated the Imjxrial force. 
Tlie local Moghul Governors, reported this state oi things to 
Prince Muizud-Din, eldest son of Bahadur Shah, the Governor oi 
Multan. The Imperial troops W(^re despatched to vSind and after 
some determined lights, succeeded in putting tlu.; Kalhoras to 
iligiit. Their chief, Mian Din Muliammad Kalhora, was taken 
away as a prisoner and by a royal command was “chopped to 
pieces.” Din Muhammad’s brother, Mian Yhir IMuhammad, 
prudently repaired to the Moghul court. He W£is received with 
great compassion, and a Jagir was conferre^d on him. He was 
also given the title of “Kliuda Yar Khan” or the friend of God. 
This occurred at the close of the 17th century [(>], By these 
fights the Kalhora sect, acquired a militar}^ characl:er and “the 
patriarchal authority began to assume the appearance of an 
organized government.” [7] 

Though, in their eagerness to acquire temporal power, the 
Kalhoras often resorted to violence and rapine, yet the most re¬ 
markable thing about them was their persevering industry, in 
the cultivation of land. We are informed that, “Wherever they 
carried their lawless self-assertion, tlicy turned wastes into pro¬ 
ductive fields and laboured hard to justify the claim that 
none so well as they, could make a good use of ill-gotten 
gains.” [8] The digging of Ghar canal, near the town of Larkana 
by Mian Shahal Muhammad Kalhora [9], is a clear proof of the 
agrarian puruits of the Kalhoras. They i)referred the sickle, 
but necessity and self-defence often made them change it for the 
sword. Mian Yar Muhammad, after getting the jifgir and the 
title of Khuda Yar Khan, became one of the Imperial agents in 
Sind. His rule lasted for 18 years of which the first nine years, 
that is from 1700 to 1709, were full of fights, due to which, he 

6. Postans, Personal Observations on Sindh, pp. 166-167. 

7. McMurdo, op. cit., J.B. B. R. A. S., I, p. 409. 

8. Haig, The Indus Delta Country^ p. 112. 

9. KalichBeg, op. cit., II, p. 137. 
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extended his territory and increased his power [10]. The next 
nine years, were years of peace and plenty, except for a battle at 
Jhok [11] in which the Sufi mendicants of tliat village, were 
attacked and defeated by Mian Yar Muhammad [12]. He also 
founded the town of Khudabad, 17 miles north-west of Sehwan, 
which became the capital of the Kalhora Chiefs [13]. 
Mian Yar Muhammad died in 1718 [14] and was buried in a 
beautiful tomb at Khudabad—a most beautiful example of Mos¬ 
lem architecture in Sind. Mian Yar Muhammad Khan’s reign 
was ‘distinguished no less for activity and prudence, than by 
the signal success with which those were ultimately crowned.' 
Mian Nur Muhammad, succeeded his father Mian Yar Muham¬ 
mad, but not without a struggle. His brother contested the 
succession for nearly three years, and this unnatural contest 
ceased only when Daud Khan, Mian Nur Muhammad's brother, 
was amply and honourably provided for. He too was given by 
the Emperor of Delhi—Muhammad Shah, all the sanads and 
offices granted to his father. The title of Khuda Yar Khan 
was also bestowed on him [15]. At this time, it may be noted, 
the Kalhora chief was the governor of a not very extensive por¬ 
tion of Sind. His territory was confined, only to some portion of 
Northern Sind. In 1722 Mian Nur Muhammad warred on Daud- 
potas [10], who had trespassed on the parganahs of Shikarpur, 
Khanpur and other places [17]. Twice did Mian Nur Muham¬ 
mad invade Shikarpur, with the intention of reducing it, but the 
fort of Shikarpur was well defended, and the besiegers retired 
to their capital—Khudabad. After nine montlis, Nur Muhammad 
sent another large force, under the command of his orother, 
but this force too, was defeated and slaughtered by the Daud- 
potahs. These defeats did not dishearten Mian Nur Muham¬ 
mad. The next year, saw another Kalhora force, marching to¬ 
wards Shikarpur. The chief of the Daudpotas now, was one 
Sadik Khan, who finding himself unable to fight with tlie Kal- 
horas, fled. “So the Kalhoras gained peaceably what they could 
not gain by force” [18]. After subduing the Daudpotas, in 
1730, Min Nur Muhammad commenced hostilities with the Khan 
of Kalat, who called himself “The Royal Eagle of Kohis- 

10 IHd., pp. 142-144. 

11. Jhok is a small town in tlio Karachi district and contains the shrine of Shah Ina- 
yutallah Sufi. 

12. Kalich Beg, op. cit., II, pp. 132—133. 

13. Haig ciC, p. 114. 

14. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, p. 144. 

15. McMurdo op. cit., J. B, B. R. A. S. I., p. 413. 

16. Aitken, Gazetteer of Sind, p. 107, explains that Daudpotas, or sons of Daud, 
trace ttoir descent from the Abbasido Khalifas through one Amir Ahmad, who came to 
Sind via Makran and sot up a kingdom. 

17. KaUch Bog. op, cit, II, p. 146. 

18. Sbahnmet All, History of Bhawaipuvt pp. 19-21. , 
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tan/' The expedition against the Khan of Kalat, was crowned 
with success. A pitched battle was fought at the village of 
Jandehar in 1731 in which the Royal Eagle of Kohistan—Mir 
Abdullah Khan was slain, and Brohis, utterly routed. Peace 
was made with the Brohis, and the future good connections be¬ 
tween the Kalhoras and the Brohis were guaranteed by the two 
sons of Mian Nur Muhammad Khan marrying the two royal 
ladies of the Brohi clan [19]. In 1736, the fortress of Bukkur 
and its dependencies were made over to Mian Nur Muhammad, 
who had already acquired Sehwan; and in the next year, Naw- 
ab Sadik Ali Khan, the governor of Thatta, being unwilling 
to retain the charge of the place, the ''Suhha of Thatta," was 
also given to Mian Nur Muhammad [20]. Thus by 1737, the 
whole of vSind practically, came under the rule of Mian Nur 
Muhammad. The Kalhora rule, therefore, may be said to have 
started from 1737. 

We have mentioned before, that the Kalhoras were ad¬ 
dicted more to agrarian than to war-like pursuits. They, there¬ 
fore, invited mercenaries from the mountainous regions to the 
north-west of Sind, to take service in their armies. The Baloch 
tribes including Talpurs, left their mountains at this invita¬ 
tion, and came down to Sind where they enlisted in the Kalhora 
army [21]. The coming of the Talpurs and other Balochis in 
Sind is thus described by that famous orientalist—Richard F. 
Burton:— 

'"When the Balochis arrived within fifteen miles of Khuda- 
bad, the prince sent out several of his ministers and nobles, with 
presents of clothes and horses with gold saddles, to receive and 
escort his distinguished guests to the capital. As the proces¬ 
sion advanced, it met a troop of beggarly shepherds, followed 
by their flocks, and women mounted on asses. The ministers 
enquired for Mir Aludo and were much astonished when told 
that the ragged wayfarer with the Dhcri [22] in his hand and 
the Kambo [23] on his shoulders, was the personage whom they 
were sent to conduct with such ceremony. However, they 
saluted hirn with courtesy, took the Dheri and Kambo from him, 
mounted him upon the best horse and accompanied him on his 
way to the capital." [24] 

19. Kalich Beg, op. cit., II, pp. 146-147. 

20. Ibid,, p. 147. 

21. Alienations in Sind, I, pp. 1*2. 

22. Dheri is a bit of stone or other such material, round which the raw wool thread is 
(twisted. 

23. Kambo is a long cloth thrown over the right shoulder, and so fastened round the 

, as to leave a place for the lambs that are too young to walk. 

24■ Buxton, Sind and the Hopes that inhabit the Valley of the Indus^ j), 23^, 
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The above story, of the Talpurs being originally shepherds 
and goatherds, supports the etymological theory advanced by 
Ansari. The word “lalpur," he asseverates, is a corrupted form 
of the word “Thal-Bur,” which in Persian language means, the 
“cutter of branches,” a task generally done by sliepherds and 
goatherds. [25] 

The latter Talpur chiefs, deprecated this theory about their 
hunible origin, and were emphatic, that they were of the Arab 
origin, and were descended from “Amir Hamzah, the son of 
Hasham, the son of Abul-Munaf.” [2G] Whether of humble 
origin or of Arab pedigree, is not so much to the point as the 
rise of the Talpurs to eminence. The immediate common an¬ 
cestor of the Talpurs, was one Kuka or Begam. One of his sons 
Hotak, begot a son, Shahdad by name. [27] This Shahdad 
Khan, left his paternal home on account of some diiference of 
opinion with his paternal uncle Mir Sobdar. He migrated to the 
plains of Sind, where he took service with the Kalhora chief, 
Mian Yar Mahommad. [28] A large number of Balochis fol¬ 
lowed him. Extensive lands wrere given to them, on account 
of their military service, in the neighbourhood of Brahmanabad. 
Shahdadpur, [29] called after this Mir Shahdad, became their 
headquarters. [30] This must have occurred at the close of the 
17th century or in the beginning of the 18th century, when Mir 
Shadad Khan is heard for the first time, fighting bravely in the 
Derail Ghazi Khan and Derail Ismail Khan, on behalf of Prince 
Muizzudin. On account of his bravery his position was raised 
and favours bestowed on him. [31] Mir Shahdad, gracually be¬ 
came the chief adviser of Mian Yar Mahommed Klian, and ‘ac¬ 
quired a great deal of influence in political affairs’ [32]. Mir 
Shahdad died in 1734, and one of his sons, Mir Bahram, served 
Mian Nur Mahommed Kalhora faithfully and well [33]. Hardly 
had Mian Nur Mahommed enjoyed his rule for one year, when he 
heard of the mighty Persian host, under the leadership of Nadir 
Shah, rushing like a mighty torrent from the North-West, and 
sweeping away everything before it. Nadir Shah, it is narrated 
got angry, at the refusal of the Moghul Emperor—Mahommed 
Shah, to deliver up some fugitives who had fled and found asy- 


25. Ansari, Mudnian Races found in Sind, p.2lr>. 

26. An Kx-Political , Dry Leaves fiorn Yount' Lgvpt, p. 358. 

27. Alienations in Sind, IJ, p. 79. 

28. An Ex-Political, op. cit., p, 359. 

29. Shalidadpiir, the cliicf toWn oi Shahdadpur Taluka, is at a distance of forty niilef 
jvorth-cast to Hyderabad in Sind. 

30. Alienations in Sind, I, p. 2. 

31. Kalich Beg, op. cit., 11, pp. 143-144. 

32. im., p. 165. 

33« AlimHm m Sind, IJ, pp. 7^4 
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lum in India. The rapid march of Nadir, the defeat of the ''ef- 
fiminate'’ Indian army, the general massacre in the streets of 
Delhi, and the plunder of every conceivable article in Delhi for 
35 days [34], are matters too well-known to need any elaboration. 
On tne 22nd April, 1739, the Moghul Emperor, Mahommed 
Shah, concludea a treaty with Nadir Shah, by which he ceded 
to him all the territories to the westward of the '‘River Attock/' 
He made over to Nadir Shah, “The Castle Buckar, Sunker, and 
Khoudabad, the rest of the Territories, Passes, and Abodes 
of the Chokias, Ballches, etc., with Province of Tatta, etc.'' [35] 
Mian Nur Mahommed did not approve of this cession of Sind 
to Nadir Shah, by the Emperor of Delhi, as the ceded lands 
formed his territory, and he committed the blunder, of refusing 
to recognise Nadir Shah, as his sovereign. [36] When Nadir 
Shah came to know of this, he left Kabul on tlie 27th November, 

1739, and marched towards Sind. C)n the 1st of February, 

1740, he reached Larkana, w here he learnt that Mian Nur Mahom¬ 
med had lied to Umarkot, with his treasure. Mian Nur Mahom¬ 
med imagined that the desert, the forests and lack of proper 
roads in Sind, w^ould prove too much for Nadir Shah, who w^ould 
therefore fail to reach him in the desirt fastness of LImarkot. 
The army of Nadir Shah, how^ever, marched towm'ds the desert, 
and on tlie Kth February, 1740, at 3 o'clock, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of UniarKot. Mian Nur Mahommed was cap¬ 
tured by the Persian advance-guard and the poor fellow'^ w^as 
made to disgorge all his wealth, wJiich he had buried in the 
underground cellars of the fort of Umarkot. This hidden trea¬ 
sure amounted to one crore of rupees. The Persian host left 
Umarkot, with Mian Nur Mahommed in chains and reached 
Larkana on the 3rd of March, 1740. Nadir Shah pardoned the 
Mian, and restored back to him only Lower and Central Sind. 
The country, bordering Baluchistan w^as given over to Muhbat 
Khan, the chief of that province, and Sliikarpur was given to 
the Daudpotas. [37] This was not all. A further penalty of 
an annual tribute ol twenty lakhs was imposed on Mian Nur 
Mahommed, and his tw'o sons—Mahommd Murad Yab Khan 
and Ghulam Shah Khan, were taken aw^ay by Nadir Shah with 
himself, as hostages. After giving Mian Nur Mahommed, the 
title of Shah Kuli Khan, Nadir Shah and his army left Sind. [38] 
Nadir Shah's invasion of Sind, had disorganised the peaceful 
Government of the country, and some local tribes had shaken 


34. Murray, Ji ii^iory oj U.dia, pp. 272-274. 

35. Frasiir, 'I he Hi!>iory o/ JSadir bhah, pp. 223-226. 

36. Haig, op, cit., p. Ii6. 

37. Jones, Hi$toire de Plader Chah, II, pp. 68-64. 

op, oit., J. B. B. E. A. S., 1,p. 417^ 
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off their yoke of obedience. The year 1741 was therefore spent 
in punishing these rebellious tribes. In 1743, Nadir vShah sent 
Thamas Kuli Khan to Sind to punish the Daudpotas. Mian 
Nur Mahommed deemed it wise, to remain quiet and not take 
part in any matter. This resulted into anarchy, as there was 
practically no Government in the country. After some time, 
the Mian went to the camp of Thamas Kuli Khan and was given 
back his authority. But Thamas Kuli Khan, compelled him to 
give his third son, Attur Khan, as hostage. During the next 
three years, after the departure of Thamas Kuli Khan, the Hindu 
chiefs of Kakralla and Dharaja [39] were chastised and sub¬ 
dued, and once more, the Kalhora authority was established in 
Sind. [40] 

Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747 and his Afghanistan 
territory was seized and regained by Ahmed Shah Abdali. [41] 
This new’ sovereign and successor of Nadir vShah, confirmed Mian 
Nur Mahommd afresh as the ruler of Sind, and gave him the title 
of Shah Naw^ab Khan. Soon after this, Mian Nur Mahommed's 
three sons returned from Persia, where they had remained as 
hostages [42]. Ahmed Shah Abdali, the founder of the Govern¬ 
ment of Duranis, w’as for the first few^ years of his rule, too much 
occupied with greater affairs than Sind and Mian Nur Mahommed 
taking advantage of this opportunity, stopped paying the an¬ 
nual tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees, fixed by Nadir Shah [43]. 

In 1754, King Ahmed vShah, advanced towards Sind, to enforce 
the payment of the annual tribute, which, as mentiond above, 
the Mian had foolishly evaded. The Mian fled to Jesulmir, 
where he died '‘of quinsy or the inflammation of the throat.” [44] 
After the death of Mian Nur Mahommed in 1755, his eldest son, 
Mahommd Murad Yab Khan, succeeded him on the throne, 
which he enjoyed for only a short time. Ahmed Shah Abdali 
not only confirmed him in the rank and power of his father, but 
conferred on him the title of Sirbuland Khan. Mian Mahom¬ 
med Murad Yab Khan's rule or misrule did not last long. He 
ill treated the noblemen and oppressed his subjects, with the 
result that he was deposed and his brother, Mian Ghularn Shah, 
was seated on the Gadi [45]. His another brother Mian Atur 
Khan, resented this and personally represented his case before 

39. Bulcliand, History of Sind, p. 27, identifies Iheso two places as parts of Mirpur 
Bathoro and Mirpur Sakro Talukas, now. 

40. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, pp. 149-150. 

41. Haig, op. cit., p. 117. 

42. Kalich Beg, ap. cit., 11, p. 151. 

43. Haig, op* and loo. cit. 

44. Kali<^ Beg, op. cit., IJ, p, 152. 

45. im.» pp. 153.155, , , 
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the Durani king—Ahmed Shah. He succeeded in getting Fir¬ 
man from the king, appointing him as the ruler of Sind, instead 
of Ghulam Shah. Atur Khan was joined by his brother, Ahmed 
Yar Khan and both of them proceeded to Sind. Atur Khan 
being armed with the Royal Seal and a body of Afghan soldiers, 
the people of Sind deserted the cause of Mian Ghulam Shah, and 
turned towards the new nominee. The result was that having 
no other alternative, Mian Ghulam Shah fled to desert. [4.6] 
Then followed a period of incessant warfare best ween Ghulam 
Shah on one side, and his two brothers—Attur Khan and Ahmed 
Yar Khan on the other, in which, Ghulam Shah ultimately be¬ 
came victorious [47]. It is from 1762, that Mian Ghulam Shah's 
rule may be said to have commenced, as it was in this year, 
that he was confirmed as the ruler of Sind by the royal Firman, 
Along with the royal Firman, Ahmed Shah bestowc^d on him 
the title of “Shah Wardi Khan," an elephant, a robe of honour 
and many other presents [48]. The rule of Mian Ghulam Shah 
marks the zenith of the glory of the Kalhora rule. He was the 
most capable and vigorous of the Kalhora rulers. His l:)rilliant 
career, and vigorous rule, arouses further admiration, when it 
is learnt that he was absolutely illiterate and was of lowly birth. 
If the oral tradition, quite popular in Sind, is to be given credence, 
then Mian Ghulam Shah, was a gift of vShah Abdul Latif Bhitai, 
a local saint and poet who flourished in the days of Mian Nur 
Mahommed. Mir Nur Mahommed, according to tradition, 
possessed a beautiful dancing girl—Gulan. This girl was wont 
to dance before the famous poet, every Friday night, with ex¬ 
quisite grace. On one such occasion, when Gulan had danced 
with great artistry and abandon, the poet was so pleased with 
her, that he desired her to ask him for anything. The dancer 
modestly asked for a son, and the poet, being endowed with 
supernatural powers, blessed her and promised her a son. In 
due course of time, the story runs, Mian Gliulam Shah was 
born to Gulan, and the saintly poet blessed the child, prophesy¬ 
ing his greatness by saying :— 

There being nobody to subdue in Sind, and nothing to con¬ 
quer, Mian Ghulam Shah turned his covetous eyes, after his as¬ 
cension in 1762, to the Cutch territory. (49) In 1763 Mian Ghu¬ 
lam Shah marched towards Cutch, conquering the frontier fort 


46* Ibid., 
[47. Haig., 
Kalicb 


..*117-118* 

II, p. 161. 
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of Sindri on the way [50]. On the heights of Jarah [51] was 
fought a terrible battle between the Sind army and the Rajputs 
of Cutch. The Rajputs, according to their time-honoured cus¬ 
tom, cut the throats of all their ladies and then donning saffron 
robes, came out to fight unto death. For six hours in a thick 
fog which obscured the light of day, the battle went on, and 
so terrible was the slaughter that ''stones a pound in weight, 
were moved from the side of the hill, by the streams of blood.'' 
The loss of both the armie^s was considerable, and in the evening, 
both the armies, made a "precipitate retreat." Next year, 
Mian Ghnlam Shah again invaded Cutch and arrived near the 
capital of Cutch. The Rao of Cutch, however, sued for peace 
and pacified the Mian, by offering him his two seaports of Basta 
and Lakhpat, on the borders of Sind. In 1765, on account of 
his bravery and successfully managing the affairs of Sind, Mian 
Ghulani Shah received a fresh title of "Shams-ud-Dawlat" or 
"The Sword of the State," from the king [52]. Two more facts, 
require to be noticed, in the career of Mian Ghulam Shah, 
namely, his founding the modern tovm of Hyderabad (in Sind) 
and his matrimonial connections with the Rao of Cutch. Khuda- 
bad, the capital city of the Kalhoras, had soon after its founding 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, been abandoned. 
Each successive Kalhora chief, had thereafter founded a new 
capital, which, either to some idle whim or danger from the 
summer floods of the Indus, had to be abandoned. Thus Khu- 
dabad [53] Muradabad [54] Allahabad, [55] and Shahgaih [56] 
became capital towns for a short time, only to be deserted for 
new ones. In 1768, Mian Ghulam Shah decided to change his 
capital. He chose the site of old Nerun Kot, on the left bank 
of the Indus, which, since many centuries used to be called 
Nerun Kafri or the Nerun of the Infidels. The range of Ganja 
hills, lying far above the Indus innundations, with the newly 
formed Phuleli river washing its base, guaranteed security and 
permanence, and the northern spur of the low range of Ganja 
hill, was selected for building the new capital. The graves of 
certain Pirs or holy men, and the shapeless rubbish that once 
upon a time was the old fort of Nerun, were cleared away and 
a large fort was built on the site. And to this newly built capi¬ 
tal, Mian Ghulam Shah removed his court in 1770 and called it 
Hyderabad. [57] In the same year, good connections be tween 

50. Kalich Beg, op. and loo. cit. 

61. This place is twenty-miles north-east of Lakhpat Bundar in Cutch. 

52. McMurdo, op. cit., J. B. B, R. A. S., J, pp.423-424. 

63. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, p. 142, 

54. Ibid., p. 154. 

55. Ibid., p. 155. 

56. Ibid., p. 158. 

67. Haig, fp. cit., p. 119.121. , 
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the Rao of Cutch and Mian Ghulam Shah were established by 
matrimonial relationship. The Rao of Cutch gave Mian Ghul¬ 
am Shah, the daughter of one of his cousins, in marriage. [58] 
It appears that the Mian wanted, the Rao's sister in marriage, 
but later on was content to have the daughter of the chief of 
Khanker [59]. The seaports of Basta and Lakhpat, were re¬ 
turned to the Rao, by the highly pleased Mian, in consideration 
of this marriage. 

In 1772, several tombs, situated on a hillock to the south¬ 
west of the fort of Hyderabad, were razed to the ground, by 
Mian Ghulam ShalCs orders, with a view to construct a small 
mud fort on the cleared ground ; while this mud fort was being 
built, the Mian was suddenly smitten with paralysis, which 
proved fatal. In two days' time, he was dead. His death, which 
took place on the 2nd August, 1772, was attributed, by the 
superstitious people, to the sacrilege he had committed, in des¬ 
troying the graves of the venerated saints on Shah Makai's hil¬ 
lock, to build his mud-fort there [0(1]. He was buried in a beauti¬ 
ful tomb, to the northern extremity of the town of Hyderabad. 
This tomb, ^Though sadly dilapidated, is by far the finest and 
was selected by Lord Curzon as the only one that deserved to be 
restored and kept in repair at the public expense" [61]. On the 
next day, after Mian Ghulam Shah's death, his son, Mian Mahom- 
med Surfraz Khan, was seated on the throne. King Taimur 
Shah, who had succeeded to the throne of Kandhar, after the 
death of his father—Ahmad Shah Durani, recognised the Mian, 
as the new ruler of Sind, by sending him a robe of honour and 
conferring on him the title of ‘'Khuda Yar Khan" [62]. After 
settling the affairs in the northern districts of his territory, Mian 
Mahommed Sarfraz Khan led his army to Cutch, the ruler of 
which country, welcomed the Mian. This submissive attitude 
of the Rao of Cutch pleased the Mian, who left the Rao in peace 
and went towards Gujrat. The Jarejah chief of that province, 
too, submitted. Then the Mian returned back to Sind. [63] 
The submissive attitude of the Rao of Cutch and the Jarejah 
Chief, is a statement by the Mahommedan historian, which ad¬ 
mits of some doubt. Dr. Burnes has clearly stated in his book, 
Narrative of a Visit to Court of Scinde," that Mian Sar¬ 
fraz Khan invaded Cutch twice leaving behind a desolate and 
plundered country. [64] Had the attitude of the Rao of Cutch 

58. Kalich Beg, op. cit.t II, p. 163. . 

59. Burnes, >4 Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, V. 151, 

60. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, pp. 163-164. 

61. Aitken, Gaz. of Sind, p. 113. 

62. Kalich Beg, op, cit., p. 164. 

63. Loc. dt. 

64 • Bunios, op. 151, 
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been submissive and humble, the entry of Sind army in Cutch, 
would have been peaceful and there would not have been any 
devastation or desolation in its wake. 

The Talpurs it will be remembered had risen to power in 
the days of Mian Yar Mahommed, in the beginning of the 18th 
century. After the death of Mir Shahdad Khan Talpur in 1734, 
his son Mir Bahram, had continued to serve Mian Nur Mahom¬ 
med, as faithfully as his father. [Go] Mir Bahram, through 
ability, had come to occupy a very prominent position in the 
political affairs of Sind. It was through him, that Mian Mahom¬ 
med Murad Yar Khan was dethroned in favour of Mian Ghulam 
Shah [66]. On account of this, he had won the respect of Mian 
Ghulam vShah. After Mian Ghulam Shah's death, Mir Bah¬ 
ram Khan continued to serve the Kalhora family, now repre¬ 
sented by Mian Mahommed vSarfraz Khan. One of the court¬ 
iers of the Mian, by name Rajah Likhi, began to sow the seeds 
of distrust in the heart of the Mian, against Mir Bahram Khan. 
Mian Sarfraz Khan was not a fool, but the strategy of Rajah 
Likhi slowly began to work. The Mian began to evince dis¬ 
trust of the Mir and gradually became cold towards him. The 
advice of Diwan Gidumal [67], Mian Sarfraz Khan's faithful 
minister was not listened to, and the efforts of this Hindu minis¬ 
ter, to bring about a reconciliation between the Mian and Mir 
Baliram Khan, failed. 

Mir Bahram was a shrewd person and he felt that his life 
was in danger. He therefore called his two sons—Bijai' Khan 
and Sobdar Khan, in his presence, and told them that he felt, 
he would soon be destroyed by Mian Sarfraz Khan. ‘'You 
know we have sworn on the Koran to be faithful to him (Mian 
Sarfraz Khan) and he has sworn to be kind to us. If now, with¬ 
out any reason he causes some harm to us, we must quietly bear 
it, leaving him to the punishment of God.” The two sons were 
told, to escape and save their lives, while the going was good, 
leaving their aged father to his fate. The eldest son took the 
hint and started on a pilgrimage to Mecca [68], but the younger 
son—Mir Sobdar Khan, preferred to stay with his father, and die 
along with him, if the matters came to a push. One day after 
this, Mir Bahram Khan went to the royal court, to pay his usual 

65. Cf., supra. 

66. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, p. 165. 

67. This Hindu gentleman, according to Bherumal, Amilan-jo-Ahwal, pp. 40*41, 

Was the actual founder of the town of Hyderabad Sind. Mian Ghulam Shah gave him the 
necessary money, and he built tjbe fort of Hyderabad. , .i- . 

68. Mir Bijar's conduct is rather surprising. Knowing that his father s life Was m 
danger, he still went away to Mecca, to save his own life obviously. The only conclusira, 
for his lack ol filial regard, according to me, is the bad spirit existing between the father 
and the son. 
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respects. Mian .Sarfraz Khan gave him a letter to read, telling 
him that it was from his son Mir Bijar. While Mir Bahram was 
reading the letter, a servant, at a previously arranged signal, 
drew out his sword, and killed the aged Mir Bahram Khan. 
Mir Sobdar Khan, who was standing outside, was then besieged 
by some courtiers and cut to pieces, but not before his strong 
hand had knocked off few heads. This event occurred in the 
year 1774 [09]. Mir Bijar Khan being away on pilgrimage, his 
cousin Mir Fateh Khan, collected an army of Baloches, with 
a view to punish the treacherous Kalhora chief—Mian Sarfraz 
Khan. He attacked tlic fort of Khudabad.but Mian Muhammed 
Sarfraz Khan, fearing the wrath of tlie infuriated Baloches, 
secretly fled from the Khudabad fori, and sailing hastily in a 
fisherman’s boat, he reached tile fori of l-h'Xlerabad. After his 
flight, his adherents placed Mian Sarfraz Khan’s l)rothcr— 
Mahommed Khan on the tlii'one. Mahommed Khan was a ruler 
only in name because the real power lay in the hands of Rajah 
Likhi. Mir Fateh Khan, after having taken his revenge, retired 
to Shahdadpur, the capital of the Baloches. 

The incapacity of Mian Mahommed Khan made a change 
in the rulers necessary, and the choice of Rajah Likhi and his 
companions, fell on Mian Ghulam Nabi, who was a brother of the 
deceased Mian Ghulam Shah. In 1777, Mian Mahommed Khan 
was compelled to vacate the throne for his uncle—Mian Ghulam 
Nabi [70]. At this time Bijir Khan returnd from his pilgrimage 
and summoned the Baloches to aid him in avenging the murders 
of his father and brother [71]. The evil counsellors of Mian 
Ghulam Nabi, prepared to march out, and fight with Mir Bijar. 
This was against Mian Ghulam Nabi’s wishes, who being a peace- 
loving man, suggested that peace be made with Mir Bijar. To 
this, his counsellors would not listen and he was compelled to go 
with them and fight. At Lanyari in the Shahdadpur taluka, 
a battle was fought, between the Baloches and the Mian’s army. 
When the Mian saw his soldiers losing ground, he sent a message 
to Mir Bijar, requesting him to get him out of the difficulty, as 
he felt himself quite helpless in the hands of Rajah Likhi, [72] 
and his other counsellors. When these wicked men came to know 
of this, they became very angry and murdered the Mian. The 
Kalhora army was defeated and Tajah Likhi and others of his 
band fled. In the Hyderabad fort at this time, Mian Abdun- 

69. Kalich Beg, op, cit., II, 166-168. 

70. Ibid,, pp. 168-170. 

71. Haig, op. cit., p. 122. 

72. This Tajah LikM Was the son of Bajah Likhi. He had taken his father's place after 
the latter^s death, which according to Kalich Beg, History of Sind, II, p. 170, Was due to 
fiag«at the news of the coming back to Sind of Mir Bijar Bjxan. 
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nabi, a brother of the murdered Mian Ghulam Nabi, had the 
charge of four roysl prisoners. They were Mian Sarfraz Khan, 
his two sons, and his brother Mahmud Khan who had been de¬ 
posed in favour of Mian Ghulam Nalu. Learning of Mian Ghu¬ 
lam Nabi's death, Mian Abdunnabi killed all these four prisoners 
and thus removed his possible rivals for the throne of Sind. 
After the battle of Lanyari, Mir Bijar laid siege to the fort of 
Hyderabad, which Mian Abdunnabi stoutly defended. Peace 
was however made between the two, by which the throne was 
given to Mian Abdunnabi, and Mir Bijar became his chief minis¬ 
ter [73]. During the reign of Mian Abdunnabi, Sind was in¬ 
vaded by the army of King Taimur, under the leadership of Izzat 
Yar Khan Abbasi, w^ho had obtained from king Taimur, the ruler- 
ship of Sind, to the exclusion of Mian Abdunnabi. A battle 
took place in 1781, near Shikarpur, between the Afghan arm}-' and 
the Sind force, in which after much bloodshed, the Afghan army 
was defeated. At this, king Taimui was so incensed that he 
personally marched against Sind. Mir Bijar Khan was not only 
brave but tactful too. He went forward to pacify the king and 
succeeded in doing so, with the result that the angry monarch 
not only went back to his country pleased, but he confirmed Mian 
Abdunnabi as the ruler of Sind [74]. On account of his ability 
and political sagacity, Mir Bijar came to be the real ruler in the 
land, Mian Abdunnabi being merely a puppet. The result was 
that Mian Abdunnabi began to chafe under the tutelage in which 
he was held, [75] 

In 1781, one day, two Rajputs came to Mir Bijar, telling 
him that they had brought for him a confidential letter from the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Mir Bijar went to a private room, ac¬ 
companied by these two Rajputs, from Jodhpur. As he was 
busy reading the letter, these two Ra jputs taking their daggers, 
plunged them in the sides of Mir Bijar, who jumped up at this 
assault, and cut these treacherous Hindus into pieces, with his 
sword. But the dagger blows he had received, proved fatal and 
he too fell down dead [70]. What could have been the object 
of this murder? One theory is that Mian Abdunnabi fearing 
the growing power of Mir Bijar, hired two assassins from the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, for the removal of this Baloch warrior, the 
consideration for this foul deed being the fort of Umarkot, which 
was given to the Maharaja of Jodhpur [77]. According to ano¬ 
ther historian, this murder was committed, not at the instigation 

73. JWrf., pp. 171-176. 

74. Ibid., pp. 175-178. 

75. McMurdo, op, cit., J. B. B. R. A. S., I, p. 427. 

76. Kalich Beg. op. cit., II, pp. 178-179. 

77. jr6*rf.,p. 180,11. 1. 
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of Mian Abdunnabi, but his mother, in whose heart, the murder 
of her son—Mian Ghulam Nabi, in the battle of Lanyari, had 
caused the birth of bitter feelings against Mir Bijar, whom some¬ 
how she held responsible for her son's death. She communicat¬ 
ed her gricivances to Maharaja Bijaising of Jodhpur, who under¬ 
took to help her. He sent two Rajputs to Sind to murder Bijar 
Khan, promising their families, in case they perished in their 
task, an annual of Rs. :i0,()0() [78]. Lieut.-CoL James Tod, 
advances another theory, which exonerates Mian Abdunnabi, 
from having any hand, in the murder of Mir Bijar. Mir Bijar, 
according to Tod, had been presumptuous in demanding a daugh¬ 
ter of the royal family of Marwar, to be his wife. Maharaja Bijai¬ 
sing, smarting under this insult, hired tw'o assassins to destroy 
Mir Bijar, which they successfully did, at the cost of their own 
lives [79]. But if the motive for this murder is clouded with 
doubt, the deed anyway is clear. 

After the death of Mir Bijar, his son—Mir Abdullah became 
the head of the Baloch tribe. Accompanied by his relatives, 
he w’ent to Mian Abdunnabi, to pay the customary respects. 
But Mian Abdunnabi being guilty, feared revenge at the hands 
of the Baloches. He therefore fled to Kalat, with his treasure 
and confidential servants. The throne being vacant, Mir Ab¬ 
dullah selected oneSadikAli, a kinsman of the Kalhora rulers, 
and placed the turban of rulership [80] on his head. Sadik Ali 
being religiously inclined, took little or no interest in the mun¬ 
dane affairs like the gorvernment of Sind. The result was that 
Mir Abdullah became the real ruler of the land, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the people [81]. Mian Abdunnabi wanted to get back 
the rulership of Sind, so he appealed to Nasir Khan of Kalat, 
and Maharajah of Jodhpur for aid. The result was that two 
armies, one of Kalat and the other from Jodhpur, began to march 
on Sind, from the north and the cast. Mir Abdullah prepared 
his army and marched out to oppose the Jodhpur army, which 
he totally defeated, gaining much booty. Without taking any 
rest, Mir Abdullah marched against the Kalat army, whicfi also 
he defeated causing Mian Abdunnabi to fly for his life to 
Kalat [82]. While at Kalat, Mian Abdunnabi heard of the com¬ 
ing of the famous Afghan Chief—Sardar Madad Khan to 

78. Shahamet Ali, History of BhawnUpur, pp. 65-66, 

79. Tod. Avnals and Antiquities of llajasuian^ III, (1920 Edition) p. 1289. 

80. Turban i h llin (omnion hcad-gcarin Sii.d. Ono of the customs, on the ascetisictfl 
of a new ruler on tlie throne Was the tying of ‘'Pugrev” round the head of the ruler by his 
mini6t<ir or tJu: nuu.t ijni'oilaut pcr.son at the court in recognition of hi shaving become the 
king. This was a typical Muhammadan custom, to Which great importaiice used to be 
atta^ed. 

SI. Kalich Beg, of. cit., II, J79-J3L 

sa, md„ FP. 181.154, 
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Bhawalpiir. Ho solicited the Afghan Chiof^s lielp for getting 
back vSind. King Taimur Shah also wTote to Madad Khan, to 
take the Afghan army to Sind. Madad Klian rushed on Sind 
like a hurricane, devastating the country from the north to the 
south, Madad Khan’s sole object was to obtain the treasure 
and the loot which Mian Abduniiabi had pomised him. VVTien 
these were not forthcoming, he commenced plundering towns 
and villages. Then commenced a reign of terror, the like of 
which had not ben seen or heard of bcTore in Sind. Rich or poor, 
high or low, irrespective of sex, all were mercilessly beaten and 
deprived, as the native historian puts it, of all their property, 
'"even to the clothes on their piTSons, to the shoes in their feet, 
and to the mats in their houses’" [83]. '‘Madad Khan,” writes 
Elphinstonc, “laid waste the country with tire and sw^ord; and 
so severe were his ravages, that a clrcadfnl famin'^ followed his 
campaign, and the province of Sind, is said not yet to have 
recovered from what it suffered on that occasion.” [84] Mir 
Abdullah and other Talpiir chiefs, negotiated for peace but found 
out that Madad Khan intended treachery, so they prepared 
to fight with Ihm. But Madad Khan and liis sa\a'ge Afghans, 
satiated with blood and ruin, left Sind for ever, leaving Mian 
Abdunnabi to shift for himself as best as he could [85]. Mian 
Abduniiabi now sought to be reconciled to Mir Abdullah Khan. 
This he successfully effected by sending the Koran to Mir Abdul¬ 
lah on the margin of which he wrote, “I hereby commit to writ¬ 
ing and swear by the word of God that henceforth, I shall re¬ 
main true to the Mir and will not prove treacherous.” [86] On 
this sacred promise, the reconciliation was brought about be¬ 
tween the Mian and the Mir, but the Kalhora family was ill- 
fated. Hardly had the reconciliation been effected, and peace 
and good will restored, when Mian Abdunnabi began to seek 
an opportunity, to have Mir Abdullah Khan murdered. And 
he had not long to wait. One day when Mir Abdullah and Mir 
Fateh Khan, the two Jaipur chiefs, went to the court of the 
Kalhora chief, they were asked by the attendants at the gate, to 
unbuckle their swords, and enter the court unarmed. The 
Mirs thought that either it was a foul plan or the Mian was mere¬ 
ly testing them. They bravely handed over their swords, but as 
soon as this was done, thoy both were surrounded by the Mian’s 
men who immediately made them prisoners. The captive Mirs 
now realized that their end was near; so they started reciting the 
Koran. An executioner came on the scene and cut off their 


83* Ibid., pp. 184-185 and 187. 

84. Elpliinstoiio, Kauhool, p. 561. 

85. Kalicb Beg. op. cit., 11, pp. 186 and 189-191. 

86. 191. 
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heads. This butchery took place in 1783. [87] This was the 
last proverbial straw which broke the Talpur camel’s back. 
Again and again had the Talpurs reinstated the treacherous 
Kalhoras to power, forgetting their feelings of revenge and re¬ 
peatedly they had experienced ingratitude for their good will, 
and treachery for their faithfulness. Under the leadership 
of Mir Fateh Ali Khan (grandson of Mir Bahram who had been 
murdered in 1774), the Baloches rose and engaged the force of 
Mian Abdunnabi, in the battle of Halani, defeating it. This 
battle took place in 1783 [88]. For the next few years Mian 
Abdunnabi strove hard and repeatedly to get back the Sind 
rulership. He returned to Sind, with the help of the Kalat army, 
which after plundering Abdunnabi’s own camp, in lieu of pay 
and provisions, deserted him and went back to Kalat. The 
dejected Mian then went before Taimur Shah of Afghanistan, 
pleading for aid against Mir Fateh Ali Khan and other Talpur 
Chiefs. When this news was received in Sind, Mir Fateh Ali 
Khan, sent his envoys to the royal court, to represent his case. 
Taimur Shah, at last divided Sind, into two halves, bestowing 
one half on Mir Fateh Ali Khan, and the other on Mian Abdun¬ 
nabi. An arbitrator and an Afghan army were despatched to 
Sind, to reinstate Mian Abdunnabi. The Mir’s envoys had not 
been idle all this time, at the royal court. They at last pur- 
suaded Taimur Shah to issue a firman, appointing Mir Fateh 
Ali Khan as the ruler of the whole Sind and ordering Mian Abdun¬ 
nabi to desist from attacking or invading Sind. [89] It is 
learnt that the consideration for obtaining this firman, in favour 
of Mir Fateh Ali Khan, was nine lacs of rupees in cash [90]. The 
cha^in and despair of Mian Abdunnabi, should rather be left to 
the imagination of the reader, than described. After wandering 
from place to place, he finally settled at Jodhpur, wher he was 
well received, [91] and where, to the present day, his descen¬ 
dants reside, as middle-class Jagirdars. 

In 1793, Taimur Shah died and his son—Zaman Shah, suc¬ 
ceeded him. The Talpur chiefs, who had ruled Sind now, for 
about 10 years, received recognition from him, as the rulers of 
Sind. [92] Thus ended finally the Kalhora rule, so promisingly 
started by Mian Nur Muhammed, and so gloriously maintained 
by his worthy son—Mian Ghulam Shah. 

87. Ibid., pp, 192-193. 

88. /W<f.,pp. 193-195. 

89. Ibid., pp. 198-202. 

90. Shahmet Ali, op., cit. p. 70. 

91. McMurdo, op. cit., J. B. B. R. A, S., I, p* 430. 

92. Kalich Beg ft/., II, p. 206. 
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A general review of the Kalhora dynasty, makes one wonder, 
at the folly and villainy, which both in the case of the latter 
Kalhoras, are found striving hard for pre-eminence. For a 
period of three centuries, these religious mendicants, struggled 
for greatness, and hardly had that object, so ardently sought for, 
been attained, when by their folly and overweening ambition, 
they were hurled back in 1783, to their original obscurity. The 
latter Kalhoras were neither imbeciles, nor thorough sadists. 
How then explain their murders? We believe that they were 
driven to these treacherous murders, bj^ a latent fear, inspired 
by the growing power of the Talpurs, that they were going to 
lose their rulership. That explanation makes their actions cre¬ 
dible, though not creditable. 

With the recognition of Mir Fateh All Khan by Zaman 
Shah in 1793, as the ruler of Sind, the pretensions of the Kal¬ 
horas were finally ended, and the Talpur rule commenced. 



ANCIENT SIND. 

By N. M. Billimoria. 


{Read on llih June, 1934) 


The earliest information which Europe derived from the 
writings of the Arabs upon India and the lands adjacent was 
that which the Abbo Ronaudot publislicdin the year 1718 under 
the title "Ancienues Relations d(^s Indes et de la Chine de deux 
voyageurs Mahometans qui y allercnt dans lo ixe siecle de notre 
ere/' By curious coincidence the work so translated happened 
to be the earliest work extant of the Arab Geographers relating 
to India. The light tlirown upon the East was so novel and un¬ 
expected that the translator was accused of inaccuracy, dis¬ 
crepancies, and even down right forger}/. Time has shown that 
all the charges were groundless. 

The early Arab Geographers arc :—1, Merchant Sulemain 
and Abu Zaid; 2. Khurcladba; 3. A1 Masudi; 4. A1 Istakhri; 
5. Ibn Haukal; 6. Suru-l-Buldan; 7. Al-Biruni; 8. A1 Idrasi; 
9. A1 Kazwani. 

Salsilatut Tawarikh of the merchant Sulaiman with addi¬ 
tions by Abu Zaidul Hassan of Siraf. The basis of the work and 
that which bears in the text of the title of Book I is the account 
written by a merchant named Sulaiman, who embarked on the 
Persian Gulf and made several voyages to India and China. 
The date of this is 851 A. D. The second part of the work was 
written by Abu Zaidul Hasan, a connoisseur; he never tra¬ 
velled in India; Masudi met this Abu Zaid at Basra in A.D. 916. 

Kitabul Masalik wal Mamalik, Book of Roads and Kingdoms; 
by Ibn Khttradadba, a name derived from his grandfather, who 
was a fire-worshiper, as the name shows, but who subsequently 
became a Maliommedan. Ibn Khuradadba attained high office 
under the Khalifs, and employed his leisure in literary work, the 
result of which was his book of Roads and Kingdoms. He died 
in 912 A. D. According to this Geographer the countries of Sind 
are Alkairumya ( a large town in Makran); Makran; A1 Mand 
(or rather country of the Meds); Kandhar; Kasran; Nukan; 
Kandabil; Kinnazbun; Armabil; Kanbali, Sabhan; Sadusan; 
Debal; Rasak; A1 Daur (Alor); Vandan; Multan; Sindan; 
Mandal; Salman; Sairash; Karaj; Rumla; Kuli; Kanauj; Baruh 
(Broach). 
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Some of these can be traced from the distances given from 
Armun to Narmasia 7 days journey; and the latter is the boun¬ 
dary between Persia and Sind; from Narmasia to Debal, 8 days 
journey; and from Debal to the junction of the River Mihran 
with the sea is two parsangs (parsang equals 7 miles). 

From Sind are brought the costus, canes and bamboos; 
from the Mihran to Bakkar which is the first place on the borders 
of Sind is four days journey ; the country abounds with canes 
in the hilly tracts but wheat is cultivated in the plains; 
the people are wanderers and robbers; from this place to the 
Meds are two parsangs; they also are robbers. 

III. A1 Masudi.—The greater part of his life was spent in 
travelling and his wanderings extended over nearly every Mahom- 
medan country. He says of himself that he travelled so far to 
the west (Morocco and Spain) that he forgot tl.e east, and so 
far to the east (China) that he forgot the west. The fruits of his 
observations and travels were embodied in his work^called 
Murujul Zahab (Meadows of Gold.) 

Extracts, —A1 Jahiz thinks that the river Mihrun in Sind 
comes from the Nile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it. 
He did not know that the Mihran of Sind comes from well- 
known sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country be¬ 
longing to Kanauj in the kingdom of Banura, from Kashmir, 
Kandhar, and Tafan; and at length running into MuHan, it 
receives the name of Mihran of gold, just as Multan means boun¬ 
dary of gold. The King of Multan is a Kuraishite.The 

River Mihran takes its course through the country of Mansura 
and falls near Debal into the Indian Ocean. In the bays of this 
sea there are many crocodiles, as in the bay of Sindabar in the 

kingdom.The ancients at least agree that 5 rivers 

flow into the Mihran, for Masudi, continues “when all the 5 rivers 
have passed the boundary of the house of gold, which is the mean¬ 
ing of the name of Multan, they unite at about 3 days journey 
below this city and above Mansura at a place called Dushab into 
one stream which proceeds to the town of Alrur (Alor) which 
lies on its western bank and belongs to Mausura where it receives 
the name of Miliran; there it divides into two branches both of 
which fall at the town of Shakira (Sanskrit Sagara) which belong 
also to the district of Mansura into the India sea, under the 
name of Mihran of Sind, about two days journey from the town 
of Debal. Multan is 75 Sindian parsangs from Mansura; the 
estates and villages dependent on Mansura amount to three 
hundred thousands. The whole country is well cultivated and 
covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war witji the 
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nation called the Meds (who are a race of vSind) and other races on 
the frontier of vSind. Mans lira derives its name from Mansur bin 
Jamhur, Governor of the Ummayids. The King of Mansura has 
80 war elephants, every one of which is supported by 500 infantry 

in battle.The language of Sind is different from that of 

India. This reminds me of a story. A king had sent his learn¬ 
ed vazir to learn all the languages of the world; he returned 
after a long time and produced several manuscripts etc; when 
asked about the Sindhi language, he went out and returned with 
a tin can containing pebbles, and he began to shake the can; 
he said the noise produced is like the S. language. 

IV. Sheik Abu Isak received tlie cognomen of Istakhri 
from his native city of 1stakliir or Pers(‘}>()lis and he is also call¬ 
ed A1 Farsi from the province of L'ars in which that city is situat¬ 
ed. His travels exlriicU d tlirough all Maliomedan countries 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean and from the Persian Gulf to 
the Caspian sea. He wrote about the middle of the 10th century 
about A. D. 951. Tbn Haukal another traveller about whom 
we shall speak prest^iii ly met Islakhri in the valley of the Indus. 
Istakhri’s work is entitled Kitabul Akalim, book of climates. 

Cities of Sind according to him are: Mansura, Debal, Nirur 
(Nirim), Kalwi (Kalari) Annari, P>alwi, (Ballari), Maswahi, Nah- 
raj, Baniya, Manhanari (Manjabeiri) Sadusan and A1 Ruz (Alor.) 

The description of Mansura and Multan is worth quoting: 

Mansura is about a mile long and a mile broad and is sur¬ 
rounded by a branch of the Mihran. The inhabitants areMusal- 
mans. The date tree and the sugar cane grow there. The land 
of Mansura also produces a fruit of the size of the apple which 
is called laimun and is exceedingly sour. The land also pro¬ 
duces a fruit called Ambaj (mango) which is like the peach. 
The price of them is low and they are plentiful. The dress of 
the people is like that of the people of Irak but the dress of the 
kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and tunic. 

Multan is a city half the size of Mansura. There is an idol 
there held in great veneration by the Hindus and every year 
people from the most distant parts undertake pilgrimage to it 
and bring to it vast sum of money which they expend upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion. The tem¬ 
ple of the idol is a strong edifice situated in the most populous 
|>art of the city, in the market of Multan between the bazar of 
the ivory dealers and the shops of the copper-smiths. The idol 
is placed under a cupola in the midst of the building and the 
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ministers of the idol and those devoted to its service dwell around 
the cupola. In Multan there are no men either of Hind or Sind 
who worship idols except those who worship tliis idol and in 
this temple. The idol has a human shape and is seated with its 
legs bent in a quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick 
and mortar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like 
morocco leather and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some 
believe that its body is made of wood, some deny this; but 
the body is not allowed to be uncovered to decider the point. The 
eyes of the idol are precious gems^ and its head is covered with 
a crown of gold. It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne 
its hands resting upon its knees with the fingers closed so that 
only four can be counted. When the Indians make war upon 
them and endeavour to seize the idol, the inhabitants bring it 
out pretending that they will break and l)r4rn it. Upon this 
the Indians retire, otherwise they would destroy Multan. Man- 
sura is more fertile. At half a iwsang from Multan there is a 
large Cantonmemt which is the abode of the chief who never en¬ 
ters Multan excc'pt on Fridays when he goes on the back of an 
elephant in order to join in the prayers of that clay. The Gov¬ 
ernor is of the tribe of Kuraish, and is not subject lo the ruler 
of Mansura, but reads that Khutbain the name of the Khalifa. 

Before I speak about Noshirwan, I will treat the expedition 
of Darius. My source of information on this point is a valua¬ 
ble book—a history of Persian Navigation by Dr. Hadi Hasan 
of the Aligai'h College. The Persians did not love the sea but 
they loved sea-powe^r and tried to create a direct communi¬ 
cation between the seclusion of Pe^rsia and the commerce of the 
world. Consequently the Nile canal was constructed and the 
construction of the canal was supplement(Kl by an exploration 
of the Indian Ocean—from the Gulf of Peisia lo the delta of 
the Indus, and thence to the apex of th(^ Erythraean sea. 
Herodotus says that a great part of Asia was explorer! under the 
direction of l)arius. He being desirous to know in what part 
the Indus (which is the second river that produces crocodiles) 
discharges itself into the sea, sent sliips botli lliose on whom 
he could rely on to make a true report and also S( ylax of C^inda. 
Accordingly they set out from the city of Caspatyrus and the 
country of Pactyce, and sailed down the river, to wards east 
and sunrise to the sea, then sailing on the s(;a westward they 
arrived in the 13th month at that place (.Suez) where the king 
of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians to sail round Libya. After 
these persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians 
and frequented tliis sea. It is noteworthy that Darius himself 
frequented the Persian Gulf so that the inference-—the Indian 
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conquest led to the establishment of commercial relations with 
the natives, which issued in a regular trade carried on by coast¬ 
ing-vessels between the mouths of the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf—seems perfectly legitimate. And indeed no other conclusion 
is possible on the evidence of Ncarchus in the Gulf of Persia. 

Schoff in his edition of Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, says 
Caspapyra is the Greek form of the Sanskrit Kasyapapura, City 
of the Casypa. The same word survives in the modern Kashmir. 
According to the division of Greek geographers, Gandhara was 
the country below Cabul while Kastapamata was the adjoining 
district in India proper. On the same authority I say that 
Pactyan land could not have been far above the modern Attock. 

The expedition of Scylax, according to Sykes History of 
Persia was in B. C. 512. 

Coming to a comparatively later period, wc find from Tabari 
that Bahrain Gur (420-438 A. 1 ).) travelled incognito into India; 
he returned to Persia with an Indian wife and the rich dowry of 
Daibul, Makran, and the adjaceml parts of Sind. Professor 
Rawlinson rejects this story, but F. I). J. Parukin his ‘'Sassanian 
Coins" supports it. The most charitable interpretation which 
we can put on Tabari will be that as Daibul was the rich seaport 
at the mouth of the Indus, and since Makran and Sind are both 
maritime provinces, the seacoast of Makran to the port of Daibul 
was subdued by the Persian economically. 

Nushirwan who ruled Persia from 531-579 A. D. was one of 
the most illustrious sovereigns of the vSassanian line. On the 
north his authority extended to Lazica on the Black Sea and in 
the south to Yemen and if we believe Tabari, Hamza, etc., 
Ceylon was conquered by a Persian fleet. This is confirmed by 
M. Reinaud and Sir John Tennent in his work on Ceylon. But 
Rawlinson questions that Nushirwan ever made an expedition 
into India. But a comtemporary eye-witness Cosmas Indicop- 
leustes (author of Christian Topography , translated by McCrin- 
dle) says the river Indus, that is the Phison, which divSeharges 
into the Persian Gulf forms the boundary between Persia and 
India* 

I have not studied carefully the question of Persian naviga¬ 
tion and of the advent of Persian Zoroastrians in Sind and the 
Punjab. I hope to do so in the near future; apart from the fre¬ 
quent navigation of Darius in the Gulf of Persia, and the naval ac¬ 
tivity of Ardashir-i-Pakpakan and Shapur the Great, were not the 
provinces of Uman and Yemen uitder Persian control before the 
rise of Islam^ and is there not the evidence of Mukadasi that 
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''most of the shipbuilders and seafaring men along the circuit 
of the Arabian Peninsula arc Persians Nevertheless though 
there were Persian sailors along the Gulf, and Persian landsmen 
in the interior, it appears that the difference between the lands' 
man and the sailor was merely of degree and not of kind. For 
what the land is to tlic one, the circumambient sea is to the 
other, and what Masudi writes in 905 A. D. that Sofala is the 
limit of navigation of the vessels of Uman and Siraf in the sea of 
the Zanj ^Zanzibar) is repeated almost word for word by Duarte 
Barbosa in A. D. 1514: Neither have the Moors of Arabia and 
Persia or the Indies ever navigated as far as this fCape St. 
Sebastian) nor discovered these countries on account of the 
strong currents of the sea which is very stormy. 

Siraf was on the Zuhayr coast to the north-west of Naband, 
and prior to the rise of the Kciys island (or Kisli) the chief em¬ 
porium of the Persian Gulf in the 13th century. Istakhri says 
"Siraf nearly equalled Siraz in size and splendour. Siraf mer¬ 
chants M^cre considered the richest in all Pars. Mukaddasi 
speaks of Siraf as commercially the rival of Basra. 

History of Dynasties. 

Rai Dynasty ,—Their capital was the city of Alor and the 
boundaries of their country were: on the east Kashmir and 
Kanauj; on the west Makran and shore of -he sea 
Ardosir I’a- of Uniam, that is the port of Dehal on the south, the 
ded^^PunjJlb Surat (Sauraslitra); and on the north, Kandhar, 

A.D. 540 Sistan, the hills of Suleman, Kaikanan. The names of 

534-579. the Rulers are: Rai DewTaj, Rai Si haras, Rai Sahasi, 

Rai Saharas II, Rai Sahasi II. Now'sherwan hacl 
invaded Sind, and Nowsherw'^an and Siharas II were contempora¬ 
ries. 


Brahman Dynasty .—Chacli wns contemporary with Shariyar; 
Chach was a Brahmin at least by descent and the present Sarsat 
Brahmins of Sind claim him as one of their progenators. We 
know of three rulers: 1. Chach, 2. Chandra, 3. Dahir (slain 
in A. H. 93). Some important dates are as follows: 

Accession of Chach to the throne of Sind A.H. 10 A.D.620-21 


His expedition to Karman 14 

Mughaira’s attack on Debal 15 

Chach's death after a reign of 40 years 51 

Chandra's death after a reign of 8 years 59 

Dahir's death after a reign of 32 yeai's 93 
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Advance of Arabs Towards Sind. 

In the year 22 H. (A. 1). 043) Abdnlla Bin Amar bin Rabi 
invaded Kirmaii: he penetrated to Seistan or Sijistan and 
advanced towards Makran. 

Dynasty of the Uimnayides. —AT). 661-750.—The Khalifs 
were : 1. Muawiya 001-679 A. 1). (during his Khilafat Abdur 

Rahman conquered Sind in th(' year 42 11. i.e., 662 A. D.) 2. Y"a- 
zid I, 679-83; 3. Muawiya II, (>83 ; 4. Marwan I , 683-84; 

6. Abdul Malik, 084-705; 6. Walid I, 705-15; 7. Suleman, 

715-17; 8. Umar IT, 717-20; 9. Yazid II, 720-24; 10. Hashan 

724-43; Merwan II, 744-750. 

The Alafis or AlaAis as thc\' are styled in the Chach Nama 
are conspicuous in tlie subsequent history of Sind; they rebelled 
against the Government and fled to Sind in H. year (>5; where 
they sought the protection of Dahir who received them kindly 
and entertained them in his service ; the Alafis remained in 
Sind till the arrival of Mahomed Kassim, who afterwards forgave 
them. Md. Kasim conquered Debal in May 712 A. D. After 
the conquest of the capital Alor in the same year he docs not go 
further than Multan from which place he ladurned on hearing 
of Hajjaj's death; but from Chach Nama we find that he went 
to the very foot of the Kashmir hills to the part where the Jhe- 
lum debouches from the mountains and form the streams and 
islands which cannot fail to striker the traveller with the minute 
correctness of Quintus Curtins in describing the scene of Alexan¬ 
der's decisive victory over Porus after })assing the Hydaspes. 
In Chach Nama the place is called Panj-mahiat or five waters— 
a miniature Punjab; it was here that Chach fixed the boun¬ 
dary of Sind and Kashmir. I may say in passing that Jalapur 
is the place where it is said that Alexander crossed the Hydaspas. 
The Khalif Walid died 6 months after Hajjaj, January 715; 
and as Md. Kassim’s recall was immediately consequent upon 
that event, he must have remained altogether about years 
in Sind and the Punjab. Our authorities differ respecting the 
mode of Mahomed Kassim’s death. Futuhul Buldan states 
that he was seized, fettc'xed, imprisoned and tortured to death 
with the sanction of Khalif Sulaiman. Wliile Chach Nama 
narrates that the two daughters of Dahir, who had been sent to 
the capital for the Khalifs Haram complained that they had 
been already violated by their father's conqueror—upon which 
Walid in a fit of wrath ordered that he should be sewn up in a 
raw cowhide and so transmitted to Damascus. When his body 
was exhibited to the girls they declared that their assertion was 
fkOt true, and that they had uttered it merely to be avenged on 
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the destroyer of their family and country. The tale goes on to 
say that the capricious t>n:ant in an agony of remorse for his 
hasty conduct ordered them to be immured alive. Others say 
that they were tied to horses* tails, and so dragged about the 
dty. 

Yazid was appointed to succeed Md. Kassim; died 18 days 
after his arrival in vSind. Habib was appointed then ; for 2 
years after the departure of Md. Kassim the natives recovered 
and maintaind possession of the countries which had been con¬ 
quered from them. Hal>ib encamped on tlie bank of the Indus 
and the inhabitants of Alor submitted to him. 

One Governor succe(‘ded another and when Amru was 
nominated Governor, lu^ formdi d a city on this side of the lake 
which he called Mansiira 1 he Victorious and which was the capital 
where the Governors resided. Umar II, who ruled from 717-20 
addressed letters to tlie nativ'c' princes inviting them to embrace 
Islam and to swe^ar allegiance;; j^^roposing as the reward that 
they would be allowed ]>articipation in the rights and privileges 
of other Musalmans. The son of Dahir and many princes 
assented to th(!se proposals and took Arab names. 

Dynasty of the Abhasides. 750-1031—Governors after 
governors were sent to vSind; they were transferred from Africa 
to Sind and vice versa. These transfers no doubt were designed 
to prevent governors becoming too powerful and independent 
by maturing intrigues and coiirting popularity with the inhabi¬ 
tants of any particular province. Khalif Harim Rashid who 
ruled from 780-809 sent presents to some kings of India and asked 
for the services of the famous Indian physician Kank or Manikba, 
promising on the honour of a prince that he should be permitted 
to return to his country immediately on the Khalif*s arrival at 
Balk. Tlie physician cured the Khalif and returned to his 
native country, which if not Sind itself was probably no great 
distance from it as the embassy of invitation had proceeded by 
sea; some authorities however represent that the physician 
in the first instance crossed over the Hindu Kush and returned 
home by the Persian Gulf. During the Khilafat of A1 Manum 
813-33, Bashar bin Daud, Governor of Sind raised the standard 
of revolt, withheld payment of revenue and prepared to resist 
the Khalif with open force. When an army was sent against 
him, Bashar submitted and was pardoned. 

Amran Barmakide was governor of vSind during the Khila¬ 
fat of A1 Mutasim billah, 833-41. He took Mansura and subdued 
the Jats and Meds. Upon encamping near the river Alrur (or 
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Aral a artificial canal running from Lake Manchhar and falling 
into the Indus near Sihwan) he summoned the Jats who were 
dependent on his government. When they obeyed the call, 
he stamped a seal upon their hands (this means probably a per¬ 
manent brand whicli at that time a favourite mode of making 
a distinction between Cliristians or Jews and Mahomedans) and 
received from them the capitation tax, directing that when they 
presented themselves to him they should each be accompanied 
by a dog, so that the price of a dog rose as high as fifty dirhams. 
The meaning of this strange provision is not very evident but it 
originated with the Brahman dynasty and was approved by 
Muhamad Kassim. It dees not appear whether the dogs re¬ 
ceived in tribute were taken away by the Arabs or whether it was 
intended to encourage the breed by making it necessary that 
every man should have his dog. It is only for one of these two 
reasons that the price could have been enhanced. In the former, 
case, they must have been taken, cither for the purpose of be¬ 
ing slaughtered by the Arabs, in order to diminish their num¬ 
ber, which might have amounted to a nuisance, or they were 
taken and kept to be used by themselves as by the Talpur rulers 
of later times, in hunting, or in watching flocks, as we see them 
employed to this day in tlie Delta, where they allow no stranger 
approach a village. For the same reasons they are held in high 
repute in Baluchistan. 

It was in Amru's time that the Indian of Sindan (in Ab- 
dasa south portion of Cutch) declared themselves independent. 

During the nine reigns of the Khalifs, L e, about 841 to 932 
A. D. the power of the Khalifs was gradually on the decline. 
Sind, neglected by Imperial Government came to be divided 
among several petty chiefs, who transmitted no revenues, but 
occasional presents of rarities were sent; two loyal offerings from 
India were a cartload of four-armed idols and the longest and 
largest teak tree which had ever been seen. The two principal 
kingdoms which were established in Sind were those of Multan 
and Mansura, both of which attained a high degree of power and 
prosperity; this independence commenced about the year 879 
A. D. 

Masudi who visited the valley of the Indus in A. D. 916-16 
and completed his ''Meadows of Gold” in 943-4 furnishes a bril¬ 
liant account of the state of Islam in that country. The Amir 
of Multan was an Arab, and the kingdom of Multan is represent¬ 
ed to have been hereditary in his family for a long time "nearly 
from the beginning of Islam (into Sind) and Kanauj was then a 
province of Multan, the greatest of the countries which form a 
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frontier against unbelieving nations. The Amir had an army in 
his pay and there were reckoned to be 120,000 hamlets around 
the capital. His dominion extended to the frontier of Klairasan. 
The temple of the sun was still an object of native pilgrimage 
to which people resorted from the most distant parts of the 
continent to make their offerings of money, pearls, aloe-wood 
and other perfumes. A greater part of the Amir’s revenue was 
derived from this source. Masudi and Ibn Haukal both re¬ 
mark that the threat of injuring or mutilating the idol was 
sufficient to deter the native princes from engaging in hostili¬ 
ties with the Amir. 

Mansura was governed hy another Khiireshi: the principa¬ 
lity extended from the sea to Alor where that of Multan com¬ 
menced; it was said to contain 3 lac villages, winch is a ridiculous 
exaggeration but the whole country was well cultivated and 
covered with trees and fields. The account was written hy Ibn 
Haukal in A. D. 976. The Amirs of Multan and Mansura were 
independent of one another; but bo'‘^h deferred to the spiritual 
authority of the Khalif of Bagdad. Alor the eincient Hindu 
capital was nearly as large as Multan, surrounded by a double 
wall, and was a dependency of Mansura. Its territory w^as fer¬ 
tile and rich and it was the seat of considerable commerce. 
Rahuk or Dahuk also on the borders of Makran .and to the west 
of the Hala Range was included in Mansura. There were other 
principalities to the west besides the two in the valle> of the 
Indus; viz. 1 Turan, which was under the authority of a native 
of Basra who v/as tax-gatherer, administrator, Judge an(; general 
who could not distinguish between three and ten. 2. Kusdar, 
3. Makran the ruler of which had established his residence in the 
city of Kiz, about half the size of Multan; 4. Mushki on the fron¬ 
tier of Kirman. Ibn Haukal observes that at Mansura and 
Multan and in the rest of the province the people spoke the 
Arabic and Sindian languages; in Makran, Makranian and 
Persian. 

The revenues which the Arab princes derived from Sind 
from their several provinces were very small, barely more than 
sufficient to provide food and clothing and the means of main¬ 
taining their position with credit and decency, and as a necessary 
consequence only a few years elasped before they were driven 
from their kingdoms and compelled to yield their power to more 
enterprising and energetic assailants. No mention is made by 
Ibn Hauk^ of the Karmatians of India soon after his visit, 
these heretics who probably contained within their ranks many 
converted natives and foreigners as well as Arabs began to 
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spread in the valley of the Indus. Abiilfida dates the com¬ 
mencement of their decline from 938 A. D. The weakness of 
the petty locnl Governments in Sind favoured their progress 
and led to the early occupation of Mansura and Multan from 
which they were driven away by Mahomed the Guznivide, who 
effected conquests in Sind. He possessed Kusdar and Mul¬ 
tan, so the country was at all times open to liis invasions; af¬ 
ter the fall of Somnat he marched for some 
1025 A.D. days along the course of the Indus and captur¬ 

ed ^Mansura in 410 H; he placed a Mahome- 
dan prince on tlio thromy so that it can be inferred that the 
previous occupant liad rejected that faitli, and was therefore a 
Karmatian, wlio lia^ ing usurped the gov( rnment from the Hab- 
bari dynasty had tl us edter a duration of threcr cmlurio's effected 
the extinction of the Arab dominion in Sind. IvCl us now con¬ 
sider some of lh(' (juestions connected wnth tlu^ maintenance 
of the power of tlic Arabs in Sind. The internal administration 
of the country was necessarily left in the hands of the natives; 
as the Arabs upon their first acquisition of territory had brought 
with them no men capable of exercising civil functions. The 
maintenance therefore of civil officials (who were styled 
Brahmans in Sind) wns a matter of necessity rather than 
choice at least at the early period of their wuy. It was Abdul 
Malik who adopted the Arab currency in supersf^ssion of Greek 
and Persian money ; the old denominations of Denarius and 
Dhrachma wore retain(xl under the slight change of Dinar and 
Dirham. Walid next abobshed the Gre^ek language and charac¬ 
ter from public office s of finance and submitted the Arabic. 
Much also of the conquered land was during the whole course of 
Arab occupation liberally bestowed upon sacred (idifices and 
institutions as w^akf or mortmain. These ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishments, etc., under the Talpurs nearly absorbed one-third 
of the entire revenue of the State. In no place do we find any 
allusion to Arab w\omen accompanying Sindian camps. When 
Mahomed Kassim upon passing the Indus gave leave to his sold¬ 
iers to retire to their homes, only 3 came forward. They congre¬ 
gated into several military colonies seeking solace for their lost 
homes in the arms of the native women of the country, and leav¬ 
ing their lands and plunder to be inherited by their Sindo- 
Arab descendants. The Sindian troops were levied and sent to 
fight the battles of the Arabs in distant quarters. In admitting 
these provincials into their armies the Arabs merely followed 
the policy of the Romans who did the same from motives of ex¬ 
pediency —^hoping to find employment for turbulent spirit and 
to neutralize the elements of rebellion by sending foreign rfier- 
cenaries into provinces remote from their native soil, Cotma^^ 
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cial activity also succeeded to the zeal for war ; Sind was not 
backward in the season of enterprise for she kept up a regular 
commercial communicotion with the of the Muhammadan 
Empire. Caravans were oft-n passing and repassing between 
that country and Kliorasan most commonly by the route of 
Kabul and Bamian. vShe also had coinmuiucaliori with Zabulis- 
tan and Sijistan by way of Gazni and Kandhar. Zabulistan 
was at the period of Masiidi’s visit, a large country known by 
the name of the kingdom of Eiroz and c(*ntained fortresses of 
great strength. With respe<'t to tlie routes from the North to 
India, Biruni says “We reach Sind from our country (Tnrkistan) 
by going Ihrougii tlie coinitry of Niinroz, hr., Sijistan, and we 
reach Hind through Kn])uL I do not mean (/) say that is the only 
route for one can arrive theie from all directions when the 
passes arc open.“ Thd't^ w,is ce>mrucreial trafic by sea board 
also. Much of the lUerchaiid.’ze which was ciirricd tlirough 
Sind to Turki-Slan and Khorasan, or even as far a.s Constantino¬ 
ple was the product of Clunaa^id llu^ ports of Ceylon, Uman and 
Malabar from which province? limb(?r was derived as at present 
used in the conslruclion of boats wdaeb }).li(?d on the river. From 
Arabia horses were frequently imported into Sind and armies 
and munitions of war were sent up the mouths of the Indus. 
The whole coast of Kirman and Makran was studded with Arab 
Settlements of the Azids. 

The toleration which the? native Sindians enjoyed in the 
practice of their religion w%as grc^aler than wliat w%'is usually con¬ 
ceded in other countries, but it was dictated less by any principle 
of justice; or humanity than llie impossibility of suppressing the 
native religion by the small number of Arab invaders. When 
time had fully showm the necessity of some relaxation in the 
stern code of Moslim conquest it was directed that the natives 
might rebuild their temples and perform tlieir worship. Dahir’s 
prime minister w^as retained in office in order to protect the 
rights of the people and to maintain the native institutions ; 
while Brahmans were distributed throughout the provinces to 
collect the taxes which had been fixed. But where power had 
for a short time enabled the Moslims to usurp the mastery, the 
usual bigotry and cruelty were displayid. At Debal the tem¬ 
ples were demolished and mosques founded, a general massacre 
was carried on for three whole days; prisoners were taken 
captive; plunder was amassed and an apostate was left in 
charge of the government exercising co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with an Arab Chief. 

At Nairun the idols were broken and mosques founded 

surrender. At ^lor though the 
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lives of the inhabitants were spared a heavy tribute was im¬ 
posed. At Rewar and Askalanda all the men in arms were put 
to the sword and women and children carried away captive. 
At Multan all men capable of bearing arms were massacred; six 
thousand ministers of the temple were made captive, besides 
all the women and children; and a mosque was erect^ in the 
town. Among the chief objects of idolatory at Multan a golden 
statue of the Sun is mentioned; Mahomed Kassim ascertaining 
that large offerings were made to this idol and wishing to add to 
his resources by those means left it uninjured; but in order to 
show his horror of Indian superstition he attached a piece of 
cow's flesh to its neck in order to gratify his avarice and malig¬ 
nity. But when the Karmatians became masters of Multan 
did not show themselves equally tolerant; for their leader 
Jalam, son of Shaiban had the idol broken in pieces, and the at¬ 
tendant priests massacred, and the temple converted into the 
Jami Masjid. The Arab Governors may be considered in the 
light of farmers general, for they usually bound themselves to 
pay to the Khalif the sums at which the various provinces, after 
deducting ordinary expenses, were set down in the public register. 
The assessment upon Sind and Multan was £ 270,000. Under 
the Talpurs, Sind is said to have occasionally yielded 4 lac 
pounds, notwithstanding many large and productive tracts were 
turned by them into forests for shikar. Under the Kalhoras 
the revenue was estimated at 8 lac pounds. The land-tax was 
usually rated at different rates, according to the nature of the 
crop, and whether the land was irrigated or not. The customs 
and transit duties for which unbelievers had to pay a double rate 
and taxes on trades and manufactures and handicrafts were also 
important sources of public revenue. Besides the ordinary 
landtax we read in the Chachnama of other burdens laid upon 
Sindian cultivators such as Baj and Ushri. Other extraordinary 
conditions were occasionally imposed on some of the tribes. We 
have seen above that under Mutasim the Jats dwelling beyond 
the River Aral were compelled to bring a dog on each occasion 
of paying their respects besides being branded upon the hand. 
The Bhatia, Lohana, Sitha, and other tribes had also pecidiar 
duties imposed upon them. Certain tribes were prohibited 
from wearing fine linen, from riding on horses, and from covering 
their heads and feet. It must be confessed that many of the 
rules were already established under the Brahman rulers. If 
they committed theft their women and children were burnt to 
death. Others had to protect caravans and to furnish guides 
to Maliomedans. The natives were also enjoined to feed evary 
Mahomedan traveller for three days and nights. All unccm- 
veart^ tribes, tvithout exception, were liable to the capitatioo 
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tax (jizya). To the Hindus the public tribunals were only the 
means of extortion and forcible conversion as they have proved 
themselves to be to the very latest period of Mahomcdan domi¬ 
nion in Sind, under which there were judicial penalties for rid¬ 
ing on horseback, especially with a saddle, under which the wear¬ 
ing of beards and adoption of Mahomedan costume were compul¬ 
sory; and under which religious processions and even music 
were altogether prohibited. Hence there was and could be no 
S5rmpathy between the conquerors and the conquered. It is 
exp^ient that these matters should be often brought back to 
remembrance and pondered on ; for the clamorous demagogues 
of India and England are very apt to forget the very depth of 
degradation from which the great masses of the people have 
been raised under the protection of British Supremacy. In lan¬ 
guage, architecture, arts, traditions, customs and manners the 
Arabs have left but little impress upon the country or the people. 
It is worthy of remark that no people ever constructed so many 
buildings as the Arabs, who extracted fewer materials from the 
quarry; the buildings of their first i^ettlers being everywhere 
raised from the wrecks of cities, castles and fortresses wliich 
they had themselves destroyed. 

Sumra Dynasty. —It is one of the most difficult problems 
in the history of Mahomedan India to fix the proper period of the 
rulers of this dynasty of Sind. It appears that when Sultan Abdul 
Rashid son of Sultan Mahmud inherit(^d the kingdom of Gazni, 
the people of Sind finding him an indolent and weakminded ruler 
began to be refractory and in A. D. 1053 the men of the tribe of 
Sumra having assembled round Tharri seated a man named 
Sumra on the cushion of Government ; there were 36 Sumra 
princes who reigned 500 years. That the Sumras were not 
Muslims during at least the early period of their ways is proved by 
their names. 

The Summa Dynasty. —After expelling the Sumras in A. D. 
1351 the Summas retained their power till they were themselves 
displaced by the Arghuns in 1521 A. D. The title of the rulers 
was JAM. The Summas are unquestionably Rajputs of the 
great Yadava stock that they have occupied the banks of the 
lower Indus; their ancestors may be traced in the Sambastae 
and Sambus of Alexander's historian. 

Arghun Dynasty. —The family of the Arghuns derive their 
name from Arghun, Khan Tarkhan, the grandson of Hulaka, 
the grandson of Changiz Khan. The Arghun dynasty of Sind 
Consisted of only two individuals—^Shuja or Shah, Beg, and his 
SW Mirza Shah Husain —^with whom the family became extinct, 
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All authorities concur in representing that the Arghun Dynasty 
--Shah Hussain having died childless—closed in A. D. 1554-5. 

Tarkhan Dynasty, —The kingdom remained with the Tar¬ 
khans for a pt^riod of 38 years. We must date the extinction of 
Sind as an independent kingdom from 1591-2, and thencefor¬ 
ward the consideration of its affairs merges in the general his¬ 
tory of the Timurian empire. 

Aborigines of Sind are given Banya, Tank, Miimid, Mah- 
mir. All their names except one Tak defy positive identification. 
One thing is certain that the Taks were the progenitors of the 
Musalman kings of Gujrat, before that province was absorbed 
into the empire of Akbar. 

Buddhists in Sind, —The temple of the sun at Multan was 
called Budd; not only temples but idols were called by the same 
name. As the Buddhist religion was evidently the prevalent 
one in Sind when tlie Musalmans first came in contact with 
Indian superstitions it follows that to Buddha must be at¬ 
tributed the origin of this name, and not to the Persian But, 
an idol. There are several indications of the Buddhist religion 
prevailing in the valley of the Indus not only specific announce¬ 
ment of the Chinese travellers and Arabic writers. The distinc¬ 
tion betwe€;n Brahminism and Budhism was hardly mentioned. 
Thus when the priests arc mentioned they are usually called 
Samani; the thousand Brahmins, as they are styled, who wished 
to be allowed to retain the practices of their ancient faith were 
ordered by Mahomed Kasim, with the permission of the Khalif 
to carry in their hands a small vessel as mendicants and beg 
their bread from door to door every morning, a prominent cere¬ 
mony observed by the Buddhist priesthood. There are num¬ 
erous remains of the Buddhist sculptures in the valley of the 
Indus but most of them are mutilated. Those who are interest¬ 
ed in tliis question may read Stein’s on Alexander’s track to the 
Indus. 

The Jat s, —^When the Mahomedans first appeared in Sind to¬ 
wards the end of the 7th century the Jats and Meds were the 
chief population of the country. Sir Alex Cunningham in his 
Archaeological Report for 1863-64 writes that if I am right in my 
identification of the Jats with Xanthii of Starbo, and latii of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, their present country must have been on the 
banks of the Ox us between Bactria, Hyrkanis and Khorasniia. 
At the present day the Jats are foimd in every part of the Pim- 
jab where they form about two-fifths of the population. Thfey 
are chiefly Musalmans and are divided into not less than IQO 
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difterent tribes. To the east of the Punjab the Hindu Jats are 
found in considerable numbers in the frontier States of Bikaner ,, 
Jesalmer and Jodhpur, where they are as numerous as all the 
Rajputs put together. To the south of the Punjab the Musal- 
man Jats are said by Pottinger to form the entire population of 
the fruitful district of Haraud-Dajel on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the bulk of the population of the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict of Kach-Gandava. In Sindh where they have intermarried 
largely with Baluchis and Musalmans of Hindu descent it is no 
longer possible to estimate their numbers although it is certain 
that a very large proportion of the population must be of Jat 
descent. 

Wc find the Meds frequently mentioned by the Arab authors 
on Sind, and together with their rivals the Jats, tliey may be 
considered the oldest occupants of that province wJio in their 
names as well as persons have sur\dved to our own times. The 
Meds who devoted themselves to a pastoral life used to invade 
the territories of the Jats, putting them to great distress and 
compelling them to take up their abode on the opposite side of 
the river. At last these two tribes became friendly and agreed 
to send a deputation to the King of Hastina begging him to no¬ 
minate a king to rule over them. Duryodhana accordingly 
nominated his sister Dassal who ruled over them with wisdom 
and moderation. This is ancient history; but in the time of Arab 
rule, Amru Governor of Sind directed an expedition against the 
Meds, in which he killed 3,000 of them and constructed an em¬ 
bankment, (probably for the purpose of depriving them f)f the 
means of irrigation) which he called the Meds' embankment, as 
was done so eftectually in 1762 and 1802 at Mora and Ali Ban¬ 
dar when the Sindians ruined the prosperity of N. W. Cutch. 
The word *‘Sakar' embankment is preserved in the town of that 
name opposite to Rori where however the mound is a natural 
limestone formation of 100 feet high and not an artificial cause¬ 
way. SaKar or Sukhar as it is now pronounced is better known 
to the natives as Chipribander. Ibn Haiikal describes the 
Mands of his time, A. D. 977, as occupying the banks of the 
Indus from Multan to the sea and to the desert between Mak- 
ran and Famhal. Masudi who visited India in A. D. 915-6 
calls them Mind and states that they were a race of Sindh, and 
who were at constant war with the people of Mansura. These 
notices are sufficient to show that at some time previous to the 
first appearance of the Muhamedans in Sindh, the Meds must 
have been forced to migrate from the Upper Punjab to Sindh. 

The Kerks ,—The pirates whose insolence led to the final 
subjugation of Sind are stated to be the tribe K<jralc, kerk or 
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some name of similar pronunciation. Though the name of Kerk 
be now extinct, the resemblance of the name of Krokola which 
has conspicuous mention in the voyage of Nearchus is sufificient- 
ly striking to attract attention. Dr. Vincent and Heeren con¬ 
sider Krokala to be the modern Karachi. A late authority 
says Chalna, a small rock}^ island, about 4 miles from Cape 
Monze. There is at present a large insular tract, named Kak- 
rala at the mouth of the Indus answering exactly all the require¬ 
ments of Arrian's description '' a sandy island, subject to the in¬ 
fluence of the tides.” it is situated between the Wanyani and 
Pitti mouths of the river; but modern travellers differ about 
its precise limits. Capt. Postans places it further to the west 
and makes it include Karachi. This is no shifting or modern 
name. Ayin-i-Akbari and other works applied it for the last 
three centuries; and it may without question be regarded as the 
Krokala of Arrian. 



CROW’S ACCOUNT OF SIND. 

By B. D. Mirchandani, i. c. s. 


{Read on 22«i July, 1934) 


Nathan Crow was political and commercial agent of the 
East India Company in Sind. The English, who had been pro¬ 
mised the same commercial privileges as they enjoyed under 
Ghulam Shah Kalhora, had again set up a factory at Tatta 
in 1799, and put Nathan Crow in charge. He, however, did not 
remain long in Sind, for towards the end of 1800 he was ordered 
by the Amirs to leave the country forthwith, ostensibly under 
instructions from Zaman Shah, but really because the Amirs 
had become suspicious of the English. To those interested in 
the history of the whole affair, I would refer to the correspon¬ 
dence available in the Home Miscellaneous Series of the Record 
Department of the India Office, a typed copy of which was re¬ 
cently made for the Karachi Municipality. Some additional 
papers on the subject are also available in the Bombay Record 
Office. While in Tatta Mr. Crow had collected material on the 
history, government, and conditions of Sind and compiled it 
in the form of a report which he submitted to the Company’s 
Government at Bombay. This report—or rather the “Account,” 
as it is styled in the government record—^is now available in the 
Record Office, Bombay. 

Crow’s Account is a long document very important for stu¬ 
dents of Sind History. It has never been published before, but 
every writer on Sind in the last century has drawn largely on 
it, though sometimes without proper acknowledgment to the 
author. Apart from much useful historical information it gives 
us a complete and authentic picture of Sind at the end of the 18th 
century. 

The “Account” begins with the history of the Kalhoras, 
their rise and decline, and traces the accession to power of the 
Talpurs. This historical portion has taken up nearly half of the 
report. I do not wish to reproduce it here as it has already ap¬ 
peared in print. [1] Mr. Crow next proceeds to describe the form 
of government under Mir Fateh Ali Khan and his brothers, and 
also the character and personality of the rulers. These observa¬ 
tions have also been reproduced by Postans [2] at pp. 188-190 
of his book, and I, therefore, do not wish to repeat them here. 

1. See chapters X and XI of Postans* Personal Observations on Sindh, 

2. Also by Jamea Buibael ia bia i^drrtHve of a VisU ip ihp Court of Sin&e, at p. 46. 
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It is really the latter part of the report, dealing as it does with 
political and economic conditions of Sind at the end of the 18th 
century, that is more important and also the more interesting. 
Excepting for a few extracts which appear in James Burnes and 
Postans, this part of the Account is not known at all. It is, 
therefore, my object in this paper to reproduce for the informa¬ 
tion of students of Sind history the more important passages from 
it bearing on the economic and political conditions of Sind 
under the early Talpiirs. 

Limits of Sind under Mir Fateh Ali Khan. 

The boundaries of Sind under the ‘'three chiefships of Mir 
Fateh Ali Khan, Mir Sohrab Khan, and Mir Tarrah Khan*' were 
to the north, on one side of the river Noshur, a town few miles 
below Shikarpur, and on the other Ubauro; to the south the 
Arabian Sea; to the east the ‘Registan’ or the desert, and to the 
west the mountains of Balochistan and Makran. Mir Sohrab 
Khan*s possession consisted of all the territory to the east of the 
Indus between Ubauro and the desert. Mir Tarrah Khan's 
share comprised the eastern part of the delta commencing on the 
south-east of Tatta and extending to the sea and included Shah- 
bandar. Shikarpur and Sakkur, including the fort of Bukkur, 
were in the hands of the Afghan king. 

Agriculture. 

‘‘The fertility of the country, where it is exposed to the in- 
nundation, is as great as that of Egypt, and subject to less varie¬ 
ty and uncertainty; the waters being regular in their return, de¬ 
parture, and quantity, beginning to rise about the latter end of 

April, and to subside early in September.The breadth of the 

swell varies according to the nature of the country through 
which the river passes; in general, I believe, it is felt at least 
five miles from the banks on either side, and in many parts much 
more particularly in the delta, where the land is flat and the 
intersections of the stream many, and in Sewistan likewise where 
the country is of the same description and the waters courted 
and retained by more industry and art than is practised in any 
other parts. Those parts of the country of Sind, which lie out 
of the reach of the benefits of the inundation, depend for their 
fertility upon the firmament which is as precarious as the river 
is constant. Situated in a manner at the extremity of the in¬ 
fluence of the monsoon that prevails in India, Sind somtimes 
partakes and sometimes is deprived of the advantage of periodi- 
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cal rain. In the parts far removed from the river, grain is less 
cultivated, but they produce a very superior kind of grass and 
various herbage for the pasturage of horses, camels and horned 
cattle, of which latter the number is so great that the poorest peo¬ 
ple possess enough for the support of themselves and families; 
but in years of drought which often occur two to three in succes¬ 
sion, the mortality amongst these animals is very great and the 
distress of the lower part of the inhabitants proportionately 
severe/' 

SoU. 

"The soil of the country watered by the river is in general of 
rich clay but in many parts loose and sandy. It requires little 
labour of cultivation near the banks of the Indus, for the in¬ 
undation retires and while the mud is yet soft, the husbandman 
scatters the grain and it sows itself. The land approaching the 
hills, particularly below Hyderabad, is rocky and stony but many 
parts of it are arable." 


Productions. 

(J) Mineral Products. 

"Great quantities of salt are collected on the shore about 
Karachi and other places near the sea, and Iron ore [3] is found 
in abundance near Tatta. There are many salt pelre [4] grounds 
in different parts of the country, but most in the Delta, parti¬ 
cularly about Shah Bunder and Aurangabunder. Those in the 
vicinity of Tatta are exhausted, and the nearest are at Sacra 
a purgunnah about thirty miles distant. The Hon'ble Company 
had extensive works under their former establishment at Shah 
Bunder for purifying and crystallizing this article which is 
now imported in Bombay at a much cheaper rate from Bengal. 
The most extraordinary production of Sind is an alkali [5] found 
in the southern part of Meer Sohrab's Territory of extensive use 
in chemical processes and exported to India every year in great 
abundance." 


II. Vegetables and Fruit. 

"Of fruits and vegetables except mangoes and water-melons 
there is great scarcity. A few cocoanut trees are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Karachi and a spurious kind of date above 


3. Cheapness of the iron imported from abroad killed the little manufacture that went 

on in Sind. _ 

4, Saltpetre was exported on a considerable scale by the English factors in Sind as 
Oarty as the 17th century. See Foster's Kftglish Factories in India. 

o. Carbonate of soda or in Sindhi Ckanio, which I understand is still exported from 
Vut ud l>li;dE«r Diftiict. . 
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Hyderabad [6]. Wood for fuel is plentiful, but there is no timber 
for building, except what is brought from Malabar: of this all 
dingees and large boats are constructed and the pillars and 
beams of the houses are formed/' 

III, Animalst etc. 

'"Of the animal productions of Sind the camels are the most 
worthy of celebrity on the shore and the sable fish [7] in the 
River. Camels are bred in every part of Sind, and the greatest 
numbers in the salt marshes near the sea where there is an 
abundance of furze and shrub, affording them a rich food. Fresh 
water is brought down for them every week by the keepers who 
go two or three days’ sail up the River for the purpose. These 
camels have an advantage over any other breed in hardiness and 
being able to reconcile themselves to all kinds of food, while 
those reared inland refuse the pasture of the salt marshes. All 
the land carriage from Currachee to Candahar is carried on by 
these animals. They travel with burdens of four, five and six 
hundred weight from fifteen to twenty miles during the night, 
which is most favourable to their constitution and speed, and are 
left to graze during the day while the people of the caravan re¬ 
pose. Many are broken into the saddle and exceed horses in 
despatch, with this further convenience that they carry two 
people and their cloths and provisions. They are employed in 
turning wells and mills, and in time of war small swivels are 
mounted on them. The horses bred in Sind are very strong but 
of a small size in general. The country, however, is not tmfav- 
ourable to this animal, and there are abundant instances to prove 
that by judicious crosses the race might be improved. Mules, 
asses, and bullocks are used likewise in Sind and their number 
is not inconsiderable. The country affords much game of every 
kind and fortunately has no beasts of prey except wolves. Their 
depredations do not extend beyond the poultry and occasional 
mischief to children and men accidentally sleeping in the plains. 
Their bite generally occasions death in the same course of time 
and with the same symptoms as that of a mad dog. The jackals 
are so ravenous and bold that at night they will attack people 
sitting smoking in the open air. In mentioning the animals of 
Sind, the alligators [8] should not be forgotten, for they are num¬ 
erous and much respected, not only by Hindoos but also by the 
Mahomedans. The tutelar God of Currachee is a scaly monster, 
with a train of females and dependants, nourished in the muddy 

6. Kotri near Hyderabad is still iamous lor its dates. 

7, PaUa fish which is peetdiar to 

S. Thii deschpiio& pf alligators appears in Ja mes Burnes, l^uffaiive of a, fo 

QfWt of Wf 
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riverlets which flow from the hot spring already remarked 
near Currachee, called Peer Munga, from the name of a Saint 
who formerly resided there. It is singular to see these animals 
sometimes dozing close to the mouth of the spring where the 
water is almost boiling hot, and sometimes wallowing in the 
pools which are perfectly cold. There arc many badgers and 
others in the River, the skins of which are bought at a high price 
at Cabul and Cundahar.” 

Climate. 

'*The climate of Sind is very unhealthy in all those parts 
affected by the inundation, and, therefore, particularly so in the 
Delta and its vicinity after the water retires and putrefaction 
of the mud and partial stagnations begin. There are few diseas¬ 
es in the catalogue of human misfortune which are not to be 
foimd amongst the natives, but the most prevailing are agues, 
fever, asthmas, consumptions, rheumatism, all the consequence 
of humidity and impurity of atmosphere. The heat in Sind in 
the summer months is a moderate ncai the sea, as in most places 
of the same latitude in India, but increases to an excessive 
degree as you advance to the northward. The samiels or hot 
wind prevails for two months in the year and with such force in 
Sewistan as to make the road to Candaliar inpracticable during 
the day and almost fatal to such travellers as may be encamped. 
The winters are severe in Sind but not quite in proportion as the 
summers are sultry.*' 

Indus and changes in its course. 

"The Indus, as a river, has few merits except its periodical 
swell; its stream is foul and muddy, and so full of shoals and 
shifting sands, that flat-bottomed boats only are safe, and 
scarcely any other are used; its course is excessively crooked, 
and towards the sea very inconstant. By a strange turn that 
the river has taken within these five and twenty years just above 
Tatta, the City is flung out of the angle of the inferior delta in 
which it formerly stood on the main land towards the hills of 
Balochistan. By another change in the course of the river Shah 
Bunder is left dry and the Lahory Bunder branch so much more 
favoured by the stream that is perfectly fresh now at a point 
where a few years ago it was salt even at low water. This point 
is near the Bunder of Lahory. Marks of the caprice of the river 
abound in the lower country; the most striking of which are, 
the bed of a large stream now perfectly dry, about five miles 
from Curruchee, and about five miles further, at a place called 
Gtdssary, a creek which opens from the Sea, and is still naviga* 
ble fot at leairt fifty miles, when it shallows and leavesmly a acy 
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channel, where it is said to have been formerly met by the river 
from the traces still evident; and the fact is confirmed by the 
ruins of a City said to be ancient Tatta or Dewul Sindy on the 
eastern bank of this Creek about forty miles from its mcuth. 
There is the ruin of another, it is said, still moie ancient Tatta 
orDewulSmdyintheheart of the Delta, which upon Examina¬ 
tion would most probably prove to have been abandoned from 
the faithlessness of a branch of the River which had at first per¬ 
haps invited its foimders. This is palpably the case with 
Brahminabad, called by the Natives Kulankote, the ruins of 
which lie four or five miles to the south-west of Tatta, and the 
inhabitants have a distinct tradition which appearance confirms 
of the River running close under the walls of that town. The 
only mouth of the Indus now open to dingies and those of a small 
size is the one leading to Lahory Bunder. Mineral waters are 
found in many places in Sind, but the most famous springs, both 
hot, are one in the neighbourhood of Nussurpoor and the other 
about ten miles from Currachee to the north-west [9].’' 

The People. 

" The inhabitants of Sind are a strong and hardy race of 
men rather more fitted for fatigue than activity, and are most 
tall and dark complexioncd. Those who enjoy rice and indul¬ 
gence are uncommonly corpulent, which perhaps their great 
use of milk disposes all to be. The Princes are remarkably broad 
and fat, and many of the Belochee chiefs and officers of their 
Court, too large by far for the dimensions of any European 
chair. As rotundity is so much the distinction of gieatness, it is 
admired as a beauty, and sought as an ambition, and prescrip¬ 
tions, therefore, for inreasing bulk are much esteemed. The 
Scindians in their tempers are proud, impatient, knavish, and 
mean. Placed betwixt Mekran and Hindoostan they seem to 
have acquired the vices, both of the barbarity on the one side, 
and the civilization on the other, without the virtues of either. 
Their natural faculties are good, and their energies would reward 
encouragement, but their moral character is a compound scarce¬ 
ly to be described, and still less to be trusted, and fanaticism, 
superstition, and despotism are debasing it more and more every 
day. There is no zeal but for the propagation of the faith; no 
spirit but celebrating the Ede; no liberality but in feeding lazy 
Seyuds ; and no taste but in ornamenting old tombs [10].'' 

9. Part oi this description appears in James Bumes, p. 130. 

10. Xliis paragraph appears in the form of a foot*note at pp. 113*114 of Jamea 
if motile o/a Viw to tho Coitrt ^ Sind$, 
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'The Hindoos are the most industrious and intelligent of 
the natives. In number with the Mohammedans they are about 
two to three only, and the knife of circumcision is always un¬ 
sheathed on every excuse and occasion to reduce this proportion. 
Lukput Bunder, a port in Cutch on the confines of Sind, has been 
raised to a state of opulence and commercial prosperity by the 
accumulation of Hindoos, who being forcibly made Mohamme¬ 
dans by Meer Fatteh Ali Khan, detesting equally his religion 
and his persecution and being disclaimed by their own caste, fled 
thither for an asylum in which their common misfortime might 
be kept in countenance and some tics of human fellowship still 
be open to them.'' 

Population of Sind and the Condition of the People. 

(7) Estimate of population not possible, 

"Of the extent of the population of Sind any conjecture 
would be crude unless formed upon an attentive inspection of 
the whole country with the light likewise of certain public 
documents which arc not obtainable. The country varies very 
much in different parts both in dimension and description and 
the erratic Tribes who are moving over the face of it with their 
cattle from pasture to pasture blend with the general inhabi¬ 
tants and perplex calculation." 

(77) Misgovernment and resulting economic ruin of the people] 
their emigration to other parts of India, 

"It may however be safely asserted that Sind is thinly in- 
habitated comparatively with its means of subsistence from 
the great tyranny of the Government and discouragement to 
labour of every kind. The exercise of industry and the display 
of wealth provoke oppression in the place of receiving reward. 
The labours of the farmer are seized by the officers of despotism 
and the ingenuity of the artifices pressed into its service. Every 
man therefore finds it a necessary caution to curb instead of 
spurring his faculties and a torpid state of the human mind and 
neglected condition of the country are the consequence. Of 
the manufacturers of Tatta numbers have emigrated to India 
and from the mass of the people large bodies repair annually 
to seek foreign service of whom few return." 

(777) Population of important towns, 

'The town and fort of Hyderabad, the capital of Sind, 

caxmot at the highest computation be said to contain more 
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than thirty thousand inhabitants, the celebrated city of Tatta 
forty thousand—and Curruchee the principal and with the 
exception of Shah Bunder and Lahory Bunder (the former chok¬ 
ed and both nearly deserted) the only sea port town of the 
country, ten thousand.” 

{IV) Professional soldiers, sailors, etc. 

‘The Nomurdees who are in the vicinity of Hyderabad, 
the Jakias who are about half way betwixt Tatta and Cur- 
rachee and the Kurmatties who are situated near Lahory Bun¬ 
der amount to twenty or five and twenty thousand men. 
These are professionally soldiers and the Jakias who are parti¬ 
cularly renowned are generally employed on board the dingies 
which sail out of Sind. Rustics and watermen constitute the 
rest of the inhabitants and not a numerous proportion for the 
villages are thinly scattered and the boats few.” 

(F) Shikargahs of the Amirs. 

“The count^ 3 ^ therefore, between Currachee and Hydera¬ 
bad, Lahory Bunder on one side and the Hills on the other, 
exhibits no promising specimen of the population of Sind; but 
there is great reason to believe that it improves the further it is 
removed from the baneful influence of the Rulers. The pre¬ 
sent Prince had depopulated at a loss to his own revenue of bet¬ 
ween two or tliree Lacks of rupees annually, one of the most fer¬ 
tile spots in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, because fre¬ 
quented by a species of antelope called Kasapacha, which he 
has most pleasure in hunting and a short time ago only the young¬ 
est Brother unrelentingly banished the inhabitants of an ancient 
village and razed it to the ground, because the crowing of the 
cocks and the grazing of the cattle disturbed the game in his bro¬ 
ther's Jaghir which was contiguous. The territories of Meer 
Sohrab Khan and Meer Tarrah Khan are, as far as the soil per¬ 
mits in much better condition and more populous than those of 
Meer Fatteh Ali Khan from the greater mildness of their gov¬ 
ernment [11]/' 

Religion. 

“The Mohammedan part of the Sindian are in general Sun- 
nies, with however a large proportion of Sheeas which sect the 


11. This description of Shikargahs has been quoted by James Bumes, p. 79 of his 
Naff alive of a Visit to the Court of Sinde. 

Love of hunting supersedes all considerations with a Baloochi, who never considers 
the loss of income which the appropriation of great tracts of land for the purpose of breed'- 
ing game involves. This was carried to such an extent during the government of the 
Ameers that every head of deer killed must have cost 800 rupees; and this is said to be 
no exaggeration, as some of the richest land in Sindh was sacrificed in the formation of Shi¬ 
kargahs. Cf. E. O. Langley's of a R$sid»nc$9^tM Court of Ali Mu^ad, 
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present Princes have adopted and therefore rendered it, if not 
more persuasive, at least more fashionable. The Hindoos both 
the followers of Vishnoo and Sheev are low in their caste, ignorant 
of their religion and relax in their scruples. They eat meat, 
drink wine and those in the employ of the Court let their beards 
grow and wear the Mussulman dress." 

Language. 

{/) Vernacular, 

"The Sindy language is composed of grafts of Arabic, of 
Persian, and of Afghany, upon Hindi dialect, evident from the 
character which a distortion of the Sanscrit, as well as the idiom 
and terminations. This is still more corrupted by the peculia¬ 
rities which have been assumed by different tribes in writing and 
speaking, so great a degree in the former that the letters of one 
are not intelligible when they fall into the hands of another. 
Persian and Punjabi are likewise very generally spoken, but the 
dialect of India called Hindoostani is not understood except by 
some merchants][and^travellers. 

(//) Court Language, 

"The Persian language is cultivated at the Durbar, and 
taught at the public schools, and the Prince with characteristic 
inflation and ignorance, conceiving himself the Rustom of the 
age, and the exploits of the Talpoori worthy of transmission to 
posterity, has employed a poet, a Sundian of more presumption 
than learning, to record them in verse like Ferdosi and called the 
book in rival distinction to his immortal work the Shah Nameh, 
the Futteh Nameh. With the same vanity he has lately directed 
the loves of a Belochee pair, as related in some of the country 
tales, to be translated into Persian verse, upon the model of 
Jami's Eusuph and Zuleka, that the diffusion of these poems 
may establish the fame of Sind, as well as in letters as in arms. 
The Futteh Nameh is rehearsed in Durbar, and many of the 
courtiers mark their adulation, by commiting the most fulsome 
passages to memory. Whenever the Prince moves abroad 
he is preceded by a poet, who proclaims his praise in loud and 
hyperbcJick strain, and the Prince does not blush, occassionally, 
to animate him by a command to raise his voice. [12]" 

Dress. 

"The dress of the Scindians like their characters is a com- 
p6imd of foreign habits. Their jackets and caps are both un- 
8eeii% imitations, one of the fashion of India and the oth er of 

IS. has boon gutted bf Jamas F* 47 of his book. 
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Persia. Their drawers are shaped like those of the Turks. 
Turbans are worn of a monstrous magnitude and it is since the 
accession of the present rulers only that the flowing robe of 
India has been laid aside. The Scindians are uncommonly 
proud of their hair in which particular they correspond with 
their neighbours the Sikhs. It is not orthodox for a Mussalman 
to keep the hair of his head but it is too great a favourite here 
to be sacrificed and the Princes themselves countenance the dis¬ 
obedience by their own practice. A Scindian measures his ex¬ 
cellence and comeliness by the length of his beard and when it 
becomes white by age stains it cither red or black, an art to 
which the women also have recourse to hide the greyness of their 
locks.” 

Slndhi temperament and amusements. 

‘'When necessity docs not impel to motion, the Scindians 
show their natural sloth. They will sit the whole day and night 
indulging in smoking and garrulity, intoxication through some 
medium or other is habituated to all descriptions of persons and 
Bang or wild Hemp as the most cheap is the most common. 
They make spirit both from Jagree and from dates which they 
perfume with spices and consume a great deal, the Hindoos 
particularly. The Scindians are excessively fond of singing 
and have good performers vocal and instrumental but they are 
diminishing with other marks of the former prosperity of the 
country. Their active diversions are shooting and chopping 
with their swords to prove their temper and the strength of their 
own arms. They are good marksmen with their match locks 
and inimitably dextrous with the bow and a blunt heavy ar¬ 
row, which they use for game, and dart in a transverse instead 
of straight direction, so that the body and not the point of the 
ap:ow, strikes the object. With these arrows they take part¬ 
ridges flying, to the right and left as surely and expeditiously 
as a Exiropean sportsman with a double barreled gun. All the 
Princes are from great practice incredibly expert both with 
their guns and arrows . In riding and the use of the sword the 
Sindian have no skill. Nor have they any exercise peculiar to 
themselves [13]." 

Revenues of Sind. 

( 7 ) Incomes of the Chiefs, 

*'The revenue of the whole territory of Sind including the 
three Chief-ships is considered to be forty lacks of rupees of 

13. Tliii J«ioet {^|>. 113-114* 
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which Meet Futteh Ali Khan's share it may be concluded is about 
twenty five; since of the annual tribute to the King which is ten 
lacks of rupees, he pays six and half and Meer Sohrab and Meer 
Tarrah the rest. Meer Sohrab’s revenue may be estimated at 
Eleven Lacks and Meer Tarrah's at four." 

(//) Their hoards, 

*'The treasure of Meer Futteh Ali Khan and his brothers is 
said to be very great and with reason, for independently of the 
original property of the State and of the Family of Kulhora which 
has all fallen into their hands, they have themselves been 
for eighteen years past diligent in rapacity and inflexible in eco¬ 
nomy; but what they have amassed in wealth, they have lost in 
the spirit and affections of the people, the true riches and 
strength of a government. The hoards of the Princes are de¬ 
posited in forts, which they have in the Registan or desert 
where there are many fertile spots and thither they would retreat 
in case of invasion from the King or other pressing emergency," 

{III) Taxes, 

"The Prince collects his revenue from the farmers in kind 
at the rate of three fifth of the produce and this he obliges the 
merchants and retailers of the town to receive in what quan¬ 
tity, and at what rate he pleases. The imposts are fruitful but 
exhorbitancy and vexation are fast destroying the trade, a 
matter of little concern to the rulers who do not look beyond 
their own time. The Customs of Currachee besides the taxes 
of the town amount eighty thousand Rupees. Those of Tatta 
and Shah Bunder which are generally included in one farm to one 
lack and twenty thousand and those of Hyderabad to about 
a lack and a half." 


{IV) Disbursements. 

"The principal disbursement of the Prince is his propor¬ 
tion of the tribute of ten lacks of rupees to the king and which 
as before observed is six lacks and half. This amount he does 
not render all in specie but a great part in the manufactures of 
Tatta which he first purchases and then charges at his own price. 
The administration of justice is here as in most eastern coun¬ 
tries a source of emolument instead of expense. The charges 
of collections are about a fifth of the revenue and the house*^ 
hold eatpwses of the Fdnoes economical/' • , 
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Military Strength. 

(/) Army. 

*'The military force of Sind is furnished upon requisition 
by the Heads of the Tribes and land holders according to the 
extent of their Jaghirs of Zamindaiys and are only paid by 
the Prince while on actual service. In order, however, to keep 
their recollections alive to their duty and engagements and per¬ 
haps to be prepared himself for emergencies, the prince keeps 
a small body of these troops in attendance by monthly relief. 
He has besides perhaps five thousand Men, Horse and Foot con¬ 
sisting of slaves and body servants. I conjecture, for it is diffi¬ 
cult to pronounce, that Meer Fatteh Ali Khan can bring five and 
twenty thousand fighting men into the field at any time and at a 
short warning. I am more clear in saying that Meer Sohrab 
commands ten thousand troops and that Meer Tarrah has five 
thousand of the choicest in the country. In a general clause 
therefore of the Talporry Family a force of forty thousand troops 
may be reckoned upon in Sind, and in a case of general enthus¬ 
iasm the numbers would be great as every inhabitant is armed. 
The strongest man is among them the best soldier; for tactics 
they do not practise and bravery is common to them all. The 
weapons are matchlocks and swords; they have few horse among 
them and not at the utmost. 1 am speaking now of the collected 
force of the country five thousand, and most of these contempt¬ 
ible, but in marching perhaps their foot excel any troops in 
the world. Meer Fatteh Ali Khan has abundunce and choice 
artillery consisting cheifly of purchases or presents from the 
English during their ancient connections with Gholam Shah 
(which was of the most intimate and friendly nature) with many 
likewise of Portuguese and Dutch Manufacture. He had no 
better people at present to serve these but a surhung, a Tindal 
and some Lascars, deserters from the English but an expert Euro¬ 
pean or two might soon put this train into a formidable state. 
Gun powder of good strength and quality is made at Currachee, 
Tatta, and Hyderabad likewise.’* 

{IT) Tortijicutions» 

'’The fortification of Hyderabad consists of high wall 
and a high citadel, upon which some very fine guns are planted* 
The wall is thin, but supported inside by a great depth of earth, 
partly original and partly piled up, which would make a breach 
difficult. The citadel is entirely brick work, but very thick, 
and the figure perfectly circular, of not more than a nundred 
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yards diameter. There is a dry ditch round one side of the fort, 
and low ground on the other. The circumference of the wall 
may be three quarters of a mile; it has few embrasions and no 
commending angles, nor outworks. The figure of the fort comes 
nearest to an oblong square, and it stands upon one side of the 
extremity of a long and narrow rocky hill steep in its declivity 
every way. The country surrounding this rock is an island form¬ 
ed by the Indus, about six or eight miles broad, twenty or thirty 
long, well cultivated, and annually inundated by the periodical 
swell. Tatta has no fortification whatever. There is the com¬ 
mencement of a wall begun under some of the Kings of Delhi 
about a century and a half ago but it was countermanded from a 
report to the throne that the then Nabob of Tatta who was 
charged to execute the work instead of intending to carry a ram¬ 
part round for the defence of the Town was projecting a citadel 
for the intrenchment of himself. Currachee is fortified with a 
thick mud wall upon which some Guns are planted. No ves¬ 
sels can batter it from the Sea for they obliged to lie at a dis¬ 
tance of at least three miles from it but their guns could cover 
the landing of Troops abreast of the place of anchorage a vessel 
of more than two hundred tons could not safely cross Curachee 
Bar and if she entered in an hostile manner, she might expect 
to find herself surrounded by all the dingies then lying there and 
they would often be more than a dozen carrying guns some of 
them as heavy as her own and each of them perhaps more men, 
for on such an occasion of attack there would be no scarcity 
of volunteers.’* 

Then follows a detailed account as to the best mode of land¬ 
ing an army in Sind in case of hostilities with the Amirs, which 
I omit as it will be of little interest to the general reader. 
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The Maukharis, by Edward A. Fires, m. a., with a pre¬ 
face by Rev. H. Heras, s. j. Publishers, B. J. Paul & Co., 
Madras 1934. 


We welcome the publication of this small volume, for 
it somewhat satisfies a want that was keenly felt. In fact, 
monographs on individual dynasties are very essential for an 
authentic detailed history of India. The Imperial seat has 
often changed in ancient Indian History than is usually known 
and many individual dynasties attained to imperialistic posi¬ 
tions for shorter or longer period. To reconstruct these vicis¬ 
situdes as also the political relations of the imperial power 
with the various provincial kingdoms and principalities, a 
connected history of individual d 5 masties is essential. 


We therefore welcome this attempt on the part of 
Mr. E. Pires. He has herein tried to bring together within 
the compass of one volume details of all the different branches 
of the Maukhari dynasty.. Several features of the work are 
at once distinguished. Details given about their capital, as 
also about the administration, warfare, religion, social life, 
literature, and archaeology under the Mauldiari kings go to 
make this work valuable. The relations that existed between 
the Cholas and the Maukharis are well brought out. 


Another very important point which the author has dis¬ 
cussed for the first time would be an outstanding research, 
only if the grounds on which it rests are more definite. We 
refer to his identification of the Magadha kula of the Kaumu- 
dimahotsava with the Maukhari family. The theory is 
attractive and there is nothing inherently impossible about it. 
But we should point out that the reasons adduced for the 
same are not convincing. For instance, the Mayurasarman 
inscription which has been taken by the author as mentioning 
Mokara has been taken by Mr. Jayaswal as having no men¬ 
tion of the word. (History oj India, page 136). And it is 
this inscription on which the whole theory of Mr. Pires is 
practically based. We, therefore, think that we shall have 
to wait till future researches bring forward some convincing 
0i4deoce. 
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The work, however, will be found invaluable by the 
students of ancient Indian History. It is nicely got up and 
the illustrations add to the usefulness of the book. 


D. R. Mankad. 
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nacular) by Mr. Tejsiiigh P. Solanki, which will be reviewed in 
the next number of the Journal of the Society. 
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roENTIFICATION OP SOME OLD PLACES IN ANCIENT SIND 

By 

N. M. Billimoria. (With a Map) 


[Read 2^rd September, 1934) 


In this paper yon will find several contradictory statements 
made, for all the anthoi Ities cannot agree on the same point. 

Claudius Ptolemy lived at Alexandria in the first half of the 
second century A. D. His work on Astronom}^ is as famous 
as his work on geography. 

Early Classical Geographers. 

1. Hecatoeus, B. C. 500. The first Greek Geographer. 
2. Herodotus, B. C. 484-431, the Father of History, was a tra¬ 
veller. 3. The Indica of Ktesias, B. C. 398, the royal physician 
of Persia is full of old wives' tales, not to be trusted. 

The march of Alexander the Great through the Punjab and 
Sindh brought, for the first time the direct Greek knowledge of 
India to the banks of the Sutlej. The great invader caused the.;, 
whole of India to be desetibed by men well acquainted with 
Some of the well-known men who had accompanied him wrote 
valuable memoirs, which are lost, but they furnished materials to 
subsequent writers. (1) DIODORUS who mixed history with 
fiction. (2) PLUTARCH. (3) STRABO, B. C. 00—A. D. 19; 
(4) CURTIUS A. D. 100; (5) the best of Alexander’s historians, 

ARRIAN, A. D. 200; (6) JUSTINUS, not later than A. D. 500. 

Megasthenes, B. C. 305, lived for a time in India; his writ¬ 
ings are lost; only fragments remain for us. 

About B. C. 240, ERATOSTHENES, who was placed in 
charge of the library at Alexandria, by the aid of mathematics 
laid the first foundation of a really scientific geography. 

About two hundred years later, B. C. 60—A. D. 19, 
STRABO flourished. 

PLINY the naturalist who lived from A. D. 23—79, de^ 
with the geography of India in the 6th book of his Natural His- 
tory, 
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The increase of trade with India created the demand of a 
guide book which was produced in the form of the “PERIPLUS 
OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SEA, an annoymoiis writer, about 
A. D. 60, who evidently sailed round the coast of India. It con¬ 
tains the best account of the commerce carried on from the Red 
Sea and the coast of Africa to tlie East Indies during the time 
that Egypt was a Roman Province. It mc^ntions river-mouths, 
ports, etc. with distances, exports, imports and such other details 
as a merchant would most value. 

He has devoted in his PERIPLUS, over three paras to Sind, 
which 1 shall read to you with some of the notes of Wilfred H. 
Schof, 

The river SINDHU (Indus) has supplied India with her two 
names—HINDUSTAN and INDIA. Sindhu (or Sindhu-s in 
the Nominative form) was pronounced wiili H instc'ad of S by 
the Persians. N(uv the Gret'ks borrowed the' word from the Pct- 
sians and wrote it as Indus, tliere l)(‘ing no 11 in tVieir alphabet. 
Thus Sindhu was changed to Indus and from tlie latter wxis 
derived India, Etohany m<'.ntions KOA and SOUASl'OS as 
the western tributarit's; the former is the Kabul river; and 
the latter Suvastu, G(*od dwa^lling, mentioned in the Rig Veda, 

The followers of Alexander and Strabo mention only two 
mouths of the Indus. Periplus and Ptolemy givc^ seven. There 
are now eleven. But changes are continually taking place. 
Sagapa, the western mouth, was explored by Alexander. It 
separates from the main stia'am below Thatha. In the chroni¬ 
cles of Sind it is called Sagara, from which perhaps the present 
name Ghara may be derived; it has long cerised to be naviga¬ 
ble. 


SINTHON.—This has been identified with the Piti branch 
of the Indus, one of the mouths of the Baghar liver. This is the 
Kediwari (Haig's map sliows it as Kokewwi mouth). 

KHARIPHRON.—Cunningham identifies this wath the 
Kyar river of the present day which leads right upto the point 
where the southern branch of the Ghara joins the main river 
near Lari Bandar. 

SAPARA.—This is the Wari mouth. 

SABALAESSA is now the Sir mouth. 

LONIBARE in Sanskrit is Lonavari (Lavana is Sanskrit for 
it is npw the KORI, but it retains its old name Launi. 
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All the large tributaries of the Indus with the exception 
of the Kabul River, join it on its eastern side. Strabo and Ar¬ 
rian state their number as 15; Pliny puts 10; Most of them 
are mentioned in one of the hymns of the Rig Veda. 

Ptolemy includes in his INDO-SKYTHIA, the following, 
PATALENE, ABIRIA and SYRASTHRENIh 

The first named niic.r its capital PATALA, was the delta 
at the mouth of the Indus. Before its conquest by the Scythians 
it had been subject to the Grsec(j-Bactrian kings. 

The country of the ABHIRAS (commonly called AHIRS) 
lay to the tjast of Indus above where it Ihfurcates to form the 
delta. In Sanskrit works tludr name is employed to designate 
the pastoral tribes that live; in the lower districts of the N. W. as 
far as Sindh. 

SYRASTRENE represents the Sanskrit Surashtra (the 
modern Soiuth) which is the; name in the Mahabharata and the 
Purans for the peninsula of Gujarat. 

PASIPEDA. —St. Marlin thinks that this may be the 
Besmeid of the Aral) Geogra])h(Ts; they tell us that it was a 
town of considerable. im]>orta.nce b'ing cast of the Indus on the 
route from Mansiira to Multan. Arab travellers all concur m 
placing it betwec'u Rond (now Roda) and Multan, at a three 
days' journey from Rond and tvo days' from Multan. Its 
situation is therefore at Mithankol, where the greeit confluence 
now takes place. Cuuningliani thinks it strange that Ptolemy has 
not mentioned a famous ])lace like Sehwan, which he identifies 
with SINDOMANA and ventures to think that it may be either 
his PIAKA or PASIPEDA. He says, '‘If we take Hyderabad 
as the most probable head of the I)olta in ancient times, the 
Ptolemy's SYDROS which is on the eastern bank of the Indus, 
may perhaps be identified with the old side of Matlali, 12 miles 
above Hydercibad, and his PASIPEDA, with Sehwan. The 
identification of Ptolemy's OSKAMA with Ox>kanus or Porti- 
kanus of Alexander and with the great mound of Mahorta of the 
present day is I think almost certain. If so, either PIAKA or 
PASIPEDA must be Sehwan.*' 

For the omission of Sehwan by Ptolemy, Mr. Carter writes: 
“But it is more than possible Sehwan is not mentioned, because 
it was not founded. Concurrent Sindhi legend clearly fixes the 
Gupta period for the founding of Shivistan as this place appears 
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to have been first called. PISKA is, compared with the divai ica- 
tion of the river towards the Arbita Mounts, rather south of the 
site of Sehwan." 

BONIS.—It is placed at the point of bifurcation of the wes¬ 
tern mouth of the river and an inteiior arm of it. The Arab 
geographers mention a town called BANIA in lower Sindh. The 
distance is of a single journey below^ Mansura. This double in¬ 
dication points out BANNA, which stands at the point where 
the Piniari separates from the principal arm about 25 miles 
above Thatha. 

KOLAKA or KOLALA.—This place is probably identical 
with KROKALA of Arrian's Indiha which mentioned it as a 
small sandy island wliere the fleet of Nearchus remained at an¬ 
chor for one day. It lay in the bay of Karachi which is situated 
in a district called Karkalla even now. 

PATALA.—We learn from Arrian that it was the greatest 
city in the parts of the country about the mouth of the Indus. 
He states that it was situated at the head of the Delta where the 
two great arms of the Indus dispart. It could have been easily 
identified had the river continued to flow in its ancient channel. 

Renncll, Vincent, Burnes, and Ritter placed it at Thatha. 
Droysen, Benfey, Saint-Martin and Cunningham, at Hyderabad 
(the Nirankot of Arab writers), and McMurdo followed by Wilson 
and Lassen at a place about 90 miles to the N. E. of Hyderabad. 
The last supposition is untenable ; Hyderabad was at one time 
called Patalapur ; the arguments in its favour appear conclusive. 
PATALA figures conspicuously in the history of Alexander's in¬ 
vasion. In its spacious docks Alexander found suitable accom¬ 
modation for the fleet wliich had descended the Indus and there 
he remained with it for a considerable time. Seeing its advan¬ 
tageous position for commerce and strategy, he built a citadel 
and made it a military centre for controlling the neighbouring 
warlike tribes. Before finally leaving India he made two excur¬ 
sions from it to the ocean. Patala in Hindu Mythology was the 
name of the lowest of the seven regions in tlie interior of the 
earth. Patala in Sanskrit means a trumpet-flower, and Cunning¬ 
ham thinks that the Delta may have been so called from some re¬ 
semblance in the shape to that flower. (Bignonia Suaveolens). 

BARBAREL—Ptolemy places it by mistake to the north of 
Patala, though BARBARIKON, as Periplus mentions is a mari- 

tiiM port situated on tho nuddle mouth of tho Indua# D'An** 
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ville placed it at Debal Sindhi, the gieat emporium of the Indus 
during the middle ages, or at Karaciii, while Elliot and Cunning¬ 
ham placed it at an ancient city of which some ruins are still to 
be found called Bambhara, and situated almost midway between 
Karachi and Thatha on the old western branch of the river. 
Burnes and Ritter placed it at Richel, and St. Martin a little fur¬ 
ther still to the east at Bandar Vikkar on the Hajamro mouth. 
In an old map which I have seen, it occupies the present position 
of Karachi. 

BOUDAIA.—This is the fort of Biidhya or Bodhpur, ment¬ 
ioned ill the Arab chronicles of the conqust of Upper Sind and 
situated between Alor and Mithankot. Yule identifies it with 
Budhia a place to the west of the Indus and south from the Bolan 
Pass. It is mentioned in the Chach Kama several times, sec pages 
part I, 11, 05, 95, 98, 99, 150. 

KAMIGARA.—The ruins of Aror which are visible at a di.s- 
stance of 4 miles to the .S.E. of Kori, arc still known under the 
name of Kaman. To this word we add the common Indian af¬ 
fix Nagar, City, and we have a near approach to the Kamigara 
of Ptolemy. 

BINAGARA.— It is identified with Alor. Yule and Me 
Murdo place it much further south near Brahmanabad, which 
is some distance north from Hyderabad. Peri])lus puts it in the 
interior above Barbarikon. 

POULINDxAl AGRIOPHAGOI.—PuJinda is a name applied 
in Hindu works to a variety of aboriginal races. Agriophagoi is 
a Greek epithet and indicates that Pulinda was a tribe that 
subsisted on raw flesh and roots or wild fruits. In Yule's map 
they are located to the N.E. of the Rann of Cutch lying between 
tile Khatriaioi in the north and Larike in the south. KHAT- 
KIAIOI ai e the people who held the territory between the Ravi 
and the Biyas. 

RHAMNAI.—They are one of the oldest people in Indian 
ethnography. Their early seat was in the land of the Oreitai and 
Arabitai beyond the Indus, where Rhambikia was their capital. 
As they were connected with the Brahui whose speech must be 
considered as belonging to the Deccan group of languages we 
have here a fresh proof confirming the view that before the arrival 
of the Aryans, all India, together with Gedrosia (Baluchistan) 
was inhabited by the tribes of the same widely diffused aborigin- 
al rice, and that the Rhamnai, who had at one time been Mttied 
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in Gedrosia, had wandered thence as far as the Vindliya moun¬ 
tains. The Brahui are a Dravidian tribe, left behind by tlieir 
race on its way to Southern India ; in earlier days the connec¬ 
tion of both with the Persian Gulf was less broken. Curzon says 
that Makran is Dravidian ; while Brahui is thought to refer to the 
hero of the tribe, Braho, a name having the same root as Al>ra- 
ham. 

BARAKE.-‘“The Peripliis calls the Gulf of Cuteh by this 
name ; Ptolemy calls it Gulf of Kanthi. I^vcn at the present 
day the south coast of Cuteh is called Kanthi. 

The people that possessed the maritime region immediately 
adjoining the Indus were the Arbilai or Arabics. In one of their 
harbours the fleet of Nearchus at the oulsed of his voyage was 
detained for 24 days waiting till the monsoon shoulcl subside. 
The harbour was bound to be both safe and commodious and 
was called by Nearchus the Port of AlexandtT. This is now 
Karachi. The name of the people was applied also to a chain 
of mountain and to a river, the Arabis, now called tlie Purali, 
which falls into the Bay of Sonmiani. 

GYNAIKON LIMEN.—is mentioned by Arrian in his In^ 
dika ; this is women’s haven, the port of Morontobara, lu^ar Cape 
Monze, the last point of the Pab range of mountains. The ha¬ 
ven was so named because tin* district around had, like Carthage, 
a woman for its first sovereign. 

While describing the eastern part of Makran, Hieun Tsiang 
mentions a city, the Chinese name of wliicli has been vSanskritiz- 
ed as Women Paramount. Thus Ptolemy has been supported 
by this Chinese Traveller. 

Megasthcncs mentions several races and tribes (^specially 
the PANDAE, the only race in India ruled by women. Ihey 
say that Hercules had only one daughter, who was on that acc¬ 
ount the more beloved endow^ed her with a noble kingdom. Her 
descendents rule over 300 cities and command an army of 150,000 
foot and 500 elephants. Among other tribes, the SINGHAE 
are represented at the present day by the Sanghis of Omarkot, 
called the SON by MacMurod, Descendants of an ancient 
Rajput tribe the Sanghars. The SYRIENI are the Suryanis 
who under that name have occupied the country near the In¬ 
dus in the neighbourhood of Bakkar. DARANGAE is the La¬ 
tin transcription of the great race of the Jhadejas, the rulers of 
Cuteh* BUZAE represent the Buddas an ancient branch of the 
jhtdejAi* Tb% UMBRAE mre represented by the Uxnranii^ 
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and the NEREI perhaps by the Nharonis who though belong* 
ing to Baluchistan liad their ancestral seats in the regions of the 
East of the Indus. 

Let us identify some places according to Civilian Carter. 

Eiros is Rerhi ; Kroknla is Waghodar ; 

In the neighbourhood of Rerhi is a fissure specially sacred 
to a crocodile, and slid known as Waghodar, the crocodile's 
doorway. Of the antiquity of the cult of the corcodilc in the 
delta of the Indus tluTc can be no doid.>t, and Krokala really 
means the crocodile's places. lie quotes : 

"'Then the first harl)our after Rerhi the large and commo¬ 
dious Alexand(T’s Haven is Ghizri Creek, the mouth of the 
River Mahr. It. was protected by an island which has now be¬ 
come '‘ticfl." Th(* subsoil water aiound the lower course of 
Malir River is yrvy brackish «as sea v’ater percolates through 
the sandy soil. Tlie bay sheltertKl by the island of Domai must 
b(? Karachi Harbour lying under the lee of Manora, and water 
would l)e ol)tain(!d by sending fatigue parties inland to dig in the 
bed of the Lyaii. 

The RivoT from the Arbita Mounts is the River Baran. 

BONTS is Tharro at the bifurcation of the Jamw^ah and 
Khan wall cainals. 

KOLAKA is Bhambher hill, near Gharo, the old Killoutis ; 
not Krokala which is Eiros-Rerhi. 

SAGAPAis Sagala ; the word survives in Mirpur Sakro ; in 
middle Sind the word is nasalized to Sangro. 

KHARIPHRON is a mis-pronunciation of ^^ 3 !^ kharo 
the mud w^astes along the coast away from the main 
stream ; Compare Sindhi ^ Gar, a clod, kha slimy 

land marked with cattle tracks. 

Pushtu Khaerr 3 )^ muddy or dirty. The present 
Kharo is around the mediaeval Lahori Bunder. 

ARBITA Mounts are Pabb Mts. 

SOUSIKANA is either Jungshah or a large mound on 
the right bank of the Kalri, a few miles east of Tharro, which 
still awaits excavation, 
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SARBANA is Sarmana, Sudderan jo dhado, near Tando 
Md. Khan at the extreme SE corner of Ganja Takar. The 
stupa here is of the 4th century but the hill on which it stands 
bears many unexplored antiquities. 

AUXOANIS is Gabr jo Daro ; two large unexplored mounds 
(the mounds of the Gabi) a few miles SE of Tando Md. Khan 
from khan, a persian fire altar. 

ASTAKAPRA (ast, bone) The reference must be to the 
equivalent of tower of silence kept by the Persians. 

XADRAKA, is Hyderabad. Possibly from n 

hermaplirodite. There is still a Khadro station a few miles 
north of Mirpur Khas. 

PARDABATHRA is cifher Mirpur Khas on dhoro purano, 
where is a 4th century stupa or possibly Bathri (Dilurai Na- 
gan) a few miles west of Brahmanabad on the Lahano or Mar- 
akh Wha. 

PANASxA (the quarries from Sindhi Pahan a stone) 
is Sukkur-Bukkur-Rohri whence the Tharro neolithic flints 
are obtained. 

The HAVEN in S 3 Tastrene is Alexander’s Haven, Ghazri 
Creek. 

SOKSTRA represents th'e end of a big trade route from 
Gadrosia to the Indus Valley. This route was probably the line 
of the Karachi Sehwan road, running W of the Black Mts. The 
eastern boundary of Gedrosia follows the (^dge of the Karachi 
Kohistan and then cuts across from Sehwan to the Gaj Nai. In 
other words the S. half of the L<ukana district belonged to Ged¬ 
rosia and was the cold weather grazdng lands of the cattle-men 
of Kohistan, they being prevented from coming, as they do now 
into the delta lands which was of too much importance as trade 
routes to allow of tribal disturbance. 

From Ptolemy's map we learn :— 

1. The province of Syrastrene was formed by Lower 
Sind with Cutch and Kathiawar. 

2. Abiria is a small district ; it would be the country 
between Hyderabad and Patalene. 
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3 . The place names recorded by Ptolemy are of various 
tongues ; They are Greek (Theophila) ; Persian (Xoa- 
na) with several strata of Indian names (Parisiene, 
Panasa, Nagramma, Luniwari) ; Hybrid, (Aristo- 
Bathra, Parda-Bathra ; what about Monoglosson ? 

4 . It clearly shows Sokstra as an advance post of Ged- 
rosia dominating the Indus. The fort of Kamigara 
is above, and Binagara is below it ; both on the Indus 
and in Indo-Sythia, and obviously intended to pre¬ 
vent further advance tow'ards Irxlia ; the meaning 
of the names are wooden-fort and mud-fort. In 
Ptolemy’s Sind there are no nagars ; the generic name 
for a city is graama. The Sindhis cannot pronounce 
the word nagar ; he says nangar. 

5. Religion appears as mixed as race. Zoroastrianii m 
has been shown in, Auxoanis, Xoana, Astakapra. 

Buddhism appears in Boudaia, and Saimana. 
ineijnent Hinduism in the name Pasipeda. 

But the cults of Vishnu and Siva, nothing appears. 

At the time Ptolemy was waiting the Indo-Tranian invasion 
of India had not yet ceased. This is supported ].\y two points : 

1 . The itigh frequency of names beginning with AK in 
the lands lying west of Sind. 

2 . The fact that the river Arabis is certainly the Purali, 
while the Arbitai were living east of it, in the country 
tow’ards the Indus valley. For exactly parallel case 
we may refer to the Karmati Baloch, who now occupy 
Mirpur Sakro taluka in the Indus Delta but derive 
their name from the River Kalmat, a small stream 
of the Makran. Their migration began about four 
centuries ago and finished about a century ago. 

Quintus Ciirtiiis is clear about that Arbitai : 

Nonis castris in regionem Abaritarum, hide totidem diebus 

in Cedrusiorum perventum est . Quinto hinc die 

venit ad flmnen Arabon incolae appellant, — the trans¬ 
lation of the above is 

He reached the country of the Arabites in the course of 
nine encampments, and thence in the same number 
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of days to the land of the Cedrosii. On the fifth day 
from this he came to the river which the natives call 
Arabis. 

We find the Arabites living fourteen marches east of the 
River Arabis. 

In A. D. 041, when the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visit¬ 
ed India Sindh was divided into four principalities, which may 
be described geographically, as Upper Sindh, Middle Sindh, 
Lower Sindh and Cutch. 

The whole formed one kingdom under the Ruler of Upper 
Sindh, who was a Siidra. Also Taki Vazir Budhiman of Chach 
is reported in the Chachnamah (^p. 25) to have said that Sahasi 
appointed each of the four chiefs to each of the four divisions in 
order that they might try their best to collect the revenue for the 
treasury, and to protect the country. The Upper Sind is now 
known as Siro, that is Head or Upper division. It is well known 
that Alor was the capital of Sindh before and after Hwen Thsang’s 
visit, A. D, ()41. This Chinese pilgrim places the capital to the 
west of the Indus, whereas the present ruins of Alor or Aror are 
to the east of the river. The Indus formeily flowed to the east 
of Alor, down to the old channel, now called Nara. The change 
in the course did not take place until the reign of Raja Dahir 
or about fifty years after the visit of the Pilgrim. The desertion 
by the Indus of Alor is attributed to the wickedness of Dahir ; 
but the gradual westing of all the rivers that flow from north to 
south is the real cause. The change of course is said to have 
taken place in Dahir's reign, that is about A. D. 680; and as Ma¬ 
homed Kassim was obliged to cross the Indus in order to reach 
Alor, it is certain that the river was permanently fixed in its 
present channel before A. D. 711. 

In Upper Sindh the places of ancient note are Alor, Rori, 
Bhakar, and Mahorta near Larkana. Side by side with ancient 
towns it is necessary to describe the ancient tribes or nations. 

On leaving the confluence of the Punjab Rivers, Alexander 
sailed down the Indus to the realm of the Sogdi,where he built a 
city. Diodorus describes the same people under different name; 
''continuing his descent of the river, he received the submission 
of the Sodrae and the Massanae, nations on opposite banks of the 
stream, and founded another Alexandria in which he placed ten 
thousand inhabitants." Curtius in the life of Alexander des¬ 
cribes the saihe people "On the fourth day he came to other 
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nations, where he built a town named Alexandria.’’ I believe 
Alexander built about 13 towns and called them all Alexandria. 
It is evident that .Sogdi of Arrian and Sodrae of Diodorus are the 
same people ; the former are identified with Sodha Rajputs 
by Tod and M’Murdo and the latter with the servile Sudras by 
Mr. Vaux. The Sodhas who are a branch of the Parmars now 
occupy the south eastern district of Sindh about Umerkot, but 
M'Murdo states that they once held large possessions on the bank 
of the Indus to the northward of Alor. Abul Fazl states that the 
country from Bhakor to Umarkot was peopled by the Sodhas 
and Jharejas in the time of Akbar. General Cunningham in 
his Ancient Geography states that Massanae of Diodorus are 
the Nusarnei of Ptolemy, whose name still exists in the district 
of Muzarka to the west of the Indus below Mithankot. Genl. 
Cunningham idt^ntific'S the Sodi or Sodrae with the people of 
Seori, which was captured byHusen Shah Arghun on his way 
from Bhakar to Multan. In his time (A. D. 1525) it is describ¬ 
ed as the strongest fort in that country. It is about 8 miles 
NE of Sbzalkot, the village Sirwahi is inserted in old maps, which 
may probably represent the Seorai of Sindliian history. It is 90 
miles in a direct line below Uchh, and 85 miles above Alor, or 
neaily midway between them. The Arab Geographers place 
a strong fort named Bhatia between Multan and Alor ; this must 
be very likely the city which Alexander built among the Sogdi. 
It seems probable that it is the same place as Talhati where Jam 
Junar crossed the Indus and perhaps also the same as Matila or 
Mahatila which was one of the six great forts of Sindh in the 7th 
century. Ferishta describes Bhatia as a very strong place; it 
was taken by assault in A. D. 100 3 by Mahomed of Gazni after 
an obstinate defence in which Raja Bije Rai was killed. From 
the territory of the Sogdi, Alexander continued his voyage down 
the Indus to the capital of a king named Musikanus. His king- 
dom was described as the richest and most populous throughout 
all India, and the country produced everything in abundance. 
This desenption can only be applied to Alor. Its ruins are sit¬ 
uated to the south of a gap in the low range of limestone-hills 
which stretches from Bhakar towards the south for about 20 
miles until it is lost in the broad belt of sand hills which bound the 
Nara or old bed of the Indus on the west. To the NE it was co¬ 
vered by a second branch of the river which flowed nearly at 
right angles to the other at a distance of 3 miles. In A. D. 680 
the latter was probably the main stream of the Indus which had 
been gradually working to the west. According to old historians 
the final change was hastened by the excavation of a chaiv el 
through the northern end of the range of hills between Bhakar 
^nd Rori. The original name of Alor seems to be Rora, to which 
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the Arabic prefix al was added ; for Biladuri and other Arab au¬ 
thors call it Alror. This deriv ation is countenanced by the name 
of the neighbouring town of Rori, as it is common practice in In¬ 
dia to duplicate names. So Rora Rori would mean Great and 
Small Rora ; Rora means noise, clamour roar or fame. It is pos¬ 
sible that the full name may be. Rora-pura or Rora~nagar. Cun¬ 
ningham thinks that Alor may be BINAGARA of Ptolemy, as 
it is placed on the Indus to the eastward of Oskana (p. 152, Pto¬ 
lemy, ed. by McCrindle ed. by Majmudar). This city of Musi- 
kanus was of some importance for Alexander ordered Kraterus to 
build a castle in the city ; he left a strong garrison in it for the 
fort seemed extremely useful in keeping the neighbouring nations 
in subjection. 

From this capital Alexander allowed his fleet of boats to con¬ 
tinue their course down the River while Alexander marched 
against a n(dghbouring prince named Oxykanus, and took two of 
his cities at the fii'st assault. The name of the city must be 
Uchcha-gam, or Portagam lofty town in allusion to its height. 
It is identified by Cunningham with a great mound of Mahorta 
on the bank of the Ghar river, ten miles from Larkana. At pre¬ 
sent Mahorta is within a few- miles of the river ; but in the time of 
Alexander wdren the Indus flowed down the bed <vf the Nara, the 
nearest point of the stream w'as at Alor, from which Mahorta 
was distant 45 miles to the S\V. Hence Alexander w'as obliged 
to leave his fleet and to march against Oxykanus. P)Oth commer¬ 
cially and politically the site of Mahorta was a position of great 
importance as it commanded the highroad from Sindh, via Kachh 
GandaA’a to Kandahar ; since its dov/nfall, Larkana has occu¬ 
pied its position . Larkana is ten miles west of Mahorta. 

Ptolemy’s Badana must be the preesent Gandava, as the let¬ 
ters B and G are constantly interchanged. 

The principal places in the middle or vachlo Sindh are Seh- 
wan, Hala, Hyderabad and Umerkot. In the middle ages under 
the Hindu rule the great cities were Sadusan, Brahamana, or 
Bahmnawa and Nirunkot. 

In order to prove that Nirunkot was the modern Hyderabad 
and the ancient Patala it should be included in the part of 
Lower Sindh or Lar. Close to Bahmnawa the early Mahomedans 
founded Mansura, which as the residence of their governors soon 
became the largest city in Sindh. In the time of Alexander, the 
only places mentioned are Sindomana, and a city of Brahmans, 
named Haimetelia by Diodorus. From the city of Oxykanus 
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Alexander led his forces against Sambus ; the Raja abandoned 
his capital vSindomna, which according to Arrian was delivered 
to Alexander by the followers of Sambns. Cunningham identi¬ 
fies Sindomna with Sehwan» partly from its similarity of name 
and partly from its vicinity to the Lakki mountains. There is no 
doubt about its antiquity ; as the great mound, which was once 
the citadel, the accumulation of ages, on a scraped rock, at the 
end of the Lakki range of hills. In ancient times, when the river 
flowed down the eastern channel of the Nara, Sehwan was not 
less than 6*5 miles distant from its nearest point of Jakrao, where 
it leaves the sand hills. At present the water supply is entirely 
derived from the Indus, which flows under the eastern and nor¬ 
thern front by a channel called the Arral from the great Manchar 
Lake, which must have existed long before the change in the 
course of the Indus. The lake abounds in fish ; hence its name, 
Sanskrit Matsya, Hindi Machh, fish. M'Murdo says Sehwan is 
undoubtedly a place of vast antiquity perhaps more so than eith¬ 
er Alor or Bahmana. It seems strange that Ptolemy has not 
mentioned such a famous place like Sehwan. If we take Hyder¬ 
abad as the most probable head of the Delta m old times, then 
Sydros, mentioned by Ptolemy, which is on the eastern bank of 
the Indus may be identified with old sitf^ of Mattali, 12 miles 
north of Hyderabad, and Ptolemy’s PASIPEDA with Sehwan. 
Cunningham identifies Ptolemy’s Oskana with the Oxykanus or 
Portikanus of Alexander, and with the great mound of Mahorta 
of the present day. If so, Piska or Pasipeda must be Sehwan. 

It was captured by Muhammad Kasim in A. D. 711 (page 
92, Chachnamah) and by Mahamud of Gazni in the eleventh 
century. 

Curtius in Alexander's Life states "Alexander.... rursus amnem 
in quo classem expectare se jusserat, repetit. Quarto deinae die, 
secundo amne, pervenit ad oppidum, qua iter in regmtm crat Sabi** 
which 1 translate "Alexander marched back to the river, where 
he had ordered his fleet to await him. Thence, going down the 
river, he came on the fourth day to a town, through wiiich there 
was a way to the kingdom of Sabus." wlicn Alexander quitted 
his fleet at Alor the capital of Musikanus, to march against Oxy¬ 
kanus, he did not intend to go to Sindomna, as Sambus the Raja 
had already submitted. He must have ordered his fleet to wait 
for him at some point on the river not far from the capital of 
Oxykanus. Cunningham thinks that point must be somewhere 
about Marija Dand on the old Nara, below Kator and Tajal, as 
Mahorta is about equidistant from Alor and K^tor. Thence 
coming down the stream be reached on the fourth day a town, 
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through which there was a road to the kingdom of Sambus. 
From Marija Dand, the point where Alexander joined his fleet 
the distance to the ruined city of Brahmana, or Brahmanabad, is 
60 miles by land and 90 by water. As this distance could be ac¬ 
complished in four days, Brahmana was the actual city of the 
Brahmans, descibed by the historians of Alexander. Here at 
Harmatelia that Ptolemy was wounded ; this place is described 
as the “last town of the Brahmans on the river.'* Harmatelia 
is only a softer pronunciation of Brahma-thala or Brahmana- 
sthala, just as Hermes, the phallic god of the Greeks is the same 
as Brahma, the original phallic god of the Indians. It 
was Mr. Bellasis who discovered the ruins of this old city. They 
are situated near the old bed of the Indus, 47 miles NE of Hyder¬ 
abad 28 miles to east or north east of Hala, and 20 miles to the 
West of the eastern Nara. The place is known as Bamblira-ka- 
thul, or the ruined towoi, from the broken brick tower which is 
the only thing that < xist(-d. i he gr^nt mmiud is cntiriJy sur¬ 
rounded witli n r:' mounted willi uumtrous tiuTots and 

bastions. In the time of Ak’Dnr. Abu] Fa/i in tlie Ayiu Akbari 
states that it had 1 cuu* nrea!* dintjuil from eacji otl.er. 

(A tanab equals 150 feet); so llie circuit of tlie city was four miles. 
According to tradition Brahmanabad was destroj^ed by an earth¬ 
quake in consequence of the wickedness of its ruler, Dilu Rai, 
about A. D. 757. The same stereotyq'ied legend is told of all 
the old cities in the Punjab, and in Sind, Shorkot, Harapa, and 
Atari are said to be destroyed on account of the sins of their rul¬ 
ers ; so also, Alor, Brahmana, and Bambhura. The excavations 
of Bellasis show conclusively that the Town was overwhelmed 
by an earthquake. Shortly after the Mahomedan conquest 
Brahmana was supplanted by Mansura. Biladuri states it was 
founded by Amru, son of Mahomed Kasim and named after kha- 
lif, A1 Mansur, who reigned from A. D. 75 3 to 774. But Masudi 
states that it was founded by Jamhur, the Governor of Sindh, 
under the last Omnicad Khalif, A. D. 744 to 749, who named it 
after his own father Mansur. The new city was built so close to 
Brahmanabad that Ibn Haukal, Abu Rihun, and Idrisi all 
describe it as the same place. Ibn Haukal states “Mansura 
which in the Sind language is called Bamiwan." The place was 
so much decayed that in 1025 when the conqueror of Somnath 
passed through Sindh, the plunder of Mansura was not sufficient 
to tempt him out of his direct route; so he passed on by 
Shewan to Gazni leaving the old capital alone. 

In the time of Alexander the only well known place in the 
Bdta was Patala. But he is said by Curtius ''interim et urbes 
jderasfm conMiit^* to have founded several towns himsdf 
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during the long stay in Lower Sind waiting for the Etesian winds 
to start his fleet. Only one name is known, viz. Barce. Wlule 
Ptolemy gives the names of Barbara, Sousikana, Bonis, and Ko- 
laka ; It is believed that Barbara is Barbarike emporium, ment¬ 
ioned in the Periplus—and perhaps same as Barce. In A.D. 60, 
the capital of Lower vSind was Minnangara, which the foreign 
merchants reached by going up the rivtT from Barbarike. The 
Chinese traveller mentions Patasila or Fatal a. But the historians 
of Mahomed Kasim (A. D. 711) mention Debal and Nirankot. 
The Arab geographers place Manhatra or Manhabari or Manja- 
bari to the west of the Indus and two day’s journey from Debal. 

The position of Niiunkot is fixed at Hyderabad by several 
well known writers. Only Sir Henry Elliot places it at Jerak. 
Now Hyderabad is 47 miles from the ruined city of Brahmana- 
bad or Mansura, and 85 miles from Lari Bandar, ancient Debal; 
while Jarak is 74 miles from Brahamanabad and only 60 from 
Lari-Bandar. In a note by the translator of Chachnamah on 
page 7l states ‘'Bazil arrived at the fortified town of Nirun— 
now HYDERABAD. Nirunkot was situated on a hill, and 
there was a lake in its neighbourhood of sufficient size to re* 
ceive the fleet of Mahomed Kassim. For in the Chachnama 
page 89 part 1, we read’* Mahomed Kassim ordered the batter¬ 
ing rams to be put in boats and taken to the fort of Nerun. Ac« 
cordingly the boats (with their burden) were put under way in 
the lake, called the lake of Sangrah, while he himself went by way 
of Sisam." Mirza Kalichbeg adds a note to the word Sisam— 
'"it is said that at that time the main stream of the Indus flowed 
eastward of the town of Nerun (now Hyderabad/ most probably 

through the present bed of the Fuleli." The Chinese pilgrim 

Hwen Thsang travelled in A. D. 641 from Koteshwar the then 
capital of Cutch a distance of 117 miles, from whence he pro¬ 
ceeded to Brahmanabad, 50 miles. And as Hyderabad or Ni¬ 
runkot is exactly 120 miles to the north of Kotesar in Cutch and 
47 miles to the SW of Brahamanabad, there should be no hesi¬ 
tation in identifying it with Pitasila of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Ptolemy states that the head of the delta was exactly half- 
wray between Oskana and the eastern mouth of the Indus, called 
Lonibare ostium. This fixes Patala at Hyderabad which is at 
an equal distance from the capital of Oxykanus, that is from 
Mahorta near Larkana and Kori or eastern mouth of the Indus. 

The Delta formed an equilateral triangle : and the coastline 
from the Ghara mouth on the west to the Kori mouth on the east 
is a1>6at 1126 xaiUs. The distance of Patala from thp sea may be 
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about 125 to 135 miles. Now the distance of Hyderabad from 
Ghara or western mouth is 110 miles, and from the Kori or eas¬ 
tern mouth 135 miles, both of which agree sufficiently near to the 
base measurement that the Delta formed an equilateral triangle. 
Consequently Patala which was at or near the head of the Delta 
may be certainly identified with the present Hyderabad. 

Jarak is a small town on an eminance overhanging the 
western bank of the Indus, about half way between Hyderabad 
and Thatha. Jarak is the present boundry between Vachlo or 
middle Sindh and Lar or lower Sindh, which has been extended 
so as to include Hyderabad, (Patala and Pitasila) within the li¬ 
mits of ancient Delta. It is perhaps the same Khor or Alkhor 
of the Aiabian geographers. Three miles south of Jerak there 
is a low hill in ruins, called Kafir Kot attributed to Raja Manj- 
hira. Amongst the ruins were found some fragments of Buddhist 
statues. 

We read in the Chachnama that in A. D. 1296 Alaudin Khil- 
ji appointed Nasarat Khan to go with ten thousand men through 
the districts of Multan, Uch, Bakhar, Sehwan and Tatta to put 

down adverse tribes.The word Thatha means shore or bank, 

so Nagar Thatha would mean city on the river bank. The chief 
city of Lower Sindh was Saminagar the capital of the Samma 
tribe, which stood on a rising ground, three miles to the NWof 
the site of Thatha. The site of Thatha is very modern but those 
of Saminagar and Kalyan-kot are very ancient. Cunningham 
thinks that Thatha was the actual position of Manhabari of the 
Arab geographers and of Minnangara of the author of the Peri- 
plus. Manjabari, Manhabari, is the city of the Mand tribe, just 
as Saminagar was the city of the Samma tribe. The Mand tribe 
have occupied Lower Sind in great numbers from the beginning 
of Chritian era. The Mands are described as a numerous and 
brave tribe, who occupied the desert on the borders of Sindh 
and India, and extended their wanderings as far as Alor on the 
north, Makran on the west, and Mamehel or Umarkot on the east. 
It is said that Med and Zat, two descendants of Ham, the son 
of Noah, were the progenitors of the people of Sindh prior to the 
Mahabharata. 

The Sythian name Min in Sindh is sufficient to suggest the 
presence of the Scythians ; but its connection with them is placed 
beyond doubt by the mention that the rulers of Mannangara 
were rival Parthians, who were mutually expelling each other 
wc learn from the Periplus. These Parthians were Dahae 
^cytldam from the Oxus who gave the name of Jndo-Scythia to 
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the valley of the Indus, and whose mutual rivalry points to their 
identity with the rival Meds and Jats of the Mahomedan histo¬ 
rians. If it is right to identify Min-nagara or the city of the 
Mins and Mandabari or the place of the Hand, there can be little 
doubt that the great Indo-Scythian capital was at Thatha. Ac¬ 
cording to the author of the Periplus the vessels anchored at the 
emporium of Barbarike, where the goods were unloaded and con¬ 
veyed to the capital by the river. Just as it was done more re¬ 
cently, the ships anchored at Laribandar or Diul Sind, while the 
merchants carried the goods to Thatha either by land or water. 
If Minangar was Thatha, it can be identified with Ptolemy’s 
Sousinkana, that is Susi-gama or the town of the Sus tribe, an 
etymology which is supported by the fact that the Hands or 
Meds were a branch of the great horde of Sus or Abars who gave 
one name to Susiana at the mouth of the Euphrates and the 
other to Abria at the mouth of the Indus. 

Barbarike Emporium or Bhambura is now a ruined town, 
situated at the head of the Ghara creek : it is the site of the most 
ancient seaport in Sindh. About the tenth century Bhambhura 
was the capital of a chief named Bhambo Raja. The most 
westerly branch of the Indus once flowed past Bhambhua. Cun¬ 
ningham is inclined to identify Bhambura not only with the town 
of Barke, which Alexander built on his return up the river, but 
also with the Barbari of Ptolemy and the Barbarike emporium 
of the author of the Periplus. Ghara river had already begun 
to fail before A. D. 200. As stated in the Periplus the merchant 
vessels navigated the Indus upto Barbarike, where the gecds 
were unloaded and conveyed by boats to Mannagar, the capital 
of the country. After a time this channel also failed and when 
the Arabs invaded Sindh in about 711 A. D. Debal had become 
the chief port of the Indus and altogether supplanted Bhambura 
or the ancient Barbarike. 

About Debal Sindhi and Debal I have said sufficient in my 
paper read before our Society in February 19 34 ; so I will not re¬ 
peat the arguments about its locality. At least Cunningham 
fixes it at 5 miles north of Laribandar ; 17 miles SW of Bhambura; 
and 30 miles from Piti or Pintiani meuths of the River. 

The name of the tribe Arabi or Arabics is derived from River 
Arabis, which devided their territory from that of the Oritae; 
this boundary river was the Purali which flows through the pre¬ 
sent district of Las into the bay of Sonmiani. In the life of Alex¬ 
ander we read that he reached the eastern boundry of the Ara- 
bitae in nine days from Patala and in five days niore their w&h 
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tern boundry. The distance from Hyderabad to Karachi is 114 
miles, and from Karachi to Sonmiani 50 miles. Karachi must 
have been on the eastern frontier of the Arabitae. The Kolaka 
of Ptolemy and the sandy island of Krokola, where Nearchus 
stayed with his fleet for a day is identified with a small island in 
the Bay of Karachi. Krokola is further described as lying off the 
mainland of the Arabii. It was about 17-18 miles from the 
western mouth of the Indus which agrees exactly with the re¬ 
lative positions of Karachi and the mouth of the Ghara river ; 
we should take into account the advancement of the coastline 
about 5 or 6 miles duiing the 21 centuries that have passed since 
the advent of Alexander. On leaving Krokola Nearchus left 
Mount Eiros (Manora) on his right hand, and a low flat island on 
his left ; this is an accurate description of the Karachi harbour. 
Then he reached Morontobara, called “Women’s Harbour.” 
Cunningham identifies Morontobara with Murai, that is the head¬ 
land of Ras Muari, or Cape Monz, the last point on the Pabb 
range of Mountains. Bara or bari means a roadstead or haven ; 
and maronta seems to be feminine of Mard ; the haven itself may 
be between Cape Monz and Sonmiani. At the mouth of the 
Airabius, Nearchus found a large and safe harbour, the present 
bayofSonmianiat the mouth of the Purali, which Pottinger in 
his travels of Baluchistan describes as ”a very noble sheet of 
water capable of affording anchorage to the largest fleet.*' 

On crossing the river Arabius, Alexander penerated fur¬ 
ther into the country and came to the small village of Rambakia, 
fSonmiani) the capital city of the Pritae ; they had submitted to 
Alexander as soon as he approached them. He appointed a 
governor and deputed Leonatus with a large force to await 
the arrival of Nearchus with the fleet and to see that the new 
town was properly peopled. After Alexanders dn':arture the 
ftitae revolted and killed th new governor ; but Lecnaius de¬ 
feated and severely punished them. Cunningham identifies the 
Oritae with the people on the Aghor river. On the bed of this 
river there are several jets of liquid mud called from time 
immemorial Ram-Chandra-ki-kup, Ramchander’s wells. There 
are also two natural caves, one dedicated to Kali and the other 
to Hinglaj or Hingula Devi that is the Red Goddess. The 
pilgrims assemble at Rambag, because Rama and Sit a are said to 
nave started from this point and proceed to Gorakh tank where 
Rama halted ; and thence to Tongabhera and on to the point 
where Rama was obliged to turn back in his attempt to reach 
Hingnla with an army. Rambagh is identified with Rambakia 
of AiTian, At Rambakia therefore w^e must look for the site of 
the city founded by Alexander, and which he left behind Leona* 
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tus to complete ; this appears to be the sixteenth Alexandria near 
the bay of Melane. Nearchus places the western boundary of the 
Oritiae at Malana, which must be the bay of Malan, to the east 
of Ras Malan, or cape Malan of the present day, about 20 miles 
west of the Aghor river. Curtius states hue quoque tegione 
ufbem condidif* in this place also he built a town—but does not 
mention the name. 

The occurrence of the name of Rambaugh at so great a dis¬ 
tance to the west cf the Indus, and at so early a period as the 
time of Alexander, is very interesting and important as it 
shows not only the wide extension of Hindu influence in an¬ 
cient times but also the great antiquity of the story of Rama. 
Cunningham states that during the flourishing period of Bud¬ 
dhism many of the provinces to the west of the Indus adopted 
the Indian rciligion which must have had a powerful influence 
on the manners and language of the people. 


During tlie latter part of 1876 Major E. Mockler travelled 
along the Makran coast from Gwadar to Jask and tried to iden¬ 
tify the ancient and modern names of the Makran Coast. His 
Paper ''on the identification of places on the Makran Coast men¬ 
tioned by Arrian, Ptolemy and Marcian” has been published in 
the Journal R. A. S. Great Britain and Ireland, New Series 
Vol. XI, pages 129-154. The tests he has employed for the iden¬ 
tification of each place are : 1, measurement according to the 
distance given by the author quoted ; 2, topographical descrip¬ 
tion ; and 3, similarity of name. I need not go into the argu¬ 
ments that he has adduced for identifying certain places, but I 
will state only the places identified. Teza is Tez mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Arrian. The order of Marcian's stages is from west 
to east, contrary to that of Arrian's. After the river Kandriakes 
is mentioned which is Chandrishshep (Shep in Baloohee means 
a small torrent). Bagia promontory is Cape Bes or Baganee. 
Pasa-Bandin is an excellent little harbour south of Gwadar (Ban- 
din is the Balochee word for harbour) this is Kuidza of Marcian. 
Karpella is Koh-Mubarak of the present day. Gwadr ^a) is 
identical with Badra of Marcian or Barna of Ptolemy. Tal- 
mena or Taluman is Chahbar. 

The city of Armail, Armabel, Karabel, or Las Bela is of 
great historic interest. We know from Chaclinamah that the 
province of Las Bela was part of buddhist kingdom which ex¬ 
tended from Armabel to the modern province‘s of Gandava in 
Sind, The great trademark for the Buddhist on the frontier was 
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a place called Kandabel, which Elliot identifies with Gandava, 
the capital of the province of Kach Gundava. In the Chachna- 
mah we read on page .^9, that Chach came into the desert and 
no one dared to fight with him till ho arrived at Kandail (or 
Kandhabel) otherwise called Kandhar/' Elliot condemns this 
in accuracy for he recognises but only one Kandhar in Afghanis¬ 
tan. But there is a Kandhar or Kandahar in Kach Gandava, 
^and Sir Thomas Holdich says in his '‘Gates of India'" that there 
[are ruins enough in the neighboiuhood to justify the suspicion 
that this was after all the original Kandabel rather than the 
modern town of Gandava. Sir Th. Holdich believes that 
the capital of this ancient Budha or Bndhij^a kingdom had been 
Armabel rather than Kandabel ; for we find in the Chachnamah 
page 38 that when Chach marched in the direction of Armabel— 
the town was in the hands of a Buddhist Samani descended 
from the agents of Rai Sahiras, King of Hind, whom the Rai 
had elevated for their loyalty and devotion. This happened 
in the second year of the Hijra. 


The Manhanan of Istakliri, Manbatara of Ibn Haiikal, or 
Manabari of Idrasi again brings before the usual difficulty of two 
places with .similar names. General Haig has shown us that 
there was a Manjabari on the old channel of the Indus, nearly 
opposite Mansura, about 40 miles NE of the modern Hyderabad, 
which corresponds with the description of the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers, who have put Manhabari at two days' joinney from Debal 
on the road to Armail. I cannot resist the temptation of quot- 
ii^g^the whole para from Sir Th. Holdich’s “The Gates of In¬ 
dia" about ancient Manhabari. He states “As we have now de¬ 
cided what direction that road must have taken, after accepting 
General Haig’s position for Debal, and bearing in mind Idrisi's 
description of the town as “built in a hollow’’ with fountains, 
springs, and gardens around it, there seems to me but little 
doubt that the site of ancient Manhabari is to be found neai that 
resort of all Karachi holiday makers called Mugger Pir. Here 
the sacred alligators are kept, and hence the recognised name ; 
but the real name of the place, divested of its vulgar attributes, 
is Manja or Manja Pir. The affix Pir is common throughout 
the Bela district, and is a modern introduction. The position 
of Mugger Pir with its encircling walls of hills, its adjacent hot 
springs are gardens (so rare as to be almost unique in this part 
of the country) its convenient position with respect to the coast, 
and, above all its interesting architectural remains mark it un¬ 
mistakably as that Manhabari of Idrisi which was two days" 
march from Debal,•* 
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The small but populous town of Khur has left some records 
of its existence near the Malir w’aterworks of Karachi where 
there is a very fine group of Arab tombs in a good state of pre¬ 
servation. There is village nearby called Khair, and the actual 
site of the old town cannot be far from it. It is directly on the 
road connecting Debal with Manliabari. 

I may mention that General Haig identifies Debal with a 
ruin covered site 20 miles SW of Thatha and about 45 miles 
ESE of Karachi. 

All these ancient cities eastwards of Makran have groups 
of remarkable tombs, constructed of stone, and carved in beau¬ 
tiful design and they are well preserved. These tombs are local¬ 
ly called “Khalmati.” These remains are most likely Khaimati 
and belong to an Arab race who were once strong in Sind and who 
came from the Makran coast at Khalmati. 

\ A. W. Hughes in his '‘Country of Baluchistan" page 55 
writes that in the immediate vicinity of the Hinglaj temple in the 
Las district the great place of pilgrimage for Hindus are said to 
be figures of sun and moon hewn out of the rock ; and while 
mentioning Hinglaj another spot sacred to the same race must 
not be omitted—this is the small island of Satadip, situate a hort 
distance off the Makran coast between Ormara and Pasni wither 
many pilgrims proceed after visiting Hinglaj. I'liis island is the 
Asthctal of Ihe Arabs and Balochis and anciently known by Pto¬ 
lemy as Asthae (Asfhaia) and as Kamina by Ncarchus. Masson 
states in his Narrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, etc. 4 
Vols. 1842-43) that many of the names of places on the Las and 
Makran shores, as given by the Greeks, are retained to this day 
and he instances the stations of Malana, Araba, Kalama, Derem- 
bosa and Kophas as mentioned by iVrrian to be readily recogni¬ 
sable in the present Malan, Araba, Kalamat, Darcimbab, and 
Kaphan, as named by the natives. 

Let us see if we can trace the ancient towns and identify 
them. Ballahhipura was according to Tod destroyed in the 
I5tb century by an irruption of the Parthians &ce. The date 
of the event from Jain records fixes in A. D. 524. Mankir or 
Manakir bears a suggestive resemblance to Minagata, A city 
which Ptolemy places on the Nerbadda. The Sanskrit Mahina- 
gara ; Mandir is said to mean great centre ; so that maha, great, 
and ngdeir a bad transcript in nagar. Juzr or Jurz is Gujarat. 
Hwen Tsang the Chinese traveller who visited India? in 629 and 
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645, visited the kingdom of Su-la-cha or Saurashtra and Kiu- 
che-la or Gujjarat. Kashhin, Tod identifies with Cutch Bhuj; 
Agam the Lohanas, In Chachnama we find frequent mention of 
a chief under the name of Agham Lohana, who was Governor of 
Brahmanabad in the time of Chach ; Lohana is the designation 
of a powerful tribe which at that period is said to have included 
the Sama and Lakha clans. The Lohanas derive their name 
and origin from Lohanpur in Multan ; the date of their emigra¬ 
tion must have been very early. Agham or Aghamkot lies 
about miles SE from Hyderabad : it is now forgotten, as Ag¬ 
ham is mentioned as early as the time of Mahomed Kasim; 

I we maypTcsumethat it derived its name from the Lohana Cheif- 
tan wlio was a contemporary and opponent of Chach. Alor 
the ruins of the town lie between Bakkar and Khairpur; the Band 
spoken of by Burnes in his travels is really an arched bridge ; 
the 1st syllable is Arabic AL and the real name Rur, as it sur¬ 
vives in tile modern town of Rori which stands closely by 
the ruins of Alor. Amhal Famhal : looking at its position at 
2/3rd the distance between Mansura and Kambya it would 
answcT to Anhalwar ; Kamhal is the best reading. ARMABEL. 
its position corresponds with the modern Bela the capital of the 
^province of Las. It is placed on a considerable eminence—a 
strong aiid rocky site on the northern bank of the Purali (the 
Arabis of the ancients) ; there are old Mahomedan sepulchres 
and other vestiges of antiquity in its neighbourhood, especially 
about 5 miles to the W which seem to indicate its greatest im¬ 
portance at some former period. Coins, trinkets and funeral 
jars arc occasionally found there ; and in the nearest point of the 
con- iguous hills, separating the province of Las from the old town 
of Jhow, numerous caves and rock-temples exist. Bela is men¬ 
tioned in the native histories not simply as Bela but as Kara- 
Bcla. 

Askalanda—Uchh—Alexandria. The ancient kingdom 
of Sind was divided in four Satrapies of which the third com- 
prisv sl the fort of Askalanda and Maibar which are also called 
Tal vvara and Chachpar. It is evident from the description of the 
otlioi satrapies that this one contained the whole tract N. E. of 
Alor, S. E. of the Panjna and Gharra, in short the present Daud- 
po^ tra country. Now Maibar and Chachpar still exist undet 
th‘ modernised names of Mirbar and Chachar, close together at 
thi. very junction of the Acesines and Indus, on the eastern side 
of the river opposite to Mitankot and in them we should have to 
look for Alexandria. Baniya. The name occurs in the list of ci¬ 
ties of Sind, the Bhati mentioned by Burani and Batiya of Cha^ 
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chnama are probably variant spellings of the same name. Idrasi 
says that it is a small but pleasant place about 3 days journey 
from Mansur a on the road to Mamhal. Bhambur—Barbarike 
not mentioned inold writers but it is mentioned in modern native 
historians as having been captured during the khilafat of Hahin 
Rashid ; it is the scene of many legendary stories of Sind, and 
owes its destruction in a single night to the divine wrath which 
its ruler’s sins drew down upon it. Its ruins skirt the water’s 
edge for J of a mile and covers a low hill almost surrounded by 
a plain of sand a little lo the right of the road from Karachi to 
Ghara and about 2 miles from the latter place. It may possibly 
represent the Barbarick Emporium of the Periplus and the Bar- 
bari of Ptolemy. But opposed to this is the statement of Arrian 
that Barbarike was on tlie centre stream of the Delta. Brah- 
manabad—Mansura. Mahfuza. Brahmanabad after being in¬ 
termediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura is now re¬ 
presented by modern Hyderabad. A native historian says 
Nasrpur was built on the site of Mansura. Baladuri tells us 
that Hakim had built Mahfuza on the Indian side of the lake 
or body of water his successor built Mansura on this western 
side. M. Reinaud says ‘Mahfuza was built in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital (Brahmanabad) on the other side of the lake 
fed by the waters of the Indus.” Mansura was 2 parsangs from 
Brahmanabad-Masudi ascribes Mansura to Mansur son of Jam- 
pur ; Alburani to Mahomed Kasim ; but Biladuri is the best 
authority and he ascribes it to Mahomed Kasim’s son Amru. 
Mansura is identical with Hyderabad ; Ibn Haukal lays down: 
^‘from Mansura to Debal 6 days journey on the supposition that 
Debal is our present Karachi. Mansura to Turan 15 days jour¬ 
ney ; Mansura to Kandabel (Gundava) 8 days journey &c”. 
Since then Mr. Bellasis has discovered the site of old Brahmana¬ 
bad ; the exact position is 47 miles north east of Hyderabad, 
Debal, Karachi, Thatta, Lahori Bandar. There is no question 
that Debal was on, or close to, the sea coast, with which distant 
inland position of Thatta is by no means correspondent. 


Sir H. M. Elliot entertains little doubt that Karachi itself 
represents the site of Debal. The very name of Debal or lather 
Dewal temple was doubtless acquired fromt the conspicuous po¬ 
sition which that object must have occupied from the sea; where 
it was calculated to attract the gaze and reverence of passing 
mariner like its fellow shrines of Dwarka and Somnath; and as 
thfere is no other so eligible and commanding a sp(»t dong the 
whole coast of Sind from Cape Monze to Koteshw^ir it is highly 
ptobable that the promontary on which Fort Mauora now 
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stands is the identical site occupied by the celebrated temple 
which gave the name to the port of Debal. Manora is the name 
of one of the celebrated Buddhist patriarchs. Lahori Bandar or 
Lari Bandar succeeded Debal on the sea port of Sind and is first 
named by Biriini but Debal had maintained its position down to 
the time of Jalaludin's incursion into Sind in A. D. 1221; in Ibn 
Batuta’s time wc have no mention of Debal, A. D. Laharo 
has itself been taken as Debal. A historian distintly mentions 
‘‘what is now Bandar Lahori was in former times called Bandar 
Debal.'' The original name was most likely Lari, being so 
called after Lar, local name of the South portion of the Province 
of Sind. A passage from Burani reads “where after saying that 
the Gulf of Turan (present ba^^ of Sonmiani) lies between Tez 
and Debal, he adds that beyond the Gulf of Turan are the small 
and great mouths of the Indus and one near the town of Lohaia- 
ni, the other to the east, on the borders of Kachh. The coun¬ 
try between them bears the name of Sind Sagar or the sea of 
Sind; Loharani is here mentioned as quite distinct from Debal 
and was then evidently only just rising into importance". 

Hala-Kandi. The ruins of old Hala or Hala-Kandi on 
the Indus, miles above Hyderabad, lie to the South East of 
the present site. Had its name appeare d in Chachnama, we 
might have ascribed its foundation to Raja Hal: Told in his 
Travels in West India names a later prince of the Samma 
family as its founder. 

Janrud ; about a mile or half a parsang from Multan w^as the 
castle or fortified residence of the Governor which Istakhri calls 
Janrud. Ibn Haukalmakers clear and says "Jandaruz is river and 
the city of Jandaruz stands on its banks. Jandarud or Jamrud is a 
port on the Chenab.—Kaikanan—Kaikan—Kakars. The expedi¬ 
tion of A. H. 44 to the country between Multan and Kabul 
certainly shows that Kaikanan must have comprised the Sule- 
mani range to the south of Gamal, and the celebrity of its horses 
would appear to point to a tract further to the west including 
Saharawan and Mushki where horses are in great demand. 
Kalan\ Anari, and Ballari, They are three neighbouring towns 
on the road from Alor to Mansura. Annari is 4 days journey from 
Alor ; Kallari two days' from Annari and Mansura only one day 
from Kallari. Kanriahel Turar, Budhay Baiza, Kandabd 
can scarcely be any other place than the modern Gandava ; K. 
was founded by tlie Peisian King Fahaman between the con¬ 
fines of the Hindus and the Turks. K. was the capital of 
Budha and a large place of commercial traffic, deficient in 
the produce o( the date pahn, and situated in a desert stages 
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from Mansura and ten through the desert from Multan, Gun- 
dava which is the capital of the proWnce of Kachh Gandava is 
surrounded by a wall and is still one of the most important pla¬ 
ces between Kelat and Shikarpur though gr<ially declined from 
its former state. Old tract of Budh or Budhya veiy closely 
corresponds with the modern province of Kach Gandava. In 
the very centre of K. G. there is still a place called Budha 
on the Nari River. The position of Kanzahur conesponds 
with that of the modern Punjgoor in Makran. Manjabari 
is on the West of the Rircr. Throni days journey South from Sa- 
dusan (Shiwan) and two days short of Dt baJ ; it is the Minan- 
gara of the ancients. Miuangara, there are two places of the 
same name ; one on or near the Indus, the other on the Nnr- 
budda. The former was the capital of Tndo Sc\thia and Ni- 
nangara or Agnigara of Ptolemy. We know that in the 1£th 
century Minagar was one of the citi(‘s d(p)t‘ndent on Multan 
and was in possession of a chief by caste an Agri, decended 
from Alexander, 

Ninm, Saktim — Jttrah, Two geographers tell us Nirun 
lies between Debal and Mansura, but nearer the latter and that 
any traveller who wishes to go to Mansura must cross the riv^er 
Indus at Manjabari which is on the western bank and stands 
opposite to Mansura. Idrasi places it on the vestern bank ; 
and Abdul Fida sa 5 ^s it is 15 parsangs from Mansura and hxes it 
in Lat. 26°-40. 

The stream of Sahara of Sagara corresponds with the pro¬ 
longation of the Gisri or Ghara Creek which at no very distant 
time must have communicated with the Indus above Tatta. 
Nirun is placed at Helai Halaya, a little below Jarak on the high 
road from Tatta to Hyderabad. It has a direct communication b}^ 
a road over the hills with Bela and would be the first in the val¬ 
ley of the Indus which the Arabs could reach by land and there¬ 
fore nearest to the capital of the Khilafat ; lakes abound in the 
neighbourhood and are large enough especially the Kanjar to 
have admitted Md. Kassim’s fleet. Nirun is represented ?5 par¬ 
sangs from Dcl)al (the distance from Halai to Karachi is 75 
Eng. miles). It was 15 parsangs from Mansura (;s5 miles is the 
distance between Halai and Hyderabad); certainly Nirun is not 
Hyderabad. Sadusan is modern Sihwan or Siwdstan. Samu 
was the capital of the Jams of the Samma dynasty ; it was found- 
ed by Jam Panya under the Makali Hills about S miles North 
East of Tatta, subsequently the fort of Tughlikabad was built 
by Jam Taghur on the site of the older Kalakot about 2 miles 
South of Tatta, The name Tughlikabad is now ^comparatively 
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forgotten and that of Kalakot has restored the claims of Raja 
KaJa. The ruins of Samui city of the Sammas are to be traced 
near Tatta. 

Tur was the ancient capital of the Snmra dynasty called 
also Mehmeter. It was situated in the paragna of Darak ; the 
ancient Pragna of Dirak is repiesentcd by the modern division 
of Chachagam and Balban on the borders of the Tharr or sandy 
desert between Parkar and Wanga Ba/ar. Tliere is a pragna 
of Dirak still included in Thatta. Anf>tber capilal of the Sum- 
ras is said to be Vijehkot five miles to the east of Puran River 
above Allah Band. 

The site of Tur is occupied by the modern Tharri near Bu- 
dina on the Gangru River. The real position is at Shakapur, 
a populous village about 10 miles South of Mirpur. Near that 
village the fort and palace of the last of the Sumras is point¬ 
ed out whence bricks are still extracted of very large dimensions 
measuring no less than 20 by 8 inches. 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Travel and trade in 
the Indian Ocean bv a merchant of the first century. Written 
A. D. 60-70. 


PERIPITTS was the name applied to a numerous class of 
writings in Roman times which answered for saiing-cliart and 
travellers’ handbook. The title might be rendered as ‘‘guide¬ 
book to the Erythraean sea”. 

The Erythraean .Sea was the term applied by Greek and Ro¬ 
man geographers to the Indian Ocean including its adjuncts, 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Erythra means Red, so 
that the modern name perpetuates the ancient. 

37. Beyond the Ommanitic region there is a country also 
of the Parsiclae, of another Kingdom, and the ba}/ of Gedrosia, 
from the middle of w’hich a cape juts out into the bay. Here 
there is a river affording an entrance for ships with a little mar¬ 
ket-town at the mouth, calk'd Ora('a ; and back from the place 
an inland city, distant seven days journey from the sea, in which 
also is the King's court ; it is called (probably Rhambacia.) 
This country yields much wheat, wine, rice and dates ; but along 
the coast there is nothing but bdellium. 

38. Beyond the region, the continent making a wide curve 
from the east across the depths of the bays, there follows the 
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coast district of Sythia, which lies above toward the north ; 
the whole marshy ; from wliich flows down the river Sinthus, 
the greatest of all the rivers that flow into the Krylhreiean Sea, 
bringing down an enormous volume of water : so that a long 
way out at sea, before reeiching the country, the water of the 
ocean is fresh from it. Now as sign of a}:)|)r()ach t o this country to 
those coming from the sea, there are serpents coming forth from 
the depths to meet you ; and a sign of tJit^ places just mentioned 
and in Persia, are those called graae. This river has seven 
mouths, very shallow and marshy, so tliat they are not navigable, 
except the one in tlie middle, at which by the sliore, is the 
market-town Barbaricum. Before it there lies a small island 
and inland behind it is the metropolis of Sytliia, Minnangara ; it 
is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each 
other out. 

39. Tlui ships lie at anchor at Barbaricum, but all their 
cargoes are carried up to the metropolis by the river, to the King. 
There are imported into tliis market a great deal of tliin clothing, 
and a little spurious : figured linens, topaz, coral, storax, frank¬ 
incense, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate, and a little wine. 
On the other hand tliere are exported costus, bdellium, lycium, 
nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli Seric skins, cotton cloth, silk yarn 
and indigo. And sailors set out thither with the Indian Etesian 
winds, about tlx? month of July, that is lipiphy ; it is more dan¬ 
gerous then, but through these winds the voyage is more direct, 
and sooner completed. 

40. Beyond the river Sinthus there is another gulf, not 

navigable, running in toward the north ; it is called Eirion. 

NOTES. 

Country of the Persidae.. .is Persia proper, including Car- 
mania. Ommana was subject to the Paithian monarchy, not to 
Persia proper. Pliny says “Persia is a country opulent even to 
luxury, but haslongsinco changeditsname forthat of “Parthia.“ 
Strabo observes “at present the Persians are a separate people, 
governed by kings who are subject to other kings; to the 
kings of Macedon in former times, but now to those oi Parthia.“ 

ORAEA. The bay of modern Sonmiani and the river is the 
Purali, The Purali at the time of Periplus emptied into a bay 
running some distance inland and now silted up to the coast 
Unest These are the people described, hy Arr^n under the name 
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of Oritao or Oriliaiis, tlicir country being called Ora. The river 
was called Aralhs and on its eastern bank dwelt *'an Indian na¬ 
tion called Arabians” ; while the Orita(‘ on the western bank 
were “dressed lik(" the Indians and equipped with similar wea¬ 
pons, luit their language and customs were different.” Their 
coast-line ran wc'stward from Arabis 160 to 200 miles. They 
dwelt on the inland hills, and along Ihe shore, the latter being 
distinguished as Idsh-eaters. Alexander conquered the hill-folk 
and colonized tluir capital Khambacia under his own name : 
while Nearchus fought the coast-folk reporting them "covered 
with hair on the body, their nails like wild birds' claws, used liktJ 
iron for killing and splitting fish, and cutting soft wood, other 
things they cut with sharp stones having no iron.” 

Strabo dc'seribes their dwellings made of the bones of whales 
and great shells, the ribs being used for beams and rafters and 
the jawbones for doorways. 

The ()rita(i arc represented by the modern Brahui. Both 
names have the same meaning “hill-folk”, one in Greek and the 
other in Persian. The country of ORA is rather related to the 
URU of Chadean place—names, being connected with the sun 
worship that survived well into the Christian era. The Brahui 
are a Dravidian tribe left behind by their race on its way to 
South India ; in earlier days the connection of both with the 
Persian Gulf was less broken. I'he name “Makran” according 
to Curzon is Dravidian ; while “Brahui” is thought to refer 
to the hero of the tribe, Braho, name having the same root as 
Abraham. These people are probably the same as those called 
by Herodotus “Asiatic Acthopians” and again “Aethopians 
from the sunrise” who were similar to the Aethopians of South¬ 
ern Arabia, both peopkis being represented in the Persian army, 
and both having presumably sprung from the same stock. The 
Cushite name seems to survive in Kej, in the valley of Makran ; 
the Kesmacoran of Marco Polo. 

Holdich (Gates of India, 36) seems to have in mind a race 
resembling African negroes as the original of the “Asiatic Ae¬ 
thopians” in Makran. But their descent should have been 
from the Persian Gulf. 

RHAMBACIA.—at no great distance from the modern Las 
Bela. 

BDELLHJM.—an aromatic gum. Arrian tells hoiv the 
Alexander returiting tlurou|h the couhtzy ol the'OritM 
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came upon many myrrh trees largtn* than usual from which 
the Phaenician traders accompanying tlie army gathered the 
gum and carried it away. 

RIVER SlNTHUS.—The Sanscrit is Siiidhu, and this form 
Sinthus is unusual in Gret'k the river Ixang generally known as 
Indus. Hindu names rcuicliing the west geix'rally dropped the 
S and substitute H in Persian mouths. Sayct^ in hisl lerbert Lec¬ 
tures argues on tliat basis for an ancient sea-trade between In¬ 
dia and the Euphrates, from the word wSindhu, or muslin, men¬ 
tioned in an ancient L>al)yIonian list of clothing. This is the 
cadin of the (31d Testament and Sindon of the Greeks. 

THE GREATEST RIVER.—Tlu‘. Indus is e.xceeded by the 
Yangtse, Mekong, Ira wadi, Brahmaputra, Ganges, Shatt-cl- 
Arab. 

GRAAE —is file Sanskrit Graha. The presence of great 
water-siicikes is still ol)served along these coasts, in tL'c bays and 
at the mouths (rf rivers. 

BARABRICUM. —The name is e\'idently Hellenized from 
some Hindu—word one suspects Ihindair, port, or possibly some 
name such as Bahardipur, which survives in the modern delta. 
With the steady silting of the Delta the remains of this port arc 
probably yards deep in the soft alluvium, and very likely quite 
away from any of the present branches of the river. Shah-Ban¬ 
dar, Royal port, formerly accessible to men-of-war now lies far 
inland to the east of the present main cliannel of the Indus, while 
a similar fate has overtaken Ghora Bari or Vikkar, Keti and other 
places. 

MINNANGARA—was a name given temporarily to several 
cities of India during the period of the occuj^ation by the Scyths 
(the Saka and Yueh-chi). After the collapse of the Indo-Scyth- 
ian power these cities resumed theii former names with other 
autonomy. This Minnangara may be identified with the Patala 
of Alexander's expedition—the capital of the Delta country. 

Vincent Smith locates it at Brahmaiiabad, about 6 miles 
west of the modern Mansuriyah. He proves that the coast 
line has advanced any where from 20 to 40 miles since Alexan¬ 
der's time. The Rann of Cutch, Eirinon now a salt marsh was a 
broad open arm of the sea running to N. with the eastern 
branch of the Indus emptying into it. Silt brought; down by 
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the river and formed into great bars washed southward by the 
violent tides has now closed the month of the Raiin almost en¬ 
tirely. The coastline may have averaged N. from Kjira- 
chi to the Rann of Cutch. The Rann was ])robably open sea un¬ 
til about the 4th century when a series of violent (earthquakes 
elevated the whole region considerably. Ivuins are r(']H>rted 
at Nagar Parkar, at the NE coriuT, indicating a largc^ S(ul- 
port trade there. T'Ikjsc; changes may have been one cause of 
the great migration from the region to Java in the (ith and 7th 
century A. D. 

PARTHIAN PRINCES.- The refercjite to the; rule of Par¬ 
thian Princes is very interesting. TTie first horde from (Tmtral 
Asia to overrun the Pamirs was the Saka, fleeing before the Yueh- 
clii. They settled in tJie Cabul valley, Scistan (Sakasleiie) and 
the lower Indus. By about 1-0 B. C. their leader Manets had 
established a kingdom at Cabul, subject to Paithia.; his line was 
known as the Indo-Parthian, but his race was roughly s])cakjng 
Scythian. Gradually the Uueh-chi luirsucd the Saka tirst con¬ 
quering Greek Bactria (they are rcTcrnd to in the Periplus 
as the very warlike nation of the Bactrians living in the intei ior). 
Their King Kadphises I conqiuuxd Cashmere and the u])j)er 
Indus ; his son Kadphises II who acceded about K) A. 1). after 
a disastrous defeat at Kuciie by tlu^ pursiui* of the YTicli-chi, 
the Chinese conquering general Pan (Tiao-al out IK) A. ]). direc¬ 
ted his armies southward and rapidly o\ i:rrun the Punjab and 
the lower Indus and then reached the upi)er Cianges and interior 
points like Indore. 

Both races were called by the Sanscrit Min or Scyths ; the 
Periplus shows Indo-Parthians ruling in tlie metropolis of Scy¬ 
thia, then at the apex of the Indus delta, showing their power 
in the Cabul valley to have been broken already l)y the Ihich-chi 
or Kushan dynasty, but their subsequent complete conquest by 
the Yueh-chi had not yet been consummatexi. 

The political conditions described in tlie Periplus wei\' pro¬ 
bably those that followed the death of Gondophares, the last 
powerful Indo-Paithian ruler in the Punjab. This is supposed 
to have occurred about 51 A. D. After some yeais of anarchy 
and civil war the Saka power was again consolidated under two 
lines of rulers ; The Northcjrn Satraps from the Indus to the Jam- 
na and the Western Satraps in Kathiawar, Gujrat and Malwa, 
Both these dynasties were at first tributary and later subject to 
tb9 Kushan powert 
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More distant southern raiding hy the Indo-Parthians led to 
the Pallava dynasties along the west coast, which after a couple 
of centuries succeeded in gaining control of much of Southern 
India. Thes(‘ [)rin(:es \V(‘re Ihoughi to be ruling in Cullian, near 
Bombay. 

Figuered linen. .P>nbylon was very famous for making em¬ 
broidery in different colours and lienee stuffs of this kind have 
obtained the name of r>abylonia. 

TOPAZ.—This stone was certainly our (chrysolithos) topaz, 
which was produced in large quantity in tlie Red Sea islands be¬ 
ing an import an 1 ihmi in t Ik* east-bound (‘X ports of Egypt under 
tlui JM:o]emi('s and Rome. 

CORAL.— TIk' rc’d coral of West Mediterranean, which was 
one of the princi|)al ass(ds of [lie Roman Empire in its trade 
with the east. The red cond fishcrit^s are in Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, iK'.ar Natdes, Leghorn and Genoa in Catalonia, the'. 
Balearic islands and the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 

COSTUS.—In the Roman Empire it was used as a culinary 
spice, also as a jK'rfume. In modern Kashmir the collection of 
Cost us is a State monopoly ; it is used by shawl merchants to 
protect their fabrics from moth. 

LYCTUM.—From the roots and stems a yellow dye was 
prepared while from the stem, fruit and root-bark was made an 
astringent medicine, 

NARD.— from the root of this grass was derived an oil which 
was used in Roman comm(*rce medicinally and as a ]>erfume 
and as an astringent in ointments, 

TOROUOISE.—is only found in Persia, in twv'> mines, one 
near Nishapur and the ollKu fivc days journey from it. 

LAPIS LAZULI.—The reallapis lazuli came from Bokhara, 
particularly at Kalab and Badakshan that it was sent thence 
to India and from India to Europe, 

SP2RIC SKINS.— Pliny writes ‘‘the most valuable products 
furnished by the coviu ings of animals are the skins which the 
Seres dye.'' Furs must have been sent overland‘across Asia in 
the 1st century. 
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Pliny also mentions ‘'most excellent iron of the Seres''. It 
may be the Indian steel more correctly described by Periplus as 
coming from the Gulf of Cambay to the Somali Coast—Egj^pt. 
It was produced in Dc^ccan Hyderabad and was shipped to the 
Punjab and Persia to be made into steel ; the famous Damascus 
blades of the middle ages being derived mainly frci^n this source. 

CLOTH.— It must be the muslin—the sindon of the 
Greeks, long a staple product of the Punbaj and Sind. 

SILK YARN.—According to Pv^ii])lus, the Roman traders 
found silk at the months of tlie Indus and the Ganges, at the 
Gulf of Cambay, and in Travancore, wl.itlur it had been brought 
by various routes from North West China. 

The principal highway for silk, at that time as well as later, 
was through Turkestan and Parthia. As the demand in the 
Mediterranean countries grew more insistent, the restriction of 
the Parthian Government, ])ecamc more severe, and quarrels 
over the silk trade were at the root of more than one war between 
Rome and Parthia, or later between the P)yzantine Empire and 
Sassanitin Persia. In the 0th century a couple of Christian 
monks under Justinian succeeded in bringing back from China 
the jealously guarded silk-worm’s eggs, frt>m which the silk cul¬ 
ture was introduced into Grecice and imi')orts from the East di¬ 
minished. 

At the time of the Periplus, Rome and Parthia being at war, 
the sea route was the only one open to the Roman silk traders. 

INDIGO.—It was valued in Western Asia, Egypt, and the 
Maditerrancan countries as a dy(^ and a medicine. 

THE GULF OF EIRINON ~is the present Runn of Cutch. 
It is a saline plane which was certainly at one time flooded by 
the sea as shown by the abundance of salt and by the remains of 
vessels ; old harbour works are o])served near Nagar Parkar, 
on the eastern side of the Runn. The whole area was probably 
raised by some great earthquake. At the time of the Periplus 
it seems to have been open water, although shoal with a clear 
opening into the ocean below the Indus Delta and with a branch 
of the Indus running into it. Now the Indus delta is very much 
pushed further south, and the scour of thio tides has carried its 
alluvium along the coast, almost blocking up the Runn ; while 
the branch thut watered it no longer flows in that direction, 
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One is led to surmise that the great migration from Cutch 
and Gujerat to Java, in the 6th and 7th centuries, may have been 
due even more to this cause than to the invasion of hostile Aryan 
tribes from the upper Indus. This migration led to the establish¬ 
ment of Buddhist kingdoms in Java, and building of one of the 
finest buildings in the world, the Boroboedor and Brambanan. 
The conversion of a navigable bay into a salt desert and the 
diversion of the rivers that watered it, must have spelled ruin 
and starvation to multitudes of its agricultural and seafaring 
inhabitants, who would have been forced to migrate on a scale 
unusual in history. 

GULF OF BARACA is the modern Gulf of Cutch. 

Since reading the above paper before the Sind Historical 
Society on the 23rd September 1934, I have come across a valu¬ 
able publication viz. ''History of Ancient Geography'' by E. 
H. Bundurv, F. R. G. S. from which I Lave gathered the follow¬ 
ing information,.' 

The Malli occupied the country between the Ravee and 
the Chenab ; their territory included the site of the modern city 
of Multan. 

The next people with whom Alexander came in contact were 
the Oxydracae, a warlike and numerous nation, who joined 
with the Malli and submitted themselves to Alexander ; a trace 
of their name may be found in that of Ooch, a city just below the 
junction of the Sutlej and the Chenab. It is probable that the 
Oxydracae occupied the district of Ooch together with the ad¬ 
joining province of Bhavalpore. 

Captain McMurdo was the first writer to draw attention to 
the great changes that have taken place in the course of the In¬ 
dus. {vide Journal R. A. S. Vol. 1, 1834). The old channel 
of the River Indus, which is still distinctly to Idc traced, is 
known as the Parana Daria or “old river," leaves the present 
stream at some distance above Bukkur, passes under the ruins 
of Alore, and then holds a direct course towards the south, near¬ 
ly as far as old Brahmanabad ; above which it divides into two 
channels, the one having a direction to the SSW, till it re¬ 
joins the present course of the river just above Hyderabad ; the 
other channel has a South East course towards the Runn of Cutch. 

One of the richest kingdom at that time was the kingdom of 
Musicanus ; it was on the banks of the Purana Daria^or old chan¬ 
nel of the Indus. Its chief city occupied the site of *Alore* 
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The kingdom of Oxycanus may be placed to the west of the 
Indus on the banks of {he river Gharra, and its capital city at 
Mahorta, near Larkana, above 45 miles from Alore. 

The kingdom of Sambus may be safety placed in the district 
west of the Indus, at the foot of the mountain range that borders 
the broad valley on the west. Its capital city Sindomna may be 
identified with Sehwan. 

The name of the Oxidracae (Oxydrakai) which is found in 
this form in Arrian and Q. Curtins is written by Strabo, Sydkkai, 
and by Pliny, Sydraci. it is clearly identical with the Sanscrit 
Sudraka or Suraka, who are found in the Mahabharata asso¬ 
ciated with the Malava (Malii), just as the Oxydracae and Malli 
are by the Greek writers. 
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HISTORICAL AND RACIAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMILS 
OF HYDERABAD, SIND. 

(By Miss S. J. Narsian, m,a,) 


(Read 28th October, 1934). 


In the study of a race or a tribe or a group of people, it is 
now universally acknowk'dged that environment and heredity 
play an important part. Environment exercises a steady and 
constant influence upon man and by the application of his in¬ 
telligence man uses liis environment more and more to his advan¬ 
tage. This application of liis intelligence by man makes a part 
of the heredity of man. Thus heredity and environment go 
hand in hand on the path of progiess. They enter into various 
aspects of lif(\ Hereditary influences operate greatly in making 
up the historv of a group of people. The past and the present 
history of the Ainils reveal the powerful influences of heredity as 
expressed under particular geographic, social and political envir¬ 
onments. It manifests certain outstanding characteristics 
that give the Amils a distinct individuality of their own. 

The Amils of Sindh style themselves after the occupation 
they held during the regime of the Mussulmans. The word 
''Amir' is of Persian origin. ''Amil'' in Persian means "to 
administer." The Amils servedin the capacity of administrators 
and revenue officers. Probably this term was always applied by 
the Mussulman rulers to persons holding such posts. Early 
In the fifteenth century when Ahmedshah I conquered India, 
he wished to improve his dominions. At that time "he appoint¬ 
ed the Amils that is sub-divisional revenue officers" (1) for the 
purpose. As in Sindh, so in the Punjab, the Administrative 
and revenue officers were called after that name. The cultural 
affinity between these two provinces is too well-known to re¬ 
quire any discussion. In both provinces this class of people 
have retained this name to themselves. 

The Amils of Hyderabad are composed of different classes 
of people. Majority of the Amils are Lohanas by caste. A few 
belong to the Khatri caste; and an insignificant, number to other 
different castes. But just as their places of origin are unknown, 
their caste is also not definitized. 


}. CampbeU, Bp 2 »bay Vol: L 
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^ Let us first consider the Khatris. The history of the Khat- 
ris is obscure. Lack of historical records does not enable us to 
examine their hereditary qualities in detail. But their high 
capabilities have been standing out markedly from time to time 
in the annals of history. This may be indicative of the working 
of powerful hereditary influences (2.) 

Among the Khatris, the different sections assign different 
origin to themselves. Taking all those accounts of heritage in¬ 
to consideration, the Khatri caste apjx^ars to be belonging to 
the Solar, the Lunar or the Agni cula race (3). The Khatris of 
Sindh, however, claim Sri Ramchandra, the hero of Ramayana, 
as their common ancestor (4). They declare that Ayodhya was 
their original home. From there they migrated to Delhi, 
and thence to the Punjab where their numerical strength is 
great even to the present day. 'J"he Khatris have come to 
Sindh from Multan to escape the taxes imposed upon them by 
the Mussulman rulers (5). 

Evidently, the Khatris belong to the Kshatriya class. 
Their superiority “in physique, in manliness and in energy'' 
prove that they are the “direct representatives of the Kshatri- 
yas of Manu." (6) 

There are several legends connected with the oiigin of 
the Lohanas. Originally they are said to have been Rathor 
Rajputs. It is narrated that once the Rathors fell out with 
Raja Jaichand, the powerful King of Kanauj. The indignant 
Raja declared war against them. Conscious of their inadequate 
strength, the Rathors prayed to Lord Varuna to come to their 
rescue. After some days of constant and fervent prayer, Lord 
Varuna was pleased. He ordered them to stay in an invincible 
fort built by his supernatural power. For sixteen days, the 
people fought, and came out victorious in the war. But the 
fort vanished on the twontyfirst day as willed by Lord Varuna. 
And the Lord bade them build an iron fort on the site and call 
themselves Lohanas (Loh means iron) thenceforward. The 
Rathor wariiors followed this decree to the letter. They built 

2. Tho powerful racial heritage of the Khatris is evident when we find that Guju 

Guru Govindsing. the Great Sikh leaders were Khatris by caste. So were Todar 

Mhllafird manyol Ranjit Singh's chief functionaries. See p. 109. Campbell; Ethnology 
ofindia. J. R. A. S.of Bengal. Vol: XXXV. Fart 11. 1866. 

3. Rose : A glossaryof Punjab Tribesand Castes, p. 501-2. 

4 . The Ethn^raphical Survey of Bombay. Monograph No : 3. p. 3. 

TEe Eilihdgraphical Suj^ey of Bombay. Mofidgitaph No : 3. p, 3. 

6. Rose : A j^lmsary oi the Ftfttjab Tribei^ ^nd Castes p. 506, 
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a fort Lolighar (from which it became Lahore) and called them¬ 
selves Lohanas. (7) Raja Jaichand flourished in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. While we come across a number of references to a tribe 
called Lohana during as well as earlier to his reign. 


Certain writers presume that the Lohanas derive their name 
from some country. Many writers allege that Lohakot or Lo- 
hanpur in the Punjab is the place from where they derive their 
name (8.9.) Campbell assumes that the Lohanas take their 
name from the District of Lamgham in Eastern Afghanistan 
(iO) and “probably belong to the Lohanis who formerly held the 
country between the Suleman Hills and the Indus (11).'* The 
Lohanis are the people of Afghanistan. They are ‘'mercantile 
travellors“ who drive caravans to and from between Khorasan 
and Hindustan (12). In the nineteenth century the Lohanis 
were famous for their packmanship (13). It is a fact that before 
the invasion of the Arabs to spread their new religion during 
the seventh and eighth centuries, Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
were the dominions of Hindu kings. Professor Wilson has 
proved the existence of Hindu kingdom in Afghanistan by analy¬ 
sing the coins and antiquities discovered there.(14). The prevalen¬ 
ce of Buddhism in Afghanistan is also substantially proved by 
the discovery of numerous stupas and Buddhistic statues in the 
land. Cunningham declares that the Kabul valley enjoyed Hin¬ 
du suzcireignty till the tenth century. He states, "During 
the whole of the tenth century the Kabul Valley was held by a 
dynasty of Brahmins whose power was not finally extinguished 
until towards the close of the reign of Muhommad Ghaznav (15). 
“In those days therefoie, it would appear that a great part of 
the population of eastern Afghanistan, including the whole of the 
Kabul Valley, must have been of Indian descent, while the re¬ 
ligion was pure Budhism." (16). But the ferocity of Ghaznavi 
soon drove out the idolaters from the land “and with them the 
Indian element." (17). The close connection maintained by 
Afghanistan and India in Ancient times may go to advance 
the statement of Campbell regarding the relationship between 
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Punjab. 
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7. Ethnaven : Tribes and castes cf Bombay Vol: II. p. 381. 
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the Lohanas and the Lohanis. The Lohanis might have embrac¬ 
ed Islam in the days of its pristine glory, thus severing all con¬ 
nections with their Hindu brethren. But owing to the lack of 
any historical proof nothing very definite can be stated on this 
point. 

There are various other tribes with whom the Lohanas are 
identified by different vriters. The Lamanis, Lohas, Lois are 
haphazardly mentioned and connected with the Lohanas (18). 
The possibility of any relation with all those tribes appears to 
have arisen in the mind of the writers because of the similarity 
of their names and occupation. 

The Lohanas claim for themselves descent from Lava (I9), 
(20), (21), the eldest son of Rama, just as Rathors do from Kusha, 
the younger son of Rama. The tendency to link up the origin 
with some eminent personage or to infinity is a characteristic of 
human mind. Men delight to think of a grand ancestry or a 
distinguished pedigree to which they imagine to belong. The 
Census Reports and the Gazeteers doubt the claim of the Lo¬ 
hanas to Kshatriya class, on tlu^ proposition that the Lohanas 
everywhere shine, in the capacity of traders and businessmen, 
so they place them under the category of the Vaishyas. Biit a 
glimpse at the past history of tlu^ Lohana sliows that they belong 
to the warrior class, and as such they are entitled to declare them¬ 
selves as Kshatriyas. 


The solar race is believed to terminate with Raja Sumitra, 
the thirteenth in descent from Brihadhal. But many Rajput 
races attempt to form allegiance with it. Lava, the ancestor 
of the Lohanas, is supposed to have founded Lavakot or Labo- 
kot, the present Lahore (22). Plis descendants are believed to 
have extended over the whole of the Punjab. Tod observes 
that its Bhalla Branch is still addressed at the time of blessings 
by the Bards as Tatta-Multan Ka Rao i. c., the Lords of Tatta 
and Multan (23). Tatta is a town in Sindh. It was a flourish¬ 
ing and prosperous city in mediaeval times. While Multan form¬ 
ed a part of the province of Sindh till after the expiration of Hin¬ 
du Raj (24). This indicates that the abode of the Bhalla branch 


18. Enthoven : Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol : 11, p. 382. 

19. Campbell: Bombay Gazetcor Vol: IX, l^art 1. p. 121. 

20. Tanna : I^ohana Gnatino Itilias (in Gujrati) Chapter V. 

21. Dosani : Lohana Ratnamala (in Gujrati) p. 4. 

22. Majumdar : Cunnigham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 226-27. 

23. Tod : The Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Calcutta p. 116. 
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was at first on the Indus. But, there is some confusion in 
this matter. For, *'the Bhallas on the continent of Saurashtra, 
on the contrary assert their origin to be Indusvamsik and state 
that they are Balicaputras who were the ancient lords of Arore 
on the Indus (25). '‘In the face of these conflicting views Tod 
concludes that "it would be presumption to decide between their 
claims'" (26). But Tod "would venture to surmise that 
they might be the ofls])ring of Sehl, one of the princes of the 
Bharat who founded Arore." (27) Sehl is again identified with 
Sehr or Sehires (28), the early Hindu rulers of Sindh, supposed 
to belong to the Sodha liibe of the powerful PeU-mara race, be¬ 
longing to Agnicula. 

There is however an important point that requires careful 
consideration. Ciinningham cites from "Keinaud’s "Fragments 
Arabes" that Sindh was divided into four principalities under 
Ayaud, tlie son of Kafand (29), a non-Hindu king of Sindh" who 
reigned some time after Alexander the Great. These four prin- 
cipaliti(‘S wore named Zor, Askalandusc, Samid and Lohana, 
all of which correspond with the division notcid by Hwom Thsang 
(30). "Hwen Thsang visited Sindh in 641 A. D. At that time 
Sindh was divided into four divisions which arc described by 
Cunningham by their geographical positions as Upper Sindh, 
Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh and Kachh. It appears then that 
Lohana was once a territorial place in Sindh. 

The Lohanas, as thc}^ appear before us in tlic seventh cen¬ 
tury are the inhabitants of Brahmanabad situated in the Middle 
Sindh. Formerly Brahmanabad was the city of the Brahmins 
who revolted against Alexander the Great when he conquered 
Sindli. Consequently they were put to the sword by him (31). 
Brahmanabad was then known by the name of Hermatelia 
to the Greeks. History does not disclose the fact when the Lo¬ 
hana tribe came to occupy Brahmanabad. 

The Lohanas step upon the stage of History as an influen¬ 
tial and powerful class of people in Sindh, ruled by a chief of their 
own class, Agham Lohana. Naturally the delight of splendour 
and grandeur, and the love of self-assertion were ingrained in 
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them. Agham Lohana was perhaps not the first nilor of liis 
tribe ; his fore-fathers may have had ruled before him, as is 
evident from a letter of Rai Chach, the Bralimin usurper to tlie 
throne of Sindh to him. It says '' 3 'Ou consider yourselves 
kings of the time from your power and grandeur, origin and 
lineage. Though I have not inherited this Kingdom and so¬ 
vereignty, this wealth and affluence, this power and dignity 
from m^^ father and grand-fatlier and though tliis country has 
not been ours before, still nw elevation and improved fortunes 
are due to the Grace of God (32)/' It was customary with the 
Governors of the principalities to submit to the supremacy of the 
King of Alor. Agham Lohana was unwilling to acknowledge 
the Brahmin usurper as a sovereign. A fierce battle ensued 
between them. “There are said to have boon some fort^^ thou¬ 
sand fighting men in Brahmanabad who daily issued forth and 
gave battle (33) to Rai Chach. “Finally', the army of Ag¬ 
ham Lohana was put to flight and their chief was killed. His 
son submitted to the King. So Rai Chach placed him on the 
throne. But the tribe as a whole met with a severe treatment. 
Rai Chach passed strict laws against them. The martial tribe 
was deprived of the right of carrying sword ; riding on horse 
with saddles was forbidden ; the gorgeous dresses of their i)aimy 
days were denied them ; they were forex^d to put on coarse gar¬ 
ments and to go barefooted and bare-headed. Besides they 
were to supply firewood to the ruler of Brahmanabad, they had 
social, economic and political status lowered. A high, rul¬ 
ing aristocratic people were levelled down with the lowliest, 
though some Lohanas were appointed to respectable posts to ef¬ 
fect solid securit 3 \ 

It ma^’ be noted here that though Rai Chuch was a Brah¬ 
min, Buddhism was the dominant religion in vSindh, as it was then 
in the rest of India. Numerous Buddhists inhabited in the 
country. Mr. Smith speaks of great many Buddhist monks liv¬ 
ing in Sindh, but they did not lead a pure and a strictly religious 
life (35). Brahmanism was also practised in Sindh. ThcTe existed 
no restriction as to the choice of religion. Both were followed 
with social impunity by the people. Chandar, the brother of Rai 
Chach, was a Buddhist by religion. He ardently patronized his 
faith when he ascended the throne. Aghan Lohana professed 
the dominant faith of the land. May be that the Lohanas be¬ 
longed to the same faith with their leader. 


32. ICalichbog : Chachnamah, l^art 1. p. 32. 
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The unfortunate defeat was almost like a catastrophe to the 
high career of the Lohanos. The unfavourable circumstances 
checked the spontaneous flow of the high capabilities of the Lo- 
hanas in vSindh, Their physical and mental energy was sup¬ 
pressed. vSomc of the Lohanas learnt to adjust themselves 
to the circumstances. Their mental habits changed with the 
changed condition of their life. They lived like common folk. 
Economic degradation compelled them to take to simple means of 
subsistence. They became agriculturists, menial servants, vege¬ 
table-sellers etc. Even at the present day certain sections of 
Lohanas are found engaged in such occupations. (156). 


Sindh was in a state of political unrest shortly after the 
downfall of the Lohanas. In 711 A. D. Muliammad Bin Kasim 
conquered Sindh. TlK'reaffer Sindh was always subject to po¬ 
litical fights and disturbances in whicli the Lohanas took but lit¬ 
tle part. A slate of disquietude of a different type fell upon the 
Lohanas in the tenth century. A tremendous geographic up¬ 
heaval destroyed their place of habitation. The complete des¬ 
truction of Brahamanbad by an earthquake', must have caused a 
great loss of lifci and property. It is prol)able that this com¬ 
pelled its inhabitants to scatter tluanselvos and move to differ¬ 
ent countries, for the Lohanas had little opportunity to revive 
their social, political and economic life in the land. They occu¬ 
pied the most degraded position being conside red as ‘‘a villanous 
set of people" quite like the wild men living in some villages of 
Ears and Pay eh (37). The Lohanas pass out of the pages of his¬ 
tory of Sindii at tliat time, though their prowess and brilliance 
shine forth in other parts of India. 

In the twelfth century, when Prithvi Rja was the King of 
Delhi, the Lolianas appear as a flourishing military race. The 
Delhi Court poet, Chand Badrai, has composed an Epic describ¬ 
ing vividly in the old Hindi language the various incidents that 
mark the grand career of Pritliviraj. In this he often mentions 
the Lohanas taking part in many a battle, "One of the members 
of the race is said to have accompanied Pritliviraj on his expedi¬ 
tion to Kanauj and is enumerated among the wounded (38)." 

The latter liistory of the Lohanas reveal them as an oppres- 
ed class. They were often subjected to the tyranny of the rulers. 


36. Campbell; B^^mbay Cazc-tccr, Vol : IX, Part T. p. 122, 
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In the thirteenth century, it is recorded that a number of Lo- 
hanas immigrated to Sindh. They are said to have been driven 
out from Multan by the Mussalman rulers (39), into Sindh from 
where they made their way to Cutch, 

The Lohanas never left Sindh totally. We catch a glimpse 
of them in the fifteenth Century. A certain celebrated Saint 
Yussaf-Uddin, a pious man, descendant of Abdul Qadir Jilani, 
is said to have carried intense religious propaganda in Sindh, and 
succeeded in converting many Lohanas to his religion. The 
Saint was an inhabitant of Baghdad. One night he dreamt that 
his presence was required in India. So he started for his jour¬ 
ney, and came to Sindh in 1422 A. D. Here he preached his re¬ 
ligion so fervently and enthusiastically that it appealed to many 
a heart. It is said that he converted seven luindred Lohana 
families after ten years of sincere and assiduous effort. These 
seven hundred families are believed to have f{)llow('d the suit of 
two important persons of their caste (4(0. It is difficult to state 
the psychological principle behind such a change of mentality. 
May be that pure rcligous sentiment unalloyed by any con¬ 
dition induced them to embrace this religion. Or may be that 
it was the desire for economic prosperity'’ whicli allurement is win¬ 
ning over so many people to Christianity and Islam at tlie pre¬ 
sent day in India. Or may be that their social position came to 
play some part in it. The social status of the Lohanas at this 
period, as is already observed, was degrading, and their econo¬ 
mic condition was poor. As a class they were despised by their 
rulers. Probably they considered it preferable to join the ranks 
of their rulers, thereby rising in social status. Afterwards 
these Lohanas migrated to Cutch where their number was in¬ 
creased by converts from the Cutch Lohanas (41). 

The history of Sindh shows constant inflow and outflow of 
people. The struggle for existence has always been the pri¬ 
mary cause for emigration. Pitt-Rivers declares that all causes 
of struggle, strife and supremacy have but one fundamental pro¬ 
blem at the bottom, that of struggle for existence (42). The 
tyranny of the Government also has often led to emigration. 
In the latter half of the seventeenth century, small streams 
of people emigrated into Sindh frora the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Cutch and other places. These people were Lohanas, Khatris, 

39. Burgess states that the Lohanas emigrated from Kanauj Burgess. Report of the 
Antiquities of Kathiawar and Kachh p. J93. Eiithoven and others maintain that the Lo> 
lianas came from Multan. Tribes and Castes of Bombay p. 382. 

40. Arnold : The Preaching of Islam, p, 274. 

41. Arnold ; The Preaching of Islam, p. 274. 

42. Pitt-Riveru : The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races, p. 1. 
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Bhatias and others, the first being by far in large majority. 
The struggle for existence found a solvent in this that Sindh pro¬ 
vided them with different occupations. Those who emigrated 
avoiding the tyranny of the Government escaped the iron rule 
of Aurangzeb and his immediate successors, almost in the man¬ 
ner of Catholics who escaped the tyranny of the Protestant 
Government in England in the sixteenth century. At this 
period Aurangzeb took certain drastic measures against the 
Hindus and their religion. ‘Tn April 1669, he ordered the 
provincial governors to destroy' the temples and schools of the 
Brahmins.and to utterly put down the teachings and reli¬ 
gious practices of the infidels''. On the second April 1679, 

the Jazia or Poll tax on non-Moslems was revived"...... 

and again "with one stroke of his pen he dismissed all the Hindu 
clerks from office (43)". These measures created discontent¬ 
ment and provocation among the Hindus. So, many Hindus 
migrated to different places to live a peaceful and secure exis¬ 
tence. 

The new settlers into the land of Sindh must have brought 
their families with them. If they really’ fled from the tyranny 
of a bigotted King, it is highly improbable that they should leave 
their families behind. Others who came to earn a livelihood 
may also have been accompanied by^ their wives and children, 
looking to the unsafe conditions of the times. It may also have 
happened that they loft their families at their native places like 
many merchants, to return home once in a period of a year or 
two. But those who contemplated to establish a permanent 
abode must have taken away their families to their places of set¬ 
tlement, or formed new relations with the natives of the place. 
A number of Brahmins sufficient to carry’on religious ceremonies 
must have also escorted them. Mr. Advani assigns the date 
of the first immigrants, some of whom are the ancestors of the 
present Amils, to be about 1670 A. D. (44). 

It would be of some advantage to consider the routes pm- 
sued by the immigrants to come to Sindh. In absence of rail¬ 
roads, the main lines of communication, linking cities with cities, 
and forming the highway’s of commerce must have been the rou¬ 
tes for the coming and going of people. Taking Hyderabad 
as the centre, we shall pursue the different routes that connect 
Sindh with the countries through which the immigrants came 
to Sindh. There exists a road from Hyderabad to Multan which 

43. Sarcar : Anecdotes of Aurangzeb and Historical Essays* p. U-12. 
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is established for the facilitation of carrying merchandise and 
general traffic. It is a road of high antiquity when the western 
Punjab constituted a part of the province of Sindh. The road 
passes througli Bahawalpnr State, Sukkur, Khairpur and Nawab- 
shah districts,hdlowing the bank of the Indus, but not ver}' close 
to it. The road is so clear and prominent that there is a pro¬ 
verb in Sindhi stating that “the blind men can find Multan/' 
This road must have ])ermitted frequent migration. A number 
of our immigrants came by this road. 


While this road connects Sindh with the Punjab, there is 
another road that enables Sindh to maintain communication 
with Rajpiitana. Tins road goes througli Tando Allahyar, 
Mirpurkhas, Shadipali, Umarkot, and then passes the great In¬ 
dian desert to reach Jodhpur. This is a difficult road to travel. 
The desert forms the worst pari of the journey. During the day 
the heat of the sun is intense, and the desert burns like a furnace. 
At the present da\' the Jodhpur Railwa}’ Company discretly 
avoids the heat of the desert ; trains cross it at night time when 
the desert is cool. T'his path must have been rather uninviting 
when the journey* was done at slow speed in bullock-cart or on 
camel-back. Some of the immigrants came to Sindli by tra¬ 
versing this path. 


The route taken from Cutch to come to Sindh is a river and 
land-route. By crossing the kori creek by a boat, the emigrants 
come to a salt-waste. Passing through it, they enter Sujawal 
and Saidpur. The\^ cross the Indus and go to Tatta Taluka. 
Then they catch a road that takes a nortlierly direction, and 
reach Hyderabad after crossing the river at Kotri to Gidu Bun¬ 
der. 


Migration leads to t^xcessive selective process (45). Men 
who are lazy and unadventurous stay behind. Others who arc 
less adeptable to new environment, and the hardships of the 
journey are eliminated . So the weak and the unfit go to the 
wall. Only the bold and the strong, endowed with energetic 
spirit and mind survive. Desire for migration, for undertaking 
the troubles and risks of a journey during days xvhen no provision 
for easy conveyance existed, manifests a mentality above the aver- 
age type. To migrate means to go to a neiv-unknown and unfami¬ 
liar place. 

45. Huntington ; The Character of Faces, 
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The immigrants possessed the pushing qualitv to seize any 
opportunity that came to them, and to make the best use of it. 
They moved in different directions in search of employment. 
Some of them entered the capital and found emplo 3 ^ments in 
the Courts of the Mussalman rulers. Others sought the best 
business quarters. It is probable that two members of the same 
family took to two different occupations. One joined in business 
enterprise which was more or less confined to trade only, and 
the other served in the Court. The decendants of the Court 
officials designate themselves Amils, and those of trading class, 
Bhaibunds (Banias). Therefore originallv there existed no 
class di.stinction between the Amils and the Bhaibunds. The 
distinction was attached to the difference in occupation only. 

The Amils wlio are the object of our stud\’. on their coming 
to Sindh, served at the then capital ot Sindh, Khudabad. It 
appears that some Lohanas and a few Khatris were employed 
in the service of the rulers of Khudabad. They displayed 
considerable proficiency in the management of state affairs. 
State craft was soon acquired by them. 

Ill the eighteenth centurs' the capital of Sindh was trans¬ 
ferred from Khudabad to Hyderabad. So the Officials and tra¬ 
ders began to shift to the new capital. But some of the offi¬ 
cials and traders were unwilling to move out of Kliudabad.They 
stayed behind. As a result the Amils, like the Bhaibunds, 
came to be divided into two classes. One class remained at 
Khudabad, the other came to Hyderabad. Gradually time 
and geographical division brought about definite distinction 
between the two. The gulf of separation of the two classes 
became wider till at last they became two separate social groups 
maintaining no connection with each other. The Khudabadi 
Amils became a consolidated party, but the Hv^derabadi Amils 
suffered tlie new officials at the rulers’ court to join their com¬ 
munity. So while the Khudabadi Amils increased by the slow 
process of multiplication 01113 % the Hyderabad! Amils increased 
not only by multiplication but b 3 ^ addition also. The present 
Amil community is not of the pure Khudabadi genus, but is 
made up of several classes of people. ( 4 b) 

The Amils were increasingly employed in greater numbers 
to posts of every description in the revenue and administrative 
departments. They carried on State-correspondence, and tra¬ 
velled as State envoys and as ambassadors. Frequently they 
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were sent to pay tribute to the King of Khorasan whose suzer- 
eignty was acknowledged by the rulers of Sindh. Besides serving 
as the Secretaries of Foreign Department the Amils served in the 
Home Department as well. At times the Amils were found even 
in the Military Department, though the rulers had scarcely any 
standing army worthy of mention. In this manner, by their 
ability and intelligence, the Amils became indispensable to the 
Mussalman Kings of Sindh. The following statement of Burton 
stated with regard to the Amils bears great truth in it. ‘‘Even 
the Ameers with all their hatred and contempt for Kafirs 
could not collect or dispose of their revenues without the aid of 
Hindu Amils.'' (47) 

The Bhaibunds, in their return, cairied on trade and com¬ 
merce of the country. As a matter of fact, almost all Hindus 
who were not of the official class, and were not Brahmins, took 
to trade. It was extensively canied on by them. All necessary 
as well as luxurious articles were provided to the people by them. 
Therefore the Hindus, as a class, constituted a very important 
section of people in Sindh during the Muhammadan rule. 

Though the reins of Government passed from one dynasty 
to another, the Amils and the Bhaibunds continued their services 
and business in Sindh, The Talpurs succeeded the Kalhoras. 
The Amils who were serving under the Kalhoros now took their 
posts in the Court of the Talpurs. The reports and accounts of 
the travellers in Sindh at that time throw a flood of light upon 
the life and character of the people both Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans. The Hindus had Panchayats for the internal adminis¬ 
tration of their community, The Paiichayat effected social 
solidarity, exercised judicial authority and settled all disputes 
and disagreements between the individuals of the community. 
It was a stronghold for the Hindus. 

The character of the people, so far as the reports go, was, 
to say the least, not praiseworthy. The Sindians were regard¬ 
ed as treacherous and liars ; the Baluchis were indolent and 
debauched, But they were sometimes praised for bravery ; The 
Hindus were considered avaricious and over-reaching. The 
Shikarpuris were characterised by great laxity in respect of 
their peculiar tenets, flagrant licentiousness and general disre¬ 
gard of principles of morality and decency, (48) though they were 
considered honest in their mercantile transactions (49). The 


47. Bombay St^lections No : XVII Part II. p. 662-63. 
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Amils played tricks and deception in Court. Tliey learnt to 
read and write letters in any manner they pleased. They 
copied documents, forged seals and took goori amount of bribe. 
They robbed the Government for the slightest gain. “The 
Amils"' as said by Burton, “looked rigidly to their own advant¬ 
age ; and in pursuit of it they wore held by no oath, feared no 
risk, and showed no pity (50)." 


With the annexation of Sindh to the British territory, the 
Amils took up service in the Government department, already 
in the Court service, they constituted an important section of 
people who were indispensable for the administration of the 
country. The .Amils had a fair knowledge of the province and 
its people. They could therefore render effective assistance 
to the new rulers. Tlie capacity of the Amils to work efficiently 
won the admiration of tlie English. They were described as 
“able and energetic, honest and upright, and they displayed 
an earnest application and devotion to duty (51)." 

Ethnological consideration of the Amil community leads 
us to a great disadvantage. Sindh sadly neglected by the ethno¬ 
logists who attempt to investigate the racial types in India. 
Now Sindh gives a new turn to the established theories of racial 
types in India. The excavations at Mohanjo Daro shows that 
the inhabitants of the land at that time were, as judged by their 
physical features, of Sumerian type. They are Pre-Aryan and 
non-Dravidian. Considering the later history, it is found that 
Sindh has suffered from a great admixture of blood. In early 
times, the mingling of races was the order of the day in North¬ 
ern India, though India maintained caste rules. North Indians 
people came in contact with various foreign races and tribes who 
constantly penetrated through the mountain barriers of India 
and occupied the land. Bactrians, Scythians, Parthians, 
Huns and others pushed towards India and adopted Hindu reli¬ 
gion and name. The regular affluence of foreign races caused 
immense admixture of blood. In the Baudhayana Dharamasu- 
tra it was expressed that “the inhabitants of Anana,' of Anga, 
of Magadha, of Saurashtra, of Upavritta of Sindh and Sauvira 
are of mixed origin (52). The races of the North were thoreforje 
regarded as impure and it was established that a p-ijrson going for 
travel and some times even for pilgrimrge in the north had 


50. Burton : The races that Inhabit the Valley of Indus p. ^40. 
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to change* his sacred thread after performing prayasehitta (53). 
This kind of order was passed against these countries because 
the rest of India observed comparative racial purity by observing 
rigid caste system. Such relative ethnic purity can be preserved 
in countries which are geographically isolated or economically 
uninviting. But India, land of gold, developed this unique 
method for preserving pure blood as much as possible. 

Risley in his ‘‘The People of India” divides India into its 
several provinces and attributes particular racial composition 
to each. He speaks of seven racial types prevailing in India 
and assigns Scytho-Dravidian element, as preponderating 
among the people of the Bombay Presidency (54). Aitken states 
that “to this das' a large proportion of population is certainly 
Scythian, not Ar\an'’ in Sindh (vS5). It is true that Scythians 
had come and settled iti Sindh in large numbers, and that, at 
that time. vSindh was known as an Iiido-Scythian land (56). 
But at j)resent tlu* term “Scythian" making up a distinct 
racial type, is being called into question. 

Again, if rightly observed. Sindh will be found racially and 
culturally quite distinct from tlie rest of the Presidency. To a 
certain e:vtent, this may be applicable to Gujrat as well, and es- 
peciall}* to Kathiawar, which has always maintained a close 
connection with Sindh. On the other hand, great cultural and 
racial unity exists between Sindh and the Punjab. Extensive 
amalgamation of l)loocl has taken place between these provinces. 
And we know that the people of the Punjab, Kashmir and Raj- 
putana are Indo-Aryans (57). To what extent the Indo-Aryan 
traits are to be found among the Hindus of Sindh is a question 
that we are not in a position to settle. The Khatris are, how¬ 
ever. unanimously ascribed an Indo-Aryan origin. Havell 
furnishes with a brief account of the characteristics of an Indo- 
Aryan as afforded liy Ethnographic investigations and states that 
these are markedly to be observed among the Khatris (58). 

The Amils are a strong and healthy class. They are robust 
and well-built. The physique of the Amils has always been 


53. Siuvlhu Sauviia Suutabhtia tatha piai>auiaiaMi.ah Arga Vanga Kalii)ga.'>i<.lia 
gatva samskaraniarhati (Sanskrit). 

Tn some cases, the performance of Sanskara in case of pilgrimage is not asked for, 
Tirtha yatra Vina gachhet Samskaramarhati (Sax^tkiit), 

54. Kisley : The Peoi)le of India, p. 37. 

55. Aitken. The Gazetecr of the Province of Sindh p. 87. 

56. Aitken. The Gazeteer of the Province of Sindh, p. 87. 

57. Rislt y : The people of India p. 35-37. 

58. Havell. The Aryan rtiloin India p. 32. 
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highly attractive. Foreigners describe them as "light com* 
plexioned, regular featured and line looking race." They may l 3 e 
considered to be of an Indo*Aryan descent. 

Having considered the racial composition of the Amils, 
we shall in the end refer to a defective section of people existing 
in the community. Persons belonging to this class are known 
asBoodhas. They possess certain physical deformities. They 
are an edentate breed having eight teeth "round faces, iiat 
noses, thick lips and soft silky hair which do('s not grow more 
than six inches. Their skins have no pores and so they do not 
perspire." In consequtiiKV they feel unb(;ai'able heat in the 
body during the hot season. These physical fi'atnns are inherit¬ 
ed not from father to child but from grand-father to gmnd child 
on the mother’s side. All children, do not sutler from the same 
defect. Some are born (juite normal. This freak of nature ap¬ 
pears to have existed in the community evim during the Talpur 
regime. (59) There is a supposition that this "strange product 
of humanity" will soim get extinct (Hit). 

59, .Manghiritialani, liindiis iiii(I«t iht T.'ilpiirs ot Sii.dS )). 2W. 

60. Manghiriiiitkiui. Hmdus WoderD Hevitw Mnrth i932. 




tHE BOODHAS EDENTULOUS PEOPLE OF HYDERABAD 

SIND. 

Note Bv Mr. N. M. Billimoria. 

The folUm ing extracts mi the subject will he interesting. 

In Hyderabad He meet with a strange product of humanity 
not to bt' found in any other part of the world, an edentate breed 
(Boodhas) Its membt;rs—-Amils they are—have only eight teeth, 
they have round facc.s, flat noses, thick lips, and soft silky hair 
which does not grow more than six inches. Their skins have 
no pores and so they do not perspire. They inherit these cha¬ 
racteristics not from father to son but from grandfather to grand¬ 
children on the mother's side. But not all the children suffer 
from this deformity and it is the opinion of an English Civil 
Surgeon that in about 100 years’ time the tribe will become ex¬ 
tinct. Modern Review. March 1932. 

The Indian Dental Review. June 1927. 

The Boodhas of Hyderabad are supposed to be all descended 
from one ancestor and the youngest member of the class is the 
great-great-grandchild of the first son of his eldest daughter. 
How it distributes itself to the other children has not been clear¬ 
ly investigated, but I am told that Mendel’s law holds good in 
this as in other cases of heredity of defects. 

The peculiar defect of the Boodhas is that they do not grow 
their teeth, either decidous or permanent. In some cases they 
grow only a few of the grinders. The hair on their heads are 
usually light in colour and grow short and sparingly and they 
are very sensitive to heat. The defect was for some time sup¬ 
posed to be inherited by male cliildren alone, but I know of two 
cases of female children in whose case the defect did appear, 
partially in one and fully in the other. While the teeth are ab¬ 
sent the jaws of these children are fairly strong and they are 
generally able to masticate and digest their food all right. I 
understand that one of these Boodhas had a set of artificial teeth 
made for himself and these fit him very nicely. I believe in Sind 
will find this subject worth their careful investigation. 



MIRZA KHUSRO BEG 

By 

A. B. Advani, m.a., ll.b. 


[Read on 25/// November, 1934). 


The life story of Mirza Khusro Beg (1) is one of the romances 
of Sind History. It reads more like fiction than the cold facts 
of History. But verily truth is sometimes stranger tlian fiction. 
The word Mirza in Persian language means a secretary or a per¬ 
son whose occupation is to write and whose liabits of life are civil. 
It also signifies, a prince of royal blood, because the word Mirza 
is a compound of Mir or Amir meaning Lord and Za, an abbrevia¬ 
tion of Zada which means Son. 

In the case of Mirza Khu.sro Beg, both the meanings could 
appropriately be applied to him, for he was a prince of royal. 
blood [vide, the geneological table at the end) and in Sind he was 
a civilian of higher grade. 

Before starting with the biography of this remarkable gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia, I shall mention one moot point, which 
I have not been able to decide. It is this. Was Mirza Khusro 
Beg an adopted son of Mir Karam Ali Khan or was he a Geor¬ 
gian slave, who was treated by the Mir as his son ? Dr. Burnes 
has clearly mentioned that Mirza Khusro Beg was a Georgian 
slave, but has added that he was trated as an adopted child (2). 
It it also true that the other Mirs treated Mirza Khusro Beg as 
their equal, but never as one of them. For instance he didn't 
marry from the family of Mirs, and as far as it is known, he never 
sat on the raised gadi or throne as the other Mirs used to sit. 


1, The biography of Mirza Khusro Beg is mainly based on a MS. in English entitled 
as Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg. Thi.sMS. was written in 1920, by late Mirza ICalich Beg 
and professes to be a translation of a Persian MS. which Was written by one Wadal.'^.hah 
son of Mian Yakubshah AlaWi Kadri in 1897 A. D, The Memoirs of Mvrza Khusro Beg^ 
reads like a story, but I have referred to books like Malcolm'.s History of Persia, Burnes' 
Narrative of a Visit to the Courts of Sinde, Parliamentary Blue Books containing Correipon* 
deuce relative to Sinde, and I find that the information given in the Memoirs is partly true. 
As a rule a Mahomeddan chronicler is very particular to give dates when writing history, 
but in this instance, this exactitude is Wanting. Hardly any dates are given and the 

^ account of the Mirza’s life at several places is contradictory to historical information which 
wo know to be reliable. The author of the Memoirs in Persian has confessed that the inci¬ 
dents mentioned by him are based on hearsay. There being no documentary evidence' 
Wo have to be satisfied with second hand information. There are several statements in 
this Memoirs, which for want of time, 1 have not been able to verify. • 

2. Burnes, A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, p. 110. 
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He was, as it appears, a high dignitary who was much respected 
and trusted. On the other hand in the Memoirs of Mirza 
Khusro Beg it is clearly stated that Mir Karam Ali Khan at the 
time of the Mirza's coming from Persia to Sind, embraced the 
Mirza and publicly announced that he had adopted him as a son. 
(Frere Namah does not mention anything about this adoption.) 
Mir Karam Ali Khan in his will, also wrote that Mirza Khusro 
Beg was his son (3). 

What was he really speaking ? A Georgian slave or an 
adopted son of Mir Karam Ali Khan ? I leave this matter to all 
those who are interested, to work it out for themselves. 

In 1783, the Talpur Mirs of Sind defeated the Abbasi Kal- 
horas, and ascended the gadi of Sind. The province of Sind, by 
common consent, was divided into three parts, the important 
part of which, with Hyderabad as its capital was enjoyed by Mir 
Patch Ali Khan and his three brothers—Mir Ghulam Ali Khan, 
Karam Ali Khan and Murad Ali Khan. Tht^se four brothers 
on account of the great attachment for one another came to be 
known as Char Yar or the Four Friends (4). 

Mir Karam Ali Khan had two wives (5). His three 
brothers were also married and in due course of time became 
happy fathers, but this pleasure, of being a father, was denied 
to Mir Karam Ali Khan, in whose heart there remained a void, 
on account of his childless state. 

The Talpur Mirs of Sind had very friendly connections with 
the Shah of Persia, to whom they frequently used to send presents 
through their envoys. There were trade connections also be¬ 
tween Sind and Persia. Through one merchant, Mir Karam Ali 
Khan sent a message to Haji Ibrahim Khan, the Vizier of the 
Shah of Persia in the last decade of the 18th century, requesting 
him to be on the lookout for a boy of good family, whom he would 
-like to adopt as a son. This message was duly delivered to the 
Vizier, who promised to do as the Mir desired. Some years pass¬ 
ed away and Fateh Ali Khan, became the King of Persia. On 
his sitting to the throne, (6) Mir Karam Ali Khan sent to 
him some presents through a trusted courtier by name Akhund 
Ismail. Akhund Ismail was also intructed to remind Haji 


3. Mir Karam Ali Khan's will is to be found in the MS. of Memoirs of Mirza Kkusro 

4. Bnrnes. op. cit., p. 27. 

5. This information was given to me by Mjr Ali Bux Khan Talpnr in June* 1932. 

6. Malcolm, 11. pp. 213-214. (1829 Ed.) 
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Ibrahim the Vizier, about his promise of sending some boy of no¬ 
ble birth, to Sind, for being adopted by Mir Karam Ali Khan as 
his son. While conversing with the Vizier, Akhund Ismail’s 
eye fell on a handsome young boy studying hard under a Persian 
tutor. The Akhund became curious and inquired from Haji 
Ibrahim about the parentage of the boy. He was told a strange 
tale which was something to this effect (7). For hundreds of 
years, the rulers of Georgia, a small territory with Mount Cau¬ 
casus to its north, and Armenia to its south-west, were at war 
with the rulers of Persia. Gurgin Khan III, was the ruler when 
Georgia's capital Tiflis was attacked by the Persians (8). Gur¬ 
gin Khan had to fly fcr his life and he left his two ^young sons, 
Humayun Khan and Khusro Khan in a garden in the vicinity of 
Tiflis under the protection of a small band of faithful soldiers. 
Tiflis was ruthlessly ravaged and these two boys, nine and seven 
years old, were captured by the general of the Persian army. 
Much booty had been obtained in this attack on Tiflis and as is 
common, there arose a quarrel between the Persian soldiers over 
the distribution of the booty. The matters were reported to 
Haji Ibrahim Khan, the Persian Vizier, who ordered all the 
booty and the prisoners to be brought before him. Among 
these prisoners was a handsome boy, crying piteously. This 
boy told the Vizier that his name was Khusro Khan and that he 
was Gurgin Khan's son. He said that his cider brother Huma- 
3 run Khan, who had been ailing for some time past, had breathed 
his last on the previous night. Haji Ibrahim was filled with 

f reat pity and took Khusro Khan under his protection. 

'rom that day he began to treat him as his son and the boy 
came to be known as Mirza Khusro Beg. Love and kindness 
were showered upon the boy and special tutors were sent for to 
train him up in the three R's. It was this very same Mirza 
Khusro Beg who had caught the eye and fancy of Akhund Ismail, 
the envoy from Sind. The Akhund ventured to suggest that if 
this boy were sent to Sind Mir Karam Ali Khan w^ould be de¬ 
lighted to adopt him as his son. Haji Ibrahim Khan was, at 
first reluctant to part with the boy saying that he had practi¬ 
cally adopted him as his own son, and that his wife would never 
agree to part with him. The Akhund mentioned the matter to 
his Majesty the Shah of Persia who pursuaded his minister to 
filive p^mission to the boy to go to Sind. Soon the preparations 
for departure were made and the time came for Mirza Khusro Beg 
to bid farewell to his protector the Vizfer. The parting scene, 
we read, was very touching. "Cries were heard outside (from 


7. Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg. (MS), 

8. Malcolm, op. cit., II. p. 201. 
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the Vizier's Hdfem) and the old Vizier himself was shedding hot 
tears and the state of the young Mirza was not less pitiable. (9)'" 

By easy marches, Mirza Khusro Beg and Akhund Ismail 
reached Sind and were welcomed in a right royal manner in the 
Durbar of Mir Karam Ali Khan, who called the young Mirza to 
himself, embraced him and publicly announced the fact of having 
adopted the Mirza as his son. At this time Mirza Khusro Beg 
was only nine years old, but he had such charming manners and 
such a sharp intellect that he won the hearts of all who came in 
contact with him. Mir Karam Ali Khan gave tlie young Mirza 
a separate house to live in and a number of attendants to look 
after his physical comforts. Akhund Ismail was appointed as 
his tutor in Persian and Arabic languages. 

Though the young Mirza, as the adopted child of Mir Karam 
Ali Khan, had everything which wealtli would buy and heart 
desire, yet he began to languish for want of suitable companions. 
To remedy this, Mir Karam Ali Khan sent his envoys and mer¬ 
chants to Persia, who in due course of time returned with some 
Georgian and other boys. Among these were Mirza Fredun Beg 
(father of the late Mirza KalichBeg, the grand old man of Sindhi 
Letters) and Mirza Kurban Ali Beg. In the company of such 
companions, and the atmosphere of love and aftection which 
surrounded him, Mirza Khusro Beg began to wax strong, both 
physically and moralty. 

In 1811, Mir Ghulam Ali Khan, while hunting, received a 
light wound from a wounded buck. The wound swelled and 
inspite of the eftorts of the local physicians proved fatal 
Mir Karam Ali Khan, being the elder brother, now became the 
Rais or the Chief of Smd. Under his rule, Mirza Khusro Beg, 
having by now grown out of his teens (11), enjoyed great favours. 
We learn from the Memoirs that he became ''a powerful and 
influential minister in every department of the State. No one 
ventured to do anything in connection with the internal or for¬ 
eign policy of the country, without first consulting the Mirza." 

The next event, worthy of note, in Mirza Khusro Beg's 
life, was his visit to Bombay in 1823 as the Sind envoy. This 
visit has been merely referred to by Dr. Burnes in his book (121. 

9. Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg. (MS). 

10. Kalich Beg, A History of Sind, II. p. 212. 

11. Mirza Khusro Beg was born in Tiflis in 1790 A. D. and Was brought to Sind at the 
c|o.se of the ISth century. At the time of Mir Karam Ali Khan's becoming the Bats, ho had 
reached the dignified age of twenty one years. 

12. Burnej, op. cit., p. 110. 
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The details of this visit, though assuredly exaggerated, are to 
be found in the Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg, A dispiite had 
risen between the British Government and the Mirs of Sind, 
over some refugees who had taken shelter at Hyderabad in 
Sind. These refugees were from Jesulmir. The Mirs were re¬ 
quired to pay Rs. 70,000 as compensation for the loss suffered 
by the Cutch State on account of these men. Later on when 
these refugees went back to their native country, of their own 
accord, the Mirs demanded the refund of this amount of Rs. 
70,000. For this purpose. Mirza Khusro Beg was deputed to 
go to Bombay and settle this matter with Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone who was the Governor of Bombay then. The Mirza had 
been ailing for some time also and he seized this opportunity 
with eagerness. The Mirza started from Hyderabad with a re¬ 
tinue of one hundred followers and sailed down the Indus to one 
of the mouths of t-'c river. Tluaice he had to set sail for Bom- 
bay in large boats especially got ready for the purpose. After 
nine days’ voyaging, Mirza Khusro Beg’s boat anchored at 
Bombay. On his alighting from the sliip, a salute of twenty- 
four guns was fired and some 2,o(U> troops presented arms. 
The Governor himself, accompanied by some officers had come 
to receive the Mirza. After the usual exchange of civilities the 
Mirza rode in a four-horse carriage, seated on the right-hand side 
of the Governor. A big bungalow had been rented and Mirza 
Khusro Beg was lodged there. There were frequent exchanges 
of visits and presents and occasionally both the Governor and 
the Mirza went out for '"a drive.” The account of the Mirza’s 
visit to Bombay would be incomplete without narrating an in¬ 
cident which is ver}^ amusing, as it shows Mirza Kluisro Beg’s 
complete ignorance of lh(^ manners and customs of the Feting- 
(Europeans). To quote from the Memoirs, "‘One night the 
Mirza was invited to a dance of Europeans and it was with great 
hesitation that he accepted the invitation. At the appointed 
hour the Governor came and took up the Mirza in his carriage 
and Muhammad Abid and Akhund Baka ^13) sat in front of 
them. The latter had been ordered by the Mirza to carry two 
thousand rupees with them. As soon as the party arrived in the 
ball-room, the dance commenced and ladies and gentlemen be¬ 
gan to dance by turns. When the lady of tlie Governor began 
to dance, the Mirza gave a hint to Muhammad Abid, who took 
up a purse of one thousand rupees and after waving it over the 
head of the lady placed it in the middle. The Governor told 
the Mirza that that was not the custom among the Englishmen. 

13. These two gontlomon belonged to Thatta and had been asked by the Mirs to ac¬ 
company Mirza Khusro Beg to Bonibay. Vide Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg, {MS), 
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But the Mirza told him that that was the custom among the Mirs 
of Sind and among the princes of India. A few minutes later 
Muhammad Abid did the same tiling over again, and the Govenor 
remained quiet. Wluui the danee wjss over the Governor took 
the Mirza and his two attendants back to their place.” 

The embarrassment of the Governor and his wife may well 
be imagined, but they were all polite enough to put up with what 
the Mirza termed ''the custom among the Mirs of Sind/* 

Mirza Khusro Bog remained in Bombay for three months, 
during which he spent no less than one lac and forty thousand 
rupees. The matter regarding the refund of Ks. 70,000 was 
amicably settled, the Mirza’s Iscalth made wondirfiil progre.s's, 
and the Mirza pre]xu'(Hl to go back to Sind. On the day of de¬ 
parture once again 1 he salute of gnus was giv(ai, the troops pre¬ 
sented arms, and tlie Gtn ernor wislu'd him 'T>on Voyage/* In 
due course of time, the Mirza arrived at JrhalcTabad. 

Mirza Khusro Beg’s inthuaicc began to grow stronger and 
stronger day by day. In all political mathrs be was the first 
to be consulted and bis sagr^ adx'ice wa.s implicitly followed. 
People who had earned llie dis])leasnrc of th(' Mirs would soli¬ 
cit the Mirza’s help to restc/re them orKX‘ again to their former 
position and Mirza Khusro B(‘g was over obliging. This 
popularity and the influenct‘. of Mirza Klmsro B(‘g is evidenced 
by a statement made by iJr. James Burnes, who visited tlie 
Court of Hyderabad Mirs in November 1827 (14). Dr. Biirncs 
writes as follows 

“The first of this class (that is to say courtiers who exert 
a personal infiuencci from h(‘ing constantly in private attendance 

on the Mirs) worthy of notice is Mirza Khoosroo....whom 

his master (Mir Kararn Ali Khan) now treats as an adopted 
child.” (15). 

Soon after the departure of Dr. Bnrnes from Sind in January 
1828, Mir Karam Ali Khan fell ill. Kealizing that bis end was 
near, he called Mirza Khusro Beg by his bed-side, saying, 
“O my son, I am d 3 ing. As soon as death occurs, you must 
break into pieces, my sword, that I always carry on my waist 
and kill the horse and the camel that 1 always use for my riding... 
After doing this, you must proclaim my death.” After the death 


14. Burnes. <»p. cit., p. 42. 
)5. Ibid., p. ilO. 
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of Mir Karam Ali Khan, the Mirza carried out tlic wishes of the 
Mir. He killed the horse, whose name was Azad, and the camel 
and then bi;oke the sword on the stone fixed at the i^ate of the 
Mir's Harem-Sarai (16). Mirza Khiisro Beg felt the death 
of his master very keenly and was, for da\'s, inconsolable. Mir 
Murad Ali Khan, the last of the Char y<n'i, who now ascended the 
throne of vSind, assured Mirza Khusro h>eg of his favour and 
wanted to entrust tlie affairs of the Stale to liim, as his brother, 
the late Mir Karam Ali Khan had done. But lh(‘ Mhza de¬ 
clined the honour, on th(j j)lea lliat aft<T his inash r’s death he 
was not in his ])roper mood and t]ier(‘fore could not attend to 
State affairs (17). Mankind has to be grateful to benign 
Nature which causes mental ])ain and sorrow to disappear after 
some time. Life otherwises would not be (‘ndurable. Time is a 
great healer and Mirza Khusro B(‘g onc(‘ again began to take an 
active intirest in affairs ])oliLiral. We next hear of Mirza 
Khusro Beg during Ihnt i)eriod of Sind history when the mis¬ 
understanding l)ctwcen tlie British ('lOvernment and the Mirs 
of Sind had exteGlided so far re; to cause a we.r between the two 
parties unavoid(d)h.\ It is evident from the volume of Cor¬ 
respondence ixilative to vSindc!—I S‘hS-i84:'>, that Mirza Khusro 
Beg suspectcrl the British (iovarnment c)f entertaining designs 
of Sind conquest. In a pul)lic (htrlur, in May 1839, Mirza 
Khusro B('g iinjuired from the British Deputation how long 
Colonel Pottingvjr (the then British Resident in Sind) was to be 
the Mirs' ruin (18). 

It is needless to go into tine causes u^hich finally brought 
about the Sind Conquest. \\\i sliall merely state that in January 
1843, when vSir Charles Napier, after seating Mir Ali Murad Khan 
on the gadi of Khairpur, and blowing up the fort of Imamghar, 
considered by the Talpur Mirs of Upper Sind as their (hbraltar, 
started marching on Ilyderabad wher('. Mir Rustam Khan and 
other refugees had gone, the Mirs of Hyderabad sent Mirza 
Khusro Beg and another gentleman, investing them both with 
full powers to treat with Sir Charles Napier and avert the war. 
These two deputies met Sir Charles Napier at Bhiria (19). 
There was a long talk between these two envoys and Napier, 
During the course of interview, Mirza Khusro Beg got very ex¬ 
cited and told Napier to beware of the fighting of the Baloches, 
which was not an easy affair. ‘*You should be sure that Sind is 

16. Msmoits of Mirza Khusro Beg. (MS). 

17. Ibid. 

Q0msboni$n(i9 relative to Sinde, 18dS-*43. 

Ill iiwl« GttntfemUm, )SQi 40, p, 
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not a cold pudding (20) that you would eat so easily/' said the 
Mirza. These words cxasperatc'd Sir Charles Napier and he 
dismissed the envoys, saying, “I am also for war; let us see how 
the swords of the f»altx'h(‘s rc'sist the volleys of muskets and 
guns." (21) Tlie envoys were eouvinced that nothing but war 
would satisfy vSir CliarU s Nn]ner, and Mirza Khiisro Beg at once 
wrote to the Mirs at liyderabad, “The General is bent on war; 
so get ready." (22) 

The matters were put to the test in the Battle of Mecani 
fought on the I7th February. and the Mirs of Hyderabad 

lost heavily and surrendered thems(!lves as prisoners of war. 
Four days later, a general order was issued by Sir Charles Napier, 
regarding taking possession of the fort of Hyderabad and of all 
the treasure hoarded therein (2:1). In accordance with thiS general 
order, some soldiers and prizc-agcaits entered the fort and started 
to take possession of 1 lie \'ast treasures of the Mirs. Before the 
arrival of the soldiers, the ladies of the VcU*ions, Mirs, residing in 
the fort collected their jewellery, ornaments and other valuable 
articles and buried them underground. Then they hid them¬ 
selves in some other houses. Much of this hidden treasure was 
unearthed through the help of some faithless servants, who in¬ 
formed the British Priz(w\gcnts that the ladies of the Mirs had 
hidden their treasure in the fort. They also informed them 
that Mirza Khusro Beg would be able to tell them where the 
treasure of Mir Karam Ali Khan was buried. Mirza Khusro 
Beg, who had been kept as a prisoner, along with the otherMirs, 
in the gardens on the bank of the river Indus, was accordingly 
sent for. On his arri\xil, he was questioned b}' Major McPlicrson, 
the Prize-Agent about the buried treasure. Major McPherson 
however made a mistake and asked tlu^ Mirza to point out to 
them the treasure of Mir Zangi Khan instead of Mir Karam Ali 
Khan. The Mirza having never he.ard of Mir Zangi Khan, replied 
that he did not know^ llie British officers got excited at this 
reply and spoke harshly with the Mirza. They called him a 
liar and threatened to beat bim. Tlie Mirza s face flamed in 
anger at this insult and leaping forward, he caught Major 
McPherson by the throat. With his left hand he took out the 
Major's sword and would have killed him but the other officers 

20. The Word used by the Mirzrt Was IJalwa a kind of confectionery. This word has 
been translated in English as puddhtg. This incident Was reincinbcred by Napier and he 
t<K)k an opportunity of humj-atirig the Mirza by sending him some haltta, after the Sind 
ConC|uest, to remind the Mirza of his boast. 

21. Kalich Beg, History of Sind, IT, p. 229. 

22. Outram, Conauost of Scinde ; Commentary, jo . 335, 

801 Q0n§r§i Ordm of Sir Chariot p, 70f 
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rushed to the Major’s rescue and tied the Mirza with a piece of 
rope. He was tied for two hours in the fort and was afterwards 
released and brought back to the gardens on the bank 
of Indus (24). Some few days later, wiiile the Mirs and the 
Mirza were still prisoners. Sir Charles Napier entered the fort 
of Hyderabad and inquired from an attendant about the Mirza's 
residence. He went over to tJie Mirza’s residence and asked one 
Akhund Baka, how many sons the Mirza had and what their 
names and ages were. Suddenly Napier asked Akhund Baka 
that he was feeling hungry and as there were (‘hildren in the 
house, there must be some sweets in the larder. Could he get 
him some Hahoa or some eatables ? The Akliiind told him that 
there were no sweets availabh' in the house. It is inferred that 
Sir Charles Najner asked the Akhund to give him some Halwa, 
because lie remembered the words of the Mirza Kliusro Beg at 
Bhiria : ‘'You should be sure that Sind is not a cold pudding 
(Halira) that you would eat so easily.” Now tliat Sind was con¬ 
quered, the (reneral waiit(‘d to eat soiui' lialwa, to remind the 
Mirza of his boast. Next day Sir Charles Napier, purchased 
some//utez from the bazaar eind sent it in a covered plate, to the 
Mirza, with the* message tliat not only had he after all eaten the 
cold Hahca of Sind, but he was sending him something out of it 
to eat. The Miiza sent back a dignified reply, saying that the 
IJalwa he had referred to at Bhiria was a moral and spiritual 
Halmi which the General was not destined to taste. The dirty 
Halxi'a sent to him by the General was fit for being given to dogs. 
And he threw it before a dog in the presence of the messenger(25). 

In April, 1843, the Mirs were removed from Sind as State 
prisoners. As their Harems wwe not allowed to accompany 
them, the Mirs decided lietween tlicmselves to request Sir Charles 
Napier to allow Mirza Kliusro Beg to remain behind in Sind and 
look after their derails or Harems. Sir Charles Napier liesitated 
in the beginning as he considered the Mirza a likely person to 
cause rebellion in vSind, but at last consented to let the Mirza 
remain in Sind. After the departure of the Mirs, the Mirza took 
the derahs to Tando Saindad in the vicinity of Hyderabad. All 
the time that the Mirs were prisoners at Bombay or Calcutta, 
he was in frequent correspondence with them sending them 
comforting messages or delicacies like snuff or Pishori rice. 
These letters between the Mirza and the Mirs clearly indicate 


24. Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg (MS.), and Bindc Supplementary Correspondence, 
No. 102, Pg. 58. 

25. Memoirs of Mirza Khusro Beg. Q/L^). The above incident roads liko a story. I' 

have bean unable to verify it in the Diari$9 and Life of Sir Charles Napier* It nayi tnert* 
fordf tftkea for wkat it ii wor^. , 
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the esteem in which the Mirza was held by this younger genera¬ 
tion of the Mirs. He is invariably addressed as ''Dear Brother/’ 
or “Of High position and kind, in the position of our uncle,“ 
or “My kind and respectable friend.” (20) 

Eleven years later in 1854, the Mirs were allowed to return 
from Calcutta to Hyderabad. Some of the Mirs had died in their 
captivity, but the remaining Mirs were given pieces of land, 
along the bank of the Indus, near Gidu Bunder,tc) fix their resi¬ 
dence there. The dcrahs of the late Mir Karam Ali Khan,how¬ 
ever, chose to live with the Mirza and they all came to live 
at Tando Thoro, a village on the bank of Phuleli canal in 
Hyderabad Sind (27). 

The Mirza had l)y now, become a lespectable old man of 
64 years, the patriarch of his family. After the conqvust of 
Sind, the Mirza had led a life of retirement. Several times he 
was advised to approach Sir Charles Napier for some pension 
or Jagir, but this was considered by the Mirza as undignified. 
While settling the political affairs of the counlry and confirming 
jagirs and allowances on nobles and other deser\ ing persons in 
Sind, Sir Charles Napier sent for Mirza Khiisro Beg and evinced 
a desire to grant him ?>omej(Tgir. But tlu? Mirza refused to liave 
anything for himself. After some years when Sir Bartlc Frcre 
came to Sind, he came to Hyderabad, and called on tlic Mirza 
as the latter was suffering from boils and gangrene. Sir Bartle 
Frere was full of concern at the Mirza’s ailment and at once sent 
him a European doctor. He assured the Mirza tliat he would 
get his sons some government jobs. He also recommended to 
the Government of Bombay that the gardens and other landed 
property enjoyed by the Mirza, before the Sind Conquest, 
should be returned to him. Qf this landed j^roperty, only one 
garden on the bank of Phuleli was returned to the Mirza. Re¬ 
garding the other property wliicli included that area of land, 
on which the present Hyderabad Central Jail is situated, the 
Mirza was given monetary compensation. 

The Mirza had reached the end of his life. The Mirs back 
from Calcutta, his sons settled in life, and having sufficient 
money to live in comfort and with dignity, he passed his days 
at Tando Thoro, in contented retirement. For the last seven 
years of his life, the Mirza was confined to bed and he passed 
most of his time in reading Persian and Arabic literature. He 


26 , Jbid, 

27. IM. 
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died on 2nd Jamadissani, 1277 A. H. equivalent to 1860 A. D. 
at Tando Thoro and was buried in a small tomb, outside the 
tombs of the Mirs, at Hyderabad in Sind. 

THE GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE ANCESTORS OF MIRZA 
KHUSRO BEG 
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History of Amarkot—Sindh ; by Tejsingh Pradhansingh 
Solanki, 1934. Price Rs. 1-0-0. Pp. v{+l7\. 

Historical research is in its infancy in the Province of 
Sindh and hence every attempt to throw light on the history 
of the Young Egypt, is to be welcomed. History of Amorkot 
is a valuable contribution to this neglected brancli of knowledge 
and bears ample evidence of many years’ labour of patient re¬ 
search and study. In the very first ciiapter the author under¬ 
takes to correct t he common error of calling Amorkot as Urnarkot 
and then proceeds to trace tlie history of Amarkot from 6th cen¬ 
tury A. D. to the present day. The Sodlias, the Sumras and the 
various Moslem dynasties, all have had something to do with 
Amarkot and as we read the book the personalities of past appear 
cleaj'ly before us and march on in the cavalcade. 

The .style is lucid and the narrative, at times intensely dra¬ 
matic. The district ot Thar is more replete with oral tradition 
than any other part of Sind. These traditions have been in¬ 
vestigated by the learned author and are found interspersed with 
the purely historical matter. 

The chapters towards the end of tlie book dealing with 
modem Amarkot contain much useful inldrmation of statistical 
nature. 

We would have very much desired a bibliography of the 
books and authorities, consulted and quoted by the author, 
in the beginning of the book. This would have added consider¬ 
ably to the usefulness of the book. 

The book is bound to interest and stimulate all those who 
care to read it. 

It is neatly printed and nicely got up. 

A. B. Advani. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Mr. E. L. Price. 


{Vlth January 1935). 


He lives, he wakes — ’tis Death is dead, not he. —Shelly. 

While we go to the Press, shocking news have come to us 
of the sad death of Mr. E. L. Price, b.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., Chevalier Legion d’honneur, which took place on 
I'ith January 1935. Tiie Sind Historical Society loses by the 
death of Mr. Price, one of its most loved and active members. 
His interest in Sind History was well known and his valuable 
suggestions were much appreciated. We recall, with a per¬ 
sonal sorrow, his cheerful and genial personality and feel that a 
person of his intellectual vigour, personal charm, and endearing 
personality will be difficult to replace. 

We offer our sincere condolence to Mrs. Price and other 
members of the family in their sad bereavement. 


A. B. A. 


The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch'd 

Must fall the earliest prey. Byron. 

We are sorr}^ to have to record, besides the death of Mr. 
E. L. Price, the sad death of Acharaya A. T. Gidvani, m.a. (Bom). 
M. A. (Oxon) which took place on 13th January, 1935, at Ka¬ 
rachi. Late Acharaya A. T. Gidvani was one of those great 
educationists of whom Sind, nay India, may justly feel proud. 
He was a member of The Sind Historical Society from its incep¬ 
tion and would, we are sure, have proved a most valuable mem¬ 
ber, had his life been spared. He had, latterly been keeping in 
indifferent health, and could not therefore participate in the 
activities of The Sind Historical Society. 

We offer sincere condolences to Mrs. Gidvani and the other 
members of the family in their sorrow. 


A. B. A. 
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THE ENGUSH FACTORY IN SIND 
175S-1776 

By 

B. D. Mirchandani, i.g.s. 


{Read on 21ih January, 1935) 


The first English Factory in Sind was set up by the East 
India Company at Tatta in the year 1635. That Factory lasted 
until 1662 and during its career of well-nigh 30 years did a great 
deal to check the declining prosperity of Sind. The story of 
this early commercial venture of the English may be read in 
Foster’s monumental English Factories series. 

After the closure of their first Factory, for nearly a hund¬ 
red years, the English had no trade relations with Sind, 
It was again in 1758 that they set up a Factory there. The 
Factory then opened continued in existence till 1775 when it 
was withdrawn. The published books and accounts give us 
very little information about this second English venture in 
Sind. It is, therefore, my object in this paper to give some 
additional information on the subject which I have obtained 
from the records of the India Office and the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. 

It was in 1757 that the English decided to have a Fac¬ 
tory in Sind. Early in that year they had obtained a 'Thir- 
maund” from the Prince of Scindy Ghulam Shah Kalhora 
for ‘'cairying on an exclusive trade in that country.” Mr. 
George Bouchier, the Mint Master at Bombay, was appointed 
President of the Company’s affairs in Sind with Mr. Samuel 
Beaven as his Assistant. The Governor and his Council at 
Bombay “being at a loss to limit the table expenses of the 
President for want of knowing the prices of pro\ isions and neces¬ 
saries at Scindy, agreed to permit of Mr. Bouchier doing it at 
the Hon’ble Company’s charge, in the most frugal manner till 
enabled by his accounts to ascertain what may be necessary." 
A ship was kept in readiness to carry Mr. Bouchier to Sind with 
as many cauldrons as could be spared at Bombay for refining 
salt petre in Sind. It was impressed upon him ‘’that the Hon'ble 
Company’s principal motive for establishing a Factory at Scindy 
was to secure to themselves the whole produce of salt petre in 
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that country,.which was made over to them alone.in 

the Phirmaiind obtained from the Prince, that he must there¬ 
fore carefully attend to the engrossing of that important article 
at the most reasonable rate." 

A copy of the Firman obtained by the English in 1757 
is not before me ; but the concessions and privileges then granted 
to the English may be gathered from the Firman of 1799, granted 
to Nathan Crow by Meer Fateh Ali Khan, renewing the rights 
of the Company as enjoyed by it in tlie reign of Ghulam Shah 
Kalhora* 

The object of the English in opening a Factory in Sind 
was purely commercial. There was no political motive behind 
it as in the case of the latter settlement of 1799. What the 
English wanted was supplies of salt petre available in Sind. 
A hundred years l'>efore the East India Company's Factory at 
Tatta used to carry on an extensive export trade in that article. 
The monopoly for its purchase and export which the English 
had now obtained was expected to yield a large profit to them. 
Besides, Sind oftered a good market for the sale of British wool¬ 
lens, Wool has been described as the ‘‘flower and strength 
and revenue and blood of England'' in the 18th century, and 
till the development of the cotton trade towards the end of that 
century was, beyond comparison, the most important source 
of wealth in England. The industry, it was estimated, em¬ 
ployed over a million persons in 1774. The Company was there¬ 
fore, on the look out to find new markets for it in the East. 

Soon after the Factory openc'd in Sind the President and 
Council at Bombay wrote to the Factors as follows: ‘'Our 
Hon'ble Masters have repeatedly recommended the paying more 
regard to increasing the vend than to the profit arising from 
woollens, we would always have you act upon this plan, not 
doubting but you will at the same time exert yourselves in sell¬ 
ing them to the best advantage." 

The woollens were sold largely to Pathan and Persian 
merchants who came especially to Sind for the purpose. The 
Pathans were no easy customers. Their tastes in colours were 
difficult to satisfy, and as they refused to deal without the inter¬ 
vention of brokers, the English found themselves under the 
necessity of paying heavy brokerage. In their diary, at the end 
of August 1762, the Sind Factors write: '‘In this month we 


^Vide. Aitcjiison, Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. VII, pp. 25-26* 
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have sold and delivered woollens to the amount of 6,500 Rupees, 
partly received in Nadirshah and partly in Tecca or mixed 
Rupees, mostly to Pathan merchants, whose principal demand 
is for the Medleys invoiced at 9 to 11 Shillings per Yard, the 
coarse Persia cloth, and both the fine and super-fine Black, 
but they seem so ready to dispute about trifles and are so diffi¬ 
cult to please in regard to the colours, that sometimes after 
opening 5 or 6 bales, they won’t accept above half, which makes 
it exceeding troublesome and tedius to trade with them. They 
are also so much under the direction of their brokers that, not¬ 
withstanding the Prince’s Duschut on the Arzee we find our¬ 
selves under a necessity of allowing them sometimes 1 anna 
per rupee, and sometimes 4 per cent, brokerage, otherwise we 
should hardly meet with any vend at all, which as it greatly 
increase the price of the woollens to the purchaser must prove 
a hindrance to the increase of the vend; and we are at a loss to 
prevent this, seeing if we were to persevere in refusing this 
extravagant brokerage, we might perhaps be a twelve months 
without disposing of a single yard, and this has induced us to 
comply with it at present, on purpose to open a vend, tho' 
we are of opinion that when numbers of merchants come down 
purposely for this article, by resolutely persisting to refuse such 
brokerage, and not selling for some months on that account 
this pernicious custom may be broken through.” 

If the sales were to increase the Pathan tastes had to be 
satisfied. Early in 1763, therefore,we find the Sind Factors 
advising their principals at Bombay as follows: ”From the 

sales we have made.,..we have reason to think that the 

following sortments are the best for this market, exclusive 
of the coarse scarlet cloth which had better be packed always 
by itself. Coarse cloth such as is sent to Persia of the following 
colours; Clove colour, two pieces in every bale, one of the pieces, 
if possible, to be of a very deep clove colour, the other a little 
lighter. This sortment has been invoiced at ,(,6-15-0 i)er half 
cloth of 25 yards or upwards. Cinnamon colour, but very deep, 
one piece in each bale, price as before, and the other three 
pieces to be Saxon green, French green and Deep Olive, tho’ 
sometimes a piece of purple might be substituted in lieu of the 
French or Saxon green. The Pea gieen they dont like, and as 
the Nutmeg and Wine colour are so much dearer than the before 
mentioned and not proportionately esteemed, they had bet¬ 
ter be omitted, unless one piece of a dark wine was to be subs¬ 
tituted in every tliree or four bales, in lieu of the Cinnamon or 
one of the Greens, but the Clove colour they are particularly 
desirous of. Of the above sortment there is reason to hope 
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that from 25 to 40 bales annually may meet with advantag¬ 
eous vend. The next sort that appears in esteem among them is 
black, of which 12 or 15 bales of the ordinary and 5 of the super¬ 
fine will be sufficient. The last sortment, and which is chiefly 
in demand among the Pathan and Persian merchants who came 
down here, is the line Medleys, invoiced from 9 Shillings to 
10 Shillings 6 pence per yard, as the superfine is too dear for 
them. We now send two papers of musters of the superfine, 
which are only intended to point out the colours, not the fab¬ 
ric for the fine Medleys wanted. No. 1 is Clove colour, of which 
there should be two pieces in every bale, the same as in the coarse 
cloth. No. 2 Cinnamon, of which one piece in every bale is 
sufficient, but the colour, if possible, a little darker than the 
muster. No. 3 is also a good colour and well approved of and 
One piece of it wfill do very well in every bale; the other two 
pieces may be of any sort of dark mixed grey, Dove or Fawn 
colour, with a piece of deep Olive and one of Saxon Blue in every 
4 or 5 bales. The colours of the musters 4 or 5 are pretty well 
liked, though No. 5 is rather too light a colour, and hardly any 
of the merchants, who have hitherto purchased, choose to accept 
any cloth so white as No. 6 or dark Blue as No. 7, therefore 
both these had be better omitted entirely. About 30 bales 
of the above sortment we hope may meet with a verid. As to 
Draps, tho* in some of our former letters we from the best 
information could then procure represented them as much in 
demand, yet we now from experience find the contrary, and the 
reason given for it is that great quantities are brought over the 
Caspian Sea from Russia, which are sold cheaper at Mesched 
and Kandhar than the prices we ask here. Superfine cloth and 
Medleys are also too dear for them to purchase, and therefore 
had better not be sent out in future for this market, unless par¬ 
ticularly indented for.*' 

In spite of their best endeavours, however, the sale of 
woollens in Sind remained small. One of the reasons why the 
sales were not encouraging was that the Pathan merchants 
were not permitted to come to Shah Bunder where the Factory 
was situated. The English had located the Factory there, in 
preference to Tatta, in order to escape the harassment and petty 
exactions of the customs officers at Tatta. They approached 
the Prince with a request for permitting the merchants to come 
to the Factory. They offered to collect for the Treasury duty 
at 2| per cent on whatever was sold to the merchants, on condi¬ 
tion tW they met with no impediment and no further demand 
was made upon them on their carrying goods bought upcountry. 
The request not unreasonable as it was with the ftinee't 
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previous consent that the Factory had been located at Shah 
Bunder. 

The Prince allowed the lequest and ordered his Diwans 
to prepare a Parwana accordingly. ''But on applying to the 
Diwans they started numberless objections, observing that the 
Prince had inadvertently consented to what he could not 
now comply with, seeing it was unreasonable to imagine he 
could sufter the Pathans and others to go freely to and 
from Shah Bunder to purchase the Company’s goods, as 
they would thereby become acquainted with the situation 
of the river and his forts which was his principal sanctuary 
in distress. That it was also unprecedented and would be 
very hard to deprive the brokers and others at Tatta of their 

usual perquisites.and upon the whole what was desired 

was unreasonable as the Prince w^ould thereby be a very 
considerable loser annually.” The Prince also changed his 
mind, evidently on the advice of his Diwans, and refused 
to grant the Parwana he had at first promised. 

The real reasons for the Prince’s refusal, however, appear 
to have been quite different. The Prince had sometime earlier 
sent an agent to the Council at Bombay asking for the 
assistance of an armed vessel in the hostilities which he 
contemplated against Cutch. The English who did not 
wish to be dragged into the Prince’s quarrel with his neigh¬ 
bour with whom they were on terms of friendliness, refused 
to grant the request on various pretexts. The Prince and 
the Officers of his court felt naturally annoyed at this re¬ 
fusal, and were consequently not in a mood to consider any 
further concessions for the English. There was also another 
reason for the Prince’s displeasure. The Raja of Cutch 
had applied to the English for the services of a surgeon, and 
the President and Council at Bombay had sent Mr. Weir to 
Sind, ''thinking it proper on account of the friendship subs¬ 
isting between the Prince and the Hon’ble Company pre¬ 
viously to advise him of it, and therefore desired his per¬ 
mission that Mr. Weir might either proceed overland to the 
Raja, or by sea, whichever of these methods should be most 
convenient.” The Prince resented that the English should 
in any way assist his enemy the Raja of Cutch. He, there¬ 
fore, "sent for Mr. Weir to his Court at vShah Pore, de¬ 
tained him there for nearly 2 months on the pretext that 
his services were required "for himself and several of his 
people who were indisposed,” and finally declined to grant 
{wxnission for bis proceeding to Cutchji As il was tbotiglit 
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inexpedient to send him there against the wishes of the 
Prince he was sent back to Bombay. The salt petre con¬ 
tractor of the English, Preetumdas Rupchand, who had 
accompanied Mr. Weir to the Court informed the Factors 
on his return 'That although the Prince behaved complai- 
santly enough in public, both to Mr. Weir and himself, and 
seemed willing to avoid giving any open disgust or cause 
of complaint, yet from what he observed and heard at Shah 
Pore of his private conversations, he fancied, he was a 
good deal dissatisfied and in an ill-humour chiefly owing to 
his being disappointed in not having a vessel lent to him 
to assist in his designs against Cutch, which ho was in great 
hope of, and from some ill-designing people about him, re¬ 
presenting how much the Englisli profitc^d by the privileges 
he had granted them, while he had hurt his own levcnues 
much, specially by the salt petre grant, on which other 
merchants had paid high duties, and now the}’ had gained 
their point, he might see that he was not to expect any bene¬ 
fit from them of any kind, but that they would look upon 
themselves as independent, and pay no regard to him at 
all. That as these insinuations seemed to touch the Prince, 
he did not doubt, but some private directions might have 
been given to Gulabroy and others to find some means of 
impeding the HoiiTde Company’s business and harassing us 
in such a manner, as to occasion their Factory to be with¬ 
drawn, and that the request for the Pathans coming to Shah 
Bunder, and Surgeon’s being sent to Cutch Intel contributed 
to increase his ill humour, though he did not choose pub¬ 
licly to avow it.” 

Ghulam Shah declared war on Cutch in October 1702. 
He sent a large army to invade the country and himself 
followed in person with a considerable force. I he Sind army 
without much opposition entered the Raja’s territory, took pos¬ 
session of his frontier forts and returned to Sind in the following 
January. This was the first of the two invasions of Cutch by 
Ghulam Shah Kalhora. ”On each of these occasions the coun¬ 
try was desolated and plundered, although the invaders did not 
succeed in forming a permanent settlement. The Prince wished 
to compel the Rao to give him his sister in marriage; but after a 
treaty had been entered into in which this stipulation stood 
as an article it was evaded, and Ghulam Shah was glad, on 
his second invasion, to content himself with the daughter 
of the Chief of Ranker, whose family stood next in pre¬ 
tensions to the throne. On quitting Cutch Ghulam Shah 

left a ganison df 5000 jnen at Luckput Bunder, wbich was 
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then a petty town. He also proceeded to build an embank¬ 
ment to prevent the waters of the Indus from falling into 
the sea through the eastern branch of that river which passes 
close to Luckput; and by this unjustifiable act he con¬ 
verted a fertile plain, which yielded from rice cultivation 
alone a revenue of eight lacs of Cories annually to the Bhooj 
Darbar,into a dreary salt marsh.'" 

After the Prince's return from Cutch there was no doubt 
as to his attitude towards the English. He was no longer 
willing to advance their interests in his country. Officers of 
the state, at no time very friendly towards the influential and 
powerful Company, receiving encouragement from the Prince's 
attitude, started harassing the English in numerous ways. 
Very probal;)ly they had received private instructions from the 
Prince himself. One of them, by name Gulabroy, the Kardar, 
and the Custom Master of Tatta, by his conduct, made trading 
almost im})ossible for the English. He refused to allow the 
Company's boats laden with goods to proceed to Shah Bunder; 
would not settle the Custom accounts, and started impressing 
for Government service workmen employed by the Company 
on extracting salt petre. Under the Parwanas the Company 
had a monopoly of purchase and export of salt petre from Sind. 
But the Custom Masters at Tatta and Shah Pore (the latter 
place supplied the largest quantity of salt petre) refused to re¬ 
cognise this monopoly. They also insisted on receiving, in 
violation of the Parwanas, custom duties on salt petre and other 
articles at rates usual in the reign of Prince Mamud, the pre¬ 
decessor of Ghulam Shah on the throne. The Pathan merchants 
were ''intimidated from doing any business" with the result 
that the sales of woollens were poor. A boat containing build¬ 
ing materials required for the house which the English were 
erecting at Auranga Bunder was arbitrarily detained at Tatta 
under instructions from Gulabroy. All these acts of obstruction 
brought the English trade almost to a standstill. 


The English sent Mr. Beaven to Tatta to settle the 
matter, if possible, amicably with Gulabroy. Bambamul the 
Vakeel of the English, also accompanied Mr. Beaven. Gulabroy 
after many evasive replies refused to come to terms. He alleged 
that he had orders from one of the Head Diwans of the Prince 
to i^rmit private trade in salt petre and to collect Custom 
duties at rates prevalent in the previous reign. After many 
protracted negotiations, however, he agreed to permit the salt 
petre boats to proceed to Shah Bunder, but rpfused to give 
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up his demand for higher duties, or to settle the accounts 
excepting on that basis. 

Not getting any satisfaction from Gulabroy, the English 
approached Diwan Ghansham, one of the Head Diwans of the 
Prince, to use his good offices with the Prince in settling this 

quarrel. They wrote to him, '"specifying the grounds of. 

complaints and how little foundation there was for the jealousy 

and displeasure.the Prince had lately entertained, advising 

him, both as a friend to his Master and the Honourable Company, 
to acquaint the Prince candidly with every particular, lest in 
case of future bad consequences, he might be blamed.” Diwan 
Ghansham did his best to bring round Gulabroy but without 
success. He, however, promised to represent matters to the 
Prince. 

In April 1763 Mr. Erskine (the President of the Sind Fac¬ 
tory) "received a letter from Diwan Ghansham, enclosing one 
from the Prince, acquainting him that according to his pro¬ 
mise, he had represented matters to the Prince, who now wrote, 
that Bumba Vakeel might be sent up to him, with the several 
Parwanas, when he would give proper orders that they should be 
complied with, at the same time advising him to comply with 
the Prince's desire by sending him up as soon as possible." 
The Sind Factors had learnt from experience not to place any 
reliance on such promises. They, therefore, entertained little 
hope of a satisfactory outcome of the Vakil's visit to the Court. 
This is evident from the resolution on the subject recorded in the 
Factory Diary, which is as follows: "Having maturely consi¬ 
dered the Prince's request of sending up Bumbamul Vakil to 
him with the several Parwanas in order that he might give 
proper directions that no such impediment might happen to our 
business in future, although we cannot approve or admit 
any fresh discussion or new interpretation of the several Par¬ 
wanas, and it is probable the Prince may have desired this visit 
out of an interested and ostentatious view having a present 
made him, without any intention that the orders he may now 
give shall be more punctually obeyed than the other Parwanas, 
yet have no other course to follow exc^t complying with his 
desire/* 

Accordingly Bambamull was dispatched to Shah Pore with 
"instructions not to enter into any disputes about the tenor 
of Parwanas hitherto granted, nor on any account to admit of 
any new interjjretation of them, but solely to insist on positive 
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orders that they may be punctually complied with/' His 
visit proved more successful than had been anticipated as will 
be seen from the following account. ‘'Bamba Vakil returned 
from the Shah Pore, with a Parwana from the Prince to Mr. 
Erskine acquainting him he had complied with every thing 
Bamba Vakeel had desired and given orders accordingly, tho' 
Bumba informs us, that on his representing tlie impediments 
we met with and hinting the bad consequences that might 
follow from his officers disregarding the privileges granted 
to the Honourable Company, and obstructing their business, 
the prince lost his temper, and reproved him for presuming to 
talk so freely, at the same time intimating that most of those 
privileges were granted, when his affairs were in a different 
posture, and he found it necessary to oblige everybody to sup¬ 
port himself, but that if he met with no return for favours 
granted, he certainly had a right also to recall the privileges 
he had given, that he, however, after recovering himself a little 
had talked more calmly, and at length given two orders, one 
directed to all Customs Masters and other officers strictly to 
comply with the tenor of the parwanas granted the English 
Company without making any other demands under any 
pretence, and other to Gulabroy, in particular directing him 
to avoid giving us any cause of complaint by impeding 
or obstructing our business in any shape/' Mr. Erskine wrote 
a letter to the Prince thanking him for the orders issued to 
his officers and begging his acceptance of 100 China plates "'of 
the best sort procurable" which he sent being informed by 
Bambamul that they were required by the Prince. 

The Sind Factors, however, did not feel very hopeful that 
the new orders would be obeyed for long. They wrote to their 
masters : " We cannot confide in these orders being long 

obeyed, seeing Ghulam Shah's temper is so ficklish and capri¬ 
cious and easily swayed by every plausible story. Although he 
seems unwilling to act in such a manner as to give a handle for 
breaking with him openly yet we have reason to think he is 
desirous to oblige the Honourable Company, if possible by little 
vexations and impediments to remove their Factory ; and we see 
no means of reconciling him to their interest, but by sometimes 
sending one of their servants or the Vakeel to him with a com¬ 
plaint (whether anything is wanted or not), and some presents, 
which he seems to aim at and which flatters both his self-interest 
and ostentation," 

The Prince's conduct towards the English is difficult to 
understand. He had without much thought panted to the 
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English privileges and exemption which had affected his 
revenues much without bringing him any advantage in return. 
Afraid to repudiate publicly the concessions granted by him¬ 
self, he had resorted to the cowardly way of instigating his 
officers not to give effect to his own Parwanas. He expected 
that the English would thus be obliged to withdraw their Fac¬ 
tory from Sind. But the English who had obtained many subs¬ 
tantial concessions were in no hurry to leave Sind. They realised, 
however, that if they were to continue in Sind they must consider 
the Prince’s interest also and not to insist too much on the strict 
observance of the grants. Most of the Pathan merchants who 
came to Sind had Parwanas from the King of Afghanistan, to 
whom Sind was subject, exempting them from paying duties in 
Sind. The Sind Court to avoid loss of revenue recovered a duty 
of three per cent from Pathan brokers who received a commission 
of one anna per rupee on the sales. The English having re¬ 
fused to deal through them, they could not pay the duty to the 
State. The loss of revenue annoyed the Prince. On the other 
hand the English argued that under the Parwanas they were 
exempt from paying duties, and it was in effec much the same 
whether they paid duty immediately on the importation of 
goods or on the sales of them. However, under the circum¬ 
stances, they deemed it expedient to allow the brokerage. They 
wrote to Bombay: '' We arc desirous of breaking that perni¬ 
cious custom of allowing such extravagant brokerage to the 
Pathan brokers, yet foreseeing many difficulties in persisting, 
and as our relaxing on this head may perhaps incline the Prince 
and his officers to give us no more trouble regarding our salt 
petre privileges, which article we think bids fair to increase 
annually if it meets with no obstructions, we have come to a re¬ 
solution of allowing the Pathan brokers five per cent, but shall 
take care at the same time that the Honourable Company re¬ 
ceive a net profit of 20 or 25 per cent on what we sell.” 


This, however, did not put an end to English troubles. 
Gulabroy still persisted in his obstructive ways. In fact he 
found out new ways of harassing the English. He stopped 
cotton belonging to Mr. Erskine at the Custom House, Tatta, and 
demanded ‘MUNG-ANA’, or duty on each bale, from which the 
English were exempt. He delayed giving dispatch to salt petre 
boats and assessed duty on quantities larger than the boats 
actually contained . The English made many protests but in 
vain. His reply was “that he was far from making any un¬ 
reasonable demands or wishing to impede btisiness....... 

that what he insisted upon regarding the cotton was usual/' 
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The Sind Factors, therefore, came to the conclusion that 
they must adopt stronger measures than mere protests, if they 
were to get any redress from the Prince. They wrote to 
their Masters: "'On the whole as so little regard is paid to the 
Princess Parwanas, we conclude he must be at the bottom of 
these impediments, tho' he seems desirous to avoid going too 
far, or openly avow the measures pursued by his officers here, 
and we have reason to believe that this settlement will constantly 
be subject to such impediments from April to October, till 
some means arc taken to convince them that the Honourable 
Company can also obstruct their business, and for this purpose 
we presume no measure could be more effectual, or less subject 
to disagrcable consequences, than our having authorit}’ to pre^ 
vent the landing of Bengal freight winch comes here only on 
English vessels, at any time the Hon’ble Company's affairs re¬ 
quired such a step, and sending it to Bombay provided the ship 
is bound thither, from whence it might be returned without any 
material loss or risk to the Multannees, as soon as the Govern¬ 
ment was convinced of their error in obstructing our business ; 
and we are entirely of opinion, that once acting in this manner 
would effectually intimidate any Custom Master liere from 

pursuing such measures in future.On this 

subject we request your honours’ answer, as also whether we 
may, at any time, presume to detain any of the Honourable 
Company’s Cruizers that may come here, for twenty days or a 
month, should we meet with impediment in tlic fair season, and 
find her detention likely to prove serviceable in getting them 
removed.” 

The Authorities at Bombay, however, did not approve of 
the course suggested by the Sind Factors. They wrote ” We 
entirely approve of your conduct in your transactions with the 
Prince and his Officers and would have you continue to pursue 
such measures as you may judge most likely to promote our 
Honourable Masters* interest, by keeping him in good humour 
without relinquishing any part of the privilege's he has already 
granted them. We are sensible should the impediments which 
you represent continue to our business, some method must 
be fallen upon to bring the Prince to reason, but we 
cannot approve of that proposed by you for sending the 
Bengal freight ship hither, without landing her freight, as this 
measure would very materially prejudice many individuals, 
who are no ways concerned with the Scindy Government. Wc 
shall however readily concur with you, in any measure you may 
point out, for impeding the currency of the Prince's business, 
or of interrupting the trade of Scindy ha particular, should yoh 
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be of opinion the same would be a means of bringing him to 
reason, and in such case we permit of your detaining any of the 
Honourable Company’s cruizers in the manner you .mention 
though only in cases of absolute necessity/' 

The Sind Factors reluctantly submitted to the decision 
of their Masters to whom they wrote : 

''At present wc have no reason to complain of any impedi¬ 
ment to our business from this Goverment as indeed it is pro¬ 
bable that rarely any ever will happen during the fair season. 
The Bengal freight being the most material article of trade in 
this country, the stopping of which would occasion the greatest 
clamour among the principal merchants, and prejudice to the 
customs without any apparent violence, and bring the officers 
we have to deal with soonest to reason, was our motive for pro¬ 
posing it. However, we shall now drop all thoughts of it, and 
in case of disputes in future leave to your Honour, etc., deter¬ 
mination of the most eligible means of obviating them." 

However, it was very soon that the English had to com¬ 
plain again of fresh violations of the Parwanas granted to 
them. The Custom Master at Shah Bunder had made new 
claims against the Company. Mr. Beaven, who was in charge 
of the Company's affairs in Sind owing to Mr. Erskine's absence 
to Bombay on account of ill health, informed his Masters of those 
new claims and the steps he had taken. He wrote: "The Custom 
Master at Shah Bunder, a few days ago sent me notice, he had 
received the Prince’s Parwana to demand from the English the 
same customs as other merchants pay on goods to and from the 
ports of Callicut and Mascat, etc. As I have reason to conclude 
that this exaction is a certain introduction to further violation 
of our rights, I therefore sent the following message by Vakeel 
Bambumul: That all Parwanas from the Prince, immediately 
directed to me, should be duly considered and respectfully 
answered ; but that I could pay no regard to any sent to his 
servants who undoubtedly did their duty in advising me of their 
Master's Orders, as it was mine also to obey only those 1 received 
from my Hon'ble Superiors at Bombay, being determined to 
assent to no kind of alteration in our privileges without their 
express permission and positive direction. The Vakeel returned 
in the evening, with his written reply that he (Ajaardar*) would 
report to the Wnce his Master the substance of my answer and 


* Ajaardar^fCimtraictor, 
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wait his pleasure ; at the same time candidly observed to Bum- 
bamul, that this new claim was solely by Gulabroy*s misrepre¬ 
sentations at the Court to our prejudice.” 

In March 1764 Mr. Beaven received a letter from the 
Prince inviting him to Shah Pore and assuring him of a warm 
welcome. As a visit to the Court involved heavy expense on 
customary presents to be made to the Prince, Mr. Beaven put 
it off till he had obtained the sanction of his Masters to incur the 
expense. He also received letters from the new Governor 
of Tatta Lolla Afhumn (?), Gulabroy, and Bumbamul pressing 
him to come to Tatta. He therefore went to Tatta. On his 
arrival there he learnt that the King of Afghanistan had sent a 
commission to the Sind Government for the purchase of a large 
quantity of woollens. He also received another message from 
the Prince desiring his visit to the Court. He, therefore, decided 
to proceed there. To inform his Masters of his decision, he 
wrote : ”The repeated messages sent from the Government and 
the impatience shown by them, persuade me they really intend 
buying , and as this visit has now a different aspect, promising 
large sales, I think it my duty to comply, lest further evasion 
give disgust, and be of prejudice to the Hon’ble Company's 
interest. Ceremony and business may possibly coincide, and 
the profit on our sale in some degree compensate the unavoidable 
expense of necessary presents—^these are the hopes that at 
length determine my going to Shah Pore, which should they 
ever prove deceptive, cannot justly subject me to censure.'' 

Mr. Beaven arrived in Shah Pore on 27th March 1764 
accompanied by Bumbamul. He waited immediately on the 
Prince in Darbar who presented him with a ”Sirpah consisting 
of a Kimcob vest, shawl and turban, a knife and a sword 
mounted with gold whose scabbard and sheath were ornamented 
with the same metal, a Ziga or cluster of emeralds, rubbies set 
in gold, and a Peisian horse with silver plated bridle, etc., and 
furniture.” In return he gave to the Prince the ‘^customary 
gold Rupee and other presents of broad cloth, velvet, silk, 
looking glasses, etc.,” on behalf of the Hon'blc Company. 
After the inspection of the samples the Prince placed the follow¬ 
ing order with him for the supply of woollens: Crimson 
Draps 1200 yards at Rs. 10^; Thick Worcesters 15C0 yards 
at Rs. 4 ; Persia Fine Wine 450 yards at Rs. 4|; and black 
superfine, 780 yards at Rs. 6; in all amounting to 3930 yards 
at Rs. 25417J*. He promised to instruct his Custom Master at 
Tatta to deliver the money and receive the goods as soon as 
the revenues produced the sum required for the purpose. He 
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also gptve Mr. Beaven hopes of further purchases of British 
woollens. 

Finding the Prince in a good humour Mr. Beaven decided 
to press for the redress of their grievances. I can do no better 
than give his own account of the conversations he had with 
the Prince in this connection. He writes : 

thought it convenient to lay before him the frequent 
interruptions, the Hon’ble Company's concerns, particularly 
those of salt petre, had for many months past received from 
our inveterate enemy Gulabroy, the Ajaardar of Tatta. For this 
purpose I requested from the Prince a private interview, who 

immediately appointed my coming tomorrow evening. 

Next day, being introduced to his private Durbar, where he 
received me with great openness and much seeming civility, 
saying that if I had anything particular to say to speak freely, 
with confidence and proper satisfaction to my reasonable re¬ 
quests. I then gave him an ample relation of the very petu¬ 
lant, troublesome behaviour of Gulabroy, and pointed out 
the particular impediments thrown in our way respecting 
salt petre, desiring his order of redress in that article and also 

f eneral directions for procuring due and prompt obedience 
'om his servants in future to the Parwanas he had granted and 
repeatedly confirmed in favour of the Hon'ble Company. He 
heard the whole, without the least interruption, when making 
a small pause, directed me to express the purport of what I had 
said in writing, and send my Arzee by the Vakil tomorrow, 
which after he had duly considered should be returned me with 
a suitable answer. Agreeable to the Prince's desire, I sent an 
Arzee purporting the substance of what I yesterday spoke. 
In the evening received a Parwana on Gulabroy, directing him 
to desist from his late proceedings and act respectfully to the 
Fnglish in future." 

"On considering the little regard Gulabroy has always 
shown other and former orders (nearly of the same tenor with 
this), I therefore directed the Vakil to wait on the Prince 
early tomorrow, and point out the little efficacy of his present 
intention and the absolute necessity of procuring positive and 
explicit orders to Gulabroy, whose insolent disposition requires 
at all times the strictest curb from superior authority. Bum- 
bamul accordingly waited on the Prince, who hearing my 
request and its reason, assured me of a more effectual order. 
He arrived with the expected Parwana from the Prince directed 
to Gulabroy, being to the following purpose: 
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Shah Pore, 6th April, 1764, 

To Gulabroy, etc. 

‘^Mr. Samuel Beaven, the reputable and well-esteemed 
Merchant, Resident and Gumastah for the Hon'ble English 
East Indian Company, having represented to me the frequent 
interruption you give in transporting crude salt petre to the 
Factory at Shah Bunder, and other vexatious proceedings^ 
whereby he is justly displeased ; and as I consider him a valu¬ 
able merchant whose concerns produce advantage to my Govern¬ 
ment, I expect and direct that you stop no more this article 
of crude salt petre; and as to other trading matters, importing 
or exporting goods, buying or selling, you are only to observe 
the same customs and recover nothing more than is usual, 
agreeable to my former Parwanas, that the Hon'ble Company 
may with more freedom and security increase their trade; in this 
respect punctual obedience. 

“I have directed the Comerdeen, Cannogahs to give me an 
account of the value of former customs for two years on the ex¬ 
port of salt petre, previous to the exclusive gi ant I made the 
English and also the amount paid me by the Hon'ble Company 
for two years since such Parwana was given them, by which 1 
may judge and give you proper orders hereafter.'* 

Mr. Beaven wrote to his Masters : *'It might be right 
to observe that the conclusion of this Parwana is either meant 
in terrorem, or else plainly indicates a desire in the Government 
to infringe our right respecting the salt petre grant, if it appear, 
by the Cannogah's review, prejudicial to the public revenue; and 
the latter design I'm well convinced are their real wishes, but 
at the same time have room to expect from the best information 
that no considerable difference will appear on this parallel, and 
as the contractor proposes by this year's agreement to furnish 
treble the quantity the present season to what he did the last, 
I promise myself nothing further may follow from the enquiry." 

However for the time being the Parwana appeared to 
have the desired effect on Gulabroy. When delivered to him 
he "received it with due respect and promised exact obedience 
thereto." Mr. Beaven reported on 8th April that "three boats 
loaded chiefly with crude salt petre were this morning imme¬ 
diately dispatched to Shah Bunder, on my first application to 
Gulabroy, who for nearly three we^s past has constantly used 
the most idle pretences to delay them. This Custom Master 
taSects at present a very unusual complaisance to our requests." 
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The English were, however, deceived. For Gulabroy was soon 
at his old tricks again. He informed the English that the Prince 
had cancelled the order for the British woollens. Mr. Beaven 
at once wrote to the Prince who assured him "that the message 
from Gulabroy was a falsehood of his own invention, and that to 
prevent further evasion or delay in the Custom Master, he had 
repeated his former orders, in a peremptory manner, for 
immediately paying the money and receiving their goods 
agreeable to the contract." He also sent a trusted servant to 
see that Gulabroy carried out his orders. The woollens were 
accordingly received and duly paid for by Gulabroy without any 
more trouble. 

About this time the Sikhs were over-running the Punjab. 
The Pathan merchants, therefore, could not come to Sind. 
Mr. Beaven informed his Masters of this new impediment 
to their trade. Rewrote, in April 1764, tliat he had "received 
the disagreeable news that Multan and the Northern country, 
adjacent to Scindy, were in the utmost confusion by the innun- 
dation of the Sices, a numerous militar}/ caste of Indians who 
inhabit the neighbouring mountains of Lahore. The conquests, 
or rather depradations, these invaders have made must occasion 
for sometime an interruption of our woollen trade till the Pathans 
have recovered these provinces and opened the intercourse again 
to Kandhar and Cabul." However, very soon the news came 
that the Sikhs had retired from Multan to their retreats round 
about Lahore. The Pathans recovered their provinces from the 
Sikhs who were too much divided among themselves. 

The East India Company's building at Tatta was in the 
middle of a busy part of the town. It lacked an upper storey 
and was not very suitable for residential purposes. In 1764 the 
Sind Factors decided to add another floor to it at a modest cost 
of Rs. 130. Mr. Beaven wrote to Bombay Council on the sub¬ 
ject. "I have taken the liberty of running up a small Bungalow 
on the upper terrace of this Factory to command a free circula¬ 
tion of air, which before was secluded from my lofty houses in 
the neighbourhood, which thereby exposing us to the most sultry 
stifling heat, rendered our situation extremely unwholesome." 

At this stage I might give an account of the organiza¬ 
tion of the salt petre trade in Sind. As we know already, there 
was no private trade in salt petre in Sind. The English had 
the sole monopoly for the purchase and export of it. They did 
not, however, themselves engage in the actual extraction of 
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salt petre, but employed a contractor who supplied the crude 
article at a fixed price. The salt petre was then sent in boats 
from Tatta and Shah Pore to Shah Bunder where the Factory 
was situated. There it was refined in the Company’s boilers 
before being exported to Bombay. The duty was paid on the 
crude article at the ports before it arrived at the Factory. The 
English paid a duty of only I| per cent. The private mer¬ 
chants used to pay a much higher duty before the monopoly 
was granted to the English. The agreement between the con¬ 
tractor and the Factory was usually for one year only. By 
it the contractor undertook to suply a particular quantity for 
which he was paid at the end of the year at a fixed rate agreed 
upon before hand. The usual rate was in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 per maund of refined salt petre. The contractor, from 
time to time, however, received advances of money to enable 
him to carry on the operations. 


In June 1764, the Bombay authorities wrote to the Sind 
Factors to secure as much salt petre in Sind as they could, 
as they feared that owing to the disturbed state of affairs in 
Bengal the Company would not be able to secure their usual 
supplies from that quarter. At this juncture, however, a serious 
danger threatened the English salt petre monopoly in Sind. 
The Imam of Muscat’s Vakeel at the Sind Court had asked for 
permission to export salt petre from Sind. Mr. Beaven wrote 
several letters to the Prince’s Diwans for their assistance in 
preventingthegrant of the permission. He, however, entertained 
little hope of success, for the Prince was under a debt of ob¬ 
ligation to the Imam of Muscat for having in the previous year 
surrendered to him the greater part of his deposed brother, the 
deceased MaJiomed Murad's treasure, and entertained hopes of 
soon recovering the remainder also. To aveit the danger Mr. 
Beaven suggested to the Bombay Council "to make a private 
overture to the Imam to supply him with any small quantity 
he wants from Bombay on reasonable terms." Diwan Chella- 
ram and other friends of the English at the Sind Court wrote 
to Mr. Beaven assuring him that they would do their best to 
support the Company's rights regarding salt petre and to keep 
the Prince well disposed towards the English. Soon after Mr. 
Beaven learnt that the Prince had refused to grant the Imam's 
request for the export of salt petre on the ground that "he had 
already given the Hon’ble Company an exclusive right thereto 
which he did not choose to violate." However, as he did not 
wish to displease the Imam he gave the Vakeel a Parwana on the 
English to supply him with 500 maunds on paymajt of the pro- 
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per price. As this did not suit the Vakeel he left Shah Pofe in 
disgust. 

I have described the relations between the English Factors 
and the Prince purposely at great length, as they affoid a 
fair indication of the relations subsisting between the East 
India Company's agents and the Sind rulers throughout the 
latter half of the I8th century. During this period, on no less 
than two occasions concessions were hastily given which were 
regretted at leisure ; and the Sind rulers afraid to take back 
what they had themselves given had recourse to every kind of 
subterfuge, obstruction and harassment. Our rulers must have 
been sadly wanting in political wisdom, for otherwise it 
is difficult to explain such hirge concessions which brought 
them no advantage in return. Indeed they were like little 
children, for it appear s that their sole object in inviting the Eng¬ 
lish to Sind was the few presents of western knick-knacks they 
occasionally received from them. 

I conclude my paper here. Later on, however, I propose 
to complete the story in another paper. 



SHEEDEE HOSH MUHAMMAD 

By 

A. B. Advant, m. a., ll.b. 

[Read on February^ 1935.) 

'*To honour, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless evesT 

H, NEW DOLT. 

Whatever might be said about Sir Charles Napier's policy 
regarding the Conquest of Sind, this much is certain that he keenly 
appreciated bravery, whether of a friend or foe. The proof of this 
trait of Sir Charles Napier is manifest in the magazine en- 
closure in the fort of Hyderabad (Sind), where the Sind Conqueror 
has had a tomb erected in memory of one of the Talpur Mirs’ 
brave soldiers who was killed in the battle of Dabba, fought on 
the 24th March, 1843 between the Baloch force under the leader¬ 
ship of Mir Slier Muhammad Khan of Mirpiir and the British 
army under a veteran soldier like Sir Charles Napier. The 
inscription on this monument in the Hydei abad Fort reads thus : 

THIS MONUMENT MARKS THE LAST RESTING 
PLACE OF ONE OF THE AMEERS’ SOLDIERS WHO WAS 
KILLED IN THE BATTLE OF HYDERABAD WHILST BRA¬ 
VELY FIGHTING. THE GUN PLACED OVER HIS TOMB. 

Sheedee Hosh Muhammad whose name Napier has thus 
perpetuated was a slave[*^] originally purchased by Mir 

[1 j Slavery was common, in a mild form, in .Sind, in the days of Talpur Mirs. Cap¬ 
tain Hart of the Bombay Army has publi.shed a very illuminating note on "Slavery in 
Scinde" in the United Service Magazine for January, 1844. To quote the author; 

“For his own credit and reputation, the master takes care that his slave shall be well 
dressed and fed. The trifling duties required are soon learnt, and the boy, associated with 
others of his own race, speaking only their master's language, and looking up to him as 
the source of the comforts they enjoy, soon falls into the same train of feelings, forgets 
his sorrows, and, ere long, has no other thought than that of devotion to his master's family, 
which he now looks on as his own.... As he increases in years, he is taught the use of arms 
find to ride, that he may be able to accompany his master on his journeys ; and although 
he never rises beyond the rank of a domestic, he is satisfied with his situation in life, and 
he is always certain of having his wants provided for. That he should be faithful and. 
attached to his master, and have no greater dread than of offending him by his misconduct 
is the necessary consequence of the manner in which he is brought up. To him freedom 

will be no boon.It is not unusual for masters on their death beds to set at liberty 

several of their bondsmen. But slaves of good character, even when given their freedom, 

are unwilling to quit the family in which they have been domesticated.In the house- 

holds of the chiefs, these men form the greater proportion of their personal military re¬ 
tainers, are fed and clothed, and act as a body-guard, knowing no law but their commands, 
nor acknowledging any other superior,’* etc. 

Slavery continued in Sind up to 1843. The official records of the Bombay Presidency 
show that slaves were imported in Arab vessels into Sind. In March 1842, some 66 slaves 
were imported into Karachi from Muscat. Two months previous to that, some 48 slaves 
were sent to Karachi. Most of these slaves were Abyssinians but some of them were 
negroes. (Cf. Banaji, D.R., "Slavery in British India" pubhshed by D.B. Taraporevala 
Sons & Co., Bombay, 1933). These imported slaves seem to have settled down in Sind 
and got married to Sindhi women. Their children are called Gadas in Sindhi. Slavery 
was declared illegal after the passing of Act V of 1843, and thus came to an end in India. 
a. aUo Miscellaneous Information connected with the Province of Sind, 11, pp. 646-647. 
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Karam Ali Khan of Hyderabad. Sir William Napier, the flam¬ 
boyant historian of his brother Sir Charles Napier's achievements 
lavishes the most unstinted praise on this dark hero. *'The 
dark hero,” he writes “displayed a military skill worthy of a 
European General. He also stood with his brother Seedees, the 
foremost in the fight, and when he could not conquer, died sword 
in hand without a backward step”[^]. Again : “At Dubba also, 
as at Meeani, a leader, the same at both and worthy of all praise, 
animated the fii^ht, Hoche Mohammed Seedee, an Abyssinian 
slave ! Heroic in strength of body and mind ! This brave man 

.at Dubba, fighting with unbounded fury fell to the last 

man under the bayonets of the 22nd Regiment''[ 2 ]. 

Who was Sheedee Hosh Muhammad ? What did he do to 
earn the admiration of Sir Charles Napier ? These are some of 
the questions that naturally arise in our mind and in this paper 
I will give a brief biography of this brave slave-soldier. 

Sir William Napier is puzzled about the name of this warrior, 
which he wrongly spells as Hoche and advances a highly 
fanciful theory about him. He takes him to be an African slave, 
“who, if his first narUi’; (Hoche) be correct was not unlikely the 
son of some Abyssinian attached to French Army in Egypt’'[^]. 
Hosh Muhammad was neither an African slave, nor the son 
of some Abyssinian attached to Napoleon’s French Army in 
Egypt. The name Hosh, which owing to mis-spelling was written 
in the letters and official despatches of Sir Charles Napier as 
Hoche, causing Sir William Napier to indulge in his usual flights 
of imagination, means in Sindhi language '*Sense/* And the 
parents of this'‘sensible’’soldier belonged to Sind, as is evidenced, 
not only by the otal testimony of the descendants of Sheedee 
Hosh Muhammad living in the village of Tando Thoro, in the 
vicinity of Hyderabad, but also by the use of the word 
in the following verses of the Sindhi minstrel :— 


/f Q3I * 


[1] Napier, The Conquest of Scinde, p. 379, 

[2 j Napier, The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier, Ill, p, 357- 

[3] Napier, The Conquest of Scinde, p. 379. 

[4] Parmanand, Meeani-a-ji Jung, p. 24- 
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R. F. Burton, the famous oriental scholar explains the 
word thus :— 

When a Sindee Moslem marries a Siddyanee, Die half 
caste offspring is called a Guddo or Gudde’^. The offspring 
of such half caste, and a Sindee father is called a Kanihrani\^^\. 

Who were his ancestors, whether he really came from Abys¬ 
sinia or Africa, cannot be ascertained and T thinh are not very 
material points. He was originally purchased by iMir Karam Ali 
Khan, and served under Mir Fateh Ali Khan, the first Talpur 
ruler of Sind. After the death of Mir Fateh Ali Khan in 1802 
he transferred his allegiance to Mir Sobdar Khan who was the 
son of Mir Fateh Ali Khan. UndtT him he rose to be his chief 
adviser[-]. We lose sight of him for good many yi'ars during 
which it is presumed he continued to scrv(‘ his master faithfully. 
After Sir diaries Napier liad defeated tlu^ Talpur Mirs’ army 
on the battle-field of Meeani on the 17 th Fi^brnary, J843, he en¬ 
camped at Hyderabad. Sh(‘edee liosli ?luhammad had fought 
most bravely in this battle hut all in vain. Tlie Lion of Mir- 
pur, Mir Slier Muhammad Khan was howeviT getting ready to 
give fight to Sir Charles Napier. He wrote to his sister, the 
widow of Mir Karam Ali Khan, requesting monetary assistance 
to enable him to measure his strength against Sir Charles Napier. 
Three mules were loaded with gold mohurs and Sheedee Hosh 
Muhammad was entrusted with the task of taking this money to 
the ‘'Lion’C The money reached Mir Sher Muhammad safely,* 
who thus fortified, advanced cautiously and at last gave battle to 
Sir Cliarles Napier at Dubba. But the Mirs' star had set and the 
"Lion'' lost this battle. It is said that while the battle was fierce¬ 
ly raging, a large quantity of gun-powder exploded in tlieBaloch 
Army's camp. The Baloches wore disconcerted at this and wexc 
giving way. Hosh Muhammad rt'alized that tlie tide of their 
good fortune was ebbing. He therefore rushed to the "Lion’* 
and advised him to leave the battle-field in secret saying that at 
a more opportune moment the Mir might wage another war on 
the British army. "I will however go on fighting as long 
as I live,'' said Hosh Muhammad to Miri^hcr Muhammad Khan. 
Mir Sher Muhammad was unwilling to flee from the battle but 
was at last pursuaded by Hosh Muhammad to save his life. He 
left the battle sorrowfully abandoning his faithful followers to 
their fate. Hosh Muhammad now took upon himself the chai'ge 
of the artillery. He was like a man possessed. He ordered, 

fl] Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, II, p. 647. 

[2] Kalich Beg, A History of Sind, II, p. 218. 
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lie fired, he encouraged. He was here, there and everywhere> 
but the struggle was futile and the bravery of the '‘Abyssinian 
slave’* was to no effectC^]. When attacked by the fierce 
Irishmen of the 22nd Regiment, he died with the sword in hand, 
'^without a backward step”[^]. The battle was lost on account 
of the cowardice of the Balochees but the selflessness and bravery 
of this soldier, of such humble origin, forms a purple patch which 
well deserves the admiration of Napier. 

In the fort of Hyderabad there is a wretched looking build¬ 
ing which is the last relic of the architecture favoured by the 
Mirs. This building is known as Mir Shahdad-ji- Mari. The 
interior of this unpretentious building has the most beautifully 
painted walls with delicate floral designs. The colours have 
not faded and still attract the eye. The four nitches in the four 
walls contain beautiful fresco paintings, in one of which I was 
shown the figure of Mir Nasir Khan with Sheedee Hosh 
Muhammad standing behind him. This fresco and the monument 
in the magazine enclosure of the Hyderabad Fort are the only 
reminders, we haw, in Sind, of the braver\' and faithfulness of this 
''dark hero”[^]. 


[1] Cf. Narajan-ji Laraee, an article by Parmanand Mewaram in Jot (a Sindhi bi- 
moathly paper printed at Hyderabad Sind) of 20th April, 1899. 

[2] Napier, The Conquest of Scinde, p. 379. 

[3J I obtained the above biographical information about Sheedee Hosh Muhammad 
from his descendants, through Mirza Ghulam Mahdi of Tando Thoro. An account based 
oa such oral tradition should be viewed with scepticism. But that it does contain some 
authentic historical information cannot be denied. It also corresponds substantially 
with an account of the Battle of Hyderabad which appeared in the Sindhi bi-monthly 
paper Jot of 20th April, 1899. I am therefore inclined to believe that the account, obtained 
by me from Hosh Muhammad's descendants, is not totally fictitious. 
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I. INTRODUGnOM. 


Close to the very gates of the Sukkur Barrage wit^i two 
special feeders to its credit and between the Indus, the ancient 
Mehran, and the Rajputana desert, lies the only Native State 
in Sind, viz. Khairpur, In itself it is a land of contrasts,—the 
richest of soils in the valley on one side and the sandiest of 
deserts on the other : the hottest days in summer and the coldest, 
frostiest nights in winter : very precarious rainfall and a more 
or less perfect irrigation system; water-logged areas in proximity 
to places where wells are hundreds of feet deep; sand-belts and 
clay-belts forming a labyrinth of soils : abundant palm trees 
and Babul forests along the banks of the Indus but not a blade 
of grass in parts of the Nara Taluka : a relic of the old Jaipur 
Mirs" kingdom but now with a British minister ruling the des¬ 
tinies of the people, who claim relationship with the Sumras and 
Sammas of old. Even the shape of the bullock carts and the 
type of bricks used at present in the State are as old as the 
sand-hills of the Thar. It is a most interesting region from the 
point of view of historical geography; but unfortunately the 
records preserved are few and the landmarks are fewer still.* 

An attempt has been herein made, however, to present a geo¬ 
graphical analysis of the State, based on personal observations and 
contact with the officials, who were good enough to supply some 
data. In a State covering more than 6,000 square miles, there 
is not a good metalled trunk road worth mentioning, though the 
partially navigable Indus, the largest of the Barrage canals 
viz. the Rohii, and the N. W. Railway run side by side through 
one side of the State territories, and gradually the fertile fields 
on the west pass into the undulating sand-hills eastwards 
towards Rajputana. Travelling is made exceedingly difficult 
thereby and the whole State is now in a critical condition from 
which it must emerge gloriously some time. This attempt is 
mainly to inquire into the geographical conditions, which 
have made the State what it is today and which are likely to 
affect its future. 

n. SITUATION AND EXTENT OF TERRITORY. 

The present Khairpur State is only a fragment of the large 
and fruitful estate of the old Jaipur Mirs—almost the whole of 

•NOTE.—Dr. G. S. Ghuryc of the Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, 
has just found a number of relics of archaeological interest from the sands of Kot Diji 
in the Khairpur Taluka. I have examined some of them and consider that they are likely to 
tl^owsome light on the life of the people who once inhabited an old valley of the Indus. 
His pupil, Mr. Thakkur, is also reported to have found some Neolithic remains at 
Naru-jo-Daro, The whole State needs an archaeological survey. 
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Sind being under their jurisdiction before the advent of the 
British. It lies between the latitudes of 26° 10"" and 27® 46'" North 
and the longitudes of 68® 20'' and 70® 14" East, thus stretching 
from east to west to about 120 miles and from north to south to 
about 70 miles. The total area covered is 6,050 square miles; 

The actual boundaries, however, swing with the course of 
time and the river Indus. They have change i considerably 
during the XIX century, as can be seen from the history 
which follows. (See Sketch Map). 

ni. A HISTORICAL SETTING. 

The State in its original condition was quite a different one. 
Its history extends far into the history of Ar or, the Capital of the 
ancient Hindu Kingdom of Sind, now in ruins, only about 12 
miles to the north of it. After the downfall of this Kingdom at 
the hands of the Arabs, its glories passed on to the Mahomedan 
conquerors of Sind and later on to the native converts to Islam. 
Later still, the Afghans, Persians, Turks, Moghuls and lastly 
Baloochis, all had their share of plunder and sovereignty, till at 
last the State settled down under the Talpur dynasty of Sind. 

How the State of Khairpur was carved out. 

How the State was actually carved out is an interesting 
story. "'Shadad, grandson to a certain Kaka or Begum, whom 
all the Talpur Chiefs claim as their common ancestor, quitted 
his native mountains for the banks of the Indus, and colonised 
at a distance of miles from the ancient ruins of Brahaman- 
abad, the town which still bears his name. 

‘‘One of Shadad’s sons, named Behram, was murdered either 
by, or at the order of the Kulhoras ; but a second, Chakur, be¬ 
came a considerable Zamindar in the districts into which his 
father had immigrated, and it was this latter son who was father 
to Sohrab, the foundei of the Kh^Tpoor State. 

‘'At length in 1783 A. D. and after man}' misundertakings 
between the rulers and their mercenaries, Fateh Ali, ^andson 
to Behram, in revenge, as it is said, for the murder of his grand¬ 
father, and of another Talpur, excited his clansmen to revolt, 
and upon the rebellion proving successful, established himself 
in Hyderabad as chief ruler in Sind. Sohrab and another 
Chieftain, named Thaira, were, it appears, subordinately asso¬ 
ciated with him in power, but they shortly left the capital— 
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Sohrab en route to Khyrpoor and Thaira towards Shahbunder, 
in Lower Sind. 

Sohrab repairing to the town of Khyrpoor there declared 
himself Ameer of the adjacent districts and a tributary of the 
King of Kabul’'. 

By conquest and other means, Sohrab extended the limits 
upto Sabza^ot and Kashmor in the north, the Jaisalmir desert 
in the east and the borders of Kacch Gandava in the west.[^]. 

Sohrab founded the city of Khairpur where stood the village 
of Boira and the Zamindari of the Phulpotras. 

Treaties with the British. 

In 1809 a treaty, guaranteeing an eternal friendship between 
the Talpurs and the British was signed owing to the danger of 
Napoleon’s foreign policy in the East.[*]. 

In 1811 Mir Sohrab abdicated in favour of his eldest son, 
Mir Rustom. It may be stated in this connection that the 
names Sohrab, Rustom and their ancestors, Behram and Muba¬ 
rak, suggest a Persian origin of the Talpur tribe, who held sway 
over the whole of Sind and upto 1813 paid a tribute to the 
Afghan king. Rustom was weak and unfiiendly towards his 
brother Ali Murad. The former died on the island of Manora 
in 1832 and so Ah Murad got the Chieftainship at last. Before 
this event the Khairpur State was acknowledged by the British 
as an independent vState. The geographical advantages of such 
an alliance were duly shown by Lt. Burnes, e.g. the following 
extract from the treaty of 1832 with Mir Rustom Khan :— 

“Article 1; 

There shall be eternal friendship between the two States. 

Article 2: 

The two contracting powers mutually bind themselves from generation 
to generation never to look with the eye of covetousness on the 
possessions of each other. 


[J] Selections from the Records of Bombay Govcrninent, No. XV^II, New Scries 
Lieut. Lewis Felly 1854. Pp. 105-106. 

[2] W.W. Hunter—Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. 134, Vol. 8. 

[3] A. W. Hughes—Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p. 431. 
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ARTXCtE: 

The British government, having requested the use of the river Indus and 
the roads of Sindh for the merchants of Hindustan, etc., the 
government of Khairpore agrees to grant the same within its own 
boundaries on whatever terms may be settled with the government of 
Hyderabad, namely Mir Murad Ali Khan Talpore. 

Sd/- W. C. Bentinck."[1]. 

At the time of the First Afghan War, the British took a step 
further and desired the occupation of Shikarpur and also 
assistance from the State for the passage of troops through 
Sindh. Khairpur always acquiesced, while other Mirs refused. 

A similar treaty was made in 1838 with Mir Rustom Khan. 

“Article 6: 

In order to improve by every means possible the growing intercourse 
by the river Indus Meer Rustom Khan promised all co-operation 
with the other powers in any measure which might be here^ter 
thought necessary for extending and facilitating the commerce and 
navigation of the Indus. 

Article 183 : 

The Ameer shall not object to the occupation of the fortress of Bukker 
as depot for treasure and munitions.“[2] 

It is said that as Bukker lay in the midst of the river and not on 
either bank of the Indus, the British readily secured it, although 
the river itself was previously fixed as the natural boundary 
between the two States. 

Since Mir Ali Murad cordially supported the British policy 
of trade and administration in Sind, Khairpur was allowed to 
retain its political existence and as he rendered loyal and valu¬ 
able services to the British against the wishes of the other Mirs, 
with arms and diplomacy at the battles of Miani and Daba, 
the Khairpur Mir flourished and he alone was afterwards allowed 
to rule independently within the British Suzerainty. 


.xt- Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (India), Vol. VII, Bombay Presidency 
4th Ed. Compiled by Aitchison. Pp. 337-379. 

£2j Ibid. ^ 
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And yet step by step the Khairpur Mir was also losing 
ground. By the treaty of 1842, fresh boundaries were settled; 

"Article 1: 

The pargannah of Bhoong Bhara, the third part of the District of Sab- 
^kote and the villages of Gotkee, Maladee, Chaonga, Dadoola aind 
Uzezpore and all the territories of the Ameer of Khairpore, or any 
of them intervening between the present dominions of His Highne^ 
the Nawab of Bhawalpore and the town and district of Roree, are 
ceded in perpetuity to His Holiness the Nawab. 

Article 2: 

The town of Sukkur and the islands of Bukkur and the adjoining islets 
and the town of Roree are ceded in perpetuity to the British govem- 
iaent.**['] 


Later still in 1850 after the famous Commission, the Mir 
lost Kandiaro, Ubarao and Mathelo, three very fertile places, 
as will be seen from the following extract from the Proclamation: 

‘The Ameer’s guilt has been proved. The Government of India will 
not permit His Highness Meer Ali Moorad Khan to escape with 
impunity, and a great public crime to remain unpunished. 

Wherefore the Government of India has resolved and hereby declares 
that Meer Ali Moorad Khan of Khairpore is degraded from the 
rank of Rais; and that all his lands and territories, excepting those 
hereditary possessions only, wliich were allotted to him by his father 
Meer Sohrab Khan, shall hereafter be a portion of the British Empire 
in India. 

The inhabitants of those territories are hereby called upon to submit . 
themselves peaceably to the dominion under which they have 
passed, in full reliance that they will be defended against the ene¬ 
mies, and protected from harm, and that unmolested in their per¬ 
sons, in their property and their homes, they will be governed with 
just and mild authority. 


Sd/-H. B. E. Frere, Commissioner.”[*] 

Even at the time of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 the Mir of Khair¬ 
pur was loyal to the British as he sent his eldest son Nawaz 
Khan to march to Shikarpur against the rebels. 

In 1866 a special sanad was granted to the Mir for succes¬ 
sion to the Khairpur gadi. 
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In 1882 the British government recognised the indivi- 
duality of the State. 

In 1894 Mir Ali Murad died and Mir Faiz Md. Khan succeed¬ 
ed. There was no event of outstanding merit, however, till Mir 
Faiz Md. died and his son Mir Imam Bakhsh came to the throne. 
Troubles then arose for the Mir on account of the unstable con¬ 
dition and fluctuations of the course of the Indus which even 
to-day swings for miles on either side at certain points of its 
course through Sind. 

The treaty of 1901 was signed by the Mir regarding the 
Jamrao canal issuing from the Eastern Nara as to the 
^uvial accretions on the western boundary of the Khairpur 
State caused by changes in the course of the river Indus. 

"Article 1 : 

His Highness the Mir agrees to transfer in full sovereignty to the Bri¬ 
tish Government the triangular portion of territory shown on the 
plan (Marked A) of about 154 square miles. 

Article 3: 

The British Government agrees to recognise the centre of the deep stream 
of the river Indus as it flowed in the month of March 1900 (Marked 
B) as the permanent boundary between the Khairpur State 
and the British State of Shikarpur and to abandon its claim on 
such of the alluvial deposits, forests and other territory at present 
on the left bank of the said deep stream of the Indus and on the 
frontage of or adjacent to His Highness’s territory as are at present 
in the occupation of the British Government. 

Similarly His Highness the Mir abandons all claim to the alluvial de¬ 
posits and other territory in his occupation and possession on the 
right bank of the deep stream as aforesaid." p] 

Mir Imam Baksh died in 1921 and the present Mir Ali 
Nawaz Khan succeeded. No changes in the limits of the State 
have taken place in recent years. 

Present Limits, 

Thus at present the State territories are bounded on the north 
by the British territory of Sukkur-Rohri Taluka, on the west by 
the mid-stream of the Indus (a natural boundary), on the south 
and south-east by the British districts of Nawabshah and Thar 


[1] Ibid. 
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Parkar and Hyderabad, and on the east by the Native States 
of Jodhpur and Jessahnere. 

It is divided into five Talukas of Khairpur, Gambat, 
Mirwah, Faizmnj and Nara. The first four are cultivable 
areas, while the Nara Taluka largely consists of desert land. 
(See Sketch Map), 

Curiously enough there are three small island-like areas, 
within these State limits, in the possession of the British, viz, 
Ulra and Phulwahan Jagirs and Manghanwari—Kingri Tapa, 
which includes the town of Pirjo Goth and in which is situated, 
the famous independent spiritual gadi (throne) of a long line of 
Peers descending from the Prophet. 

IV. PHYSIOGRAPHY.* 

Physiographically, the Khairpur State forms part of (I) the 
Eastern Valley Section and (2) the Desert Section, both belonging 
to the Province of the Lower Indus Basin. 

Eastern Valley Section. 

This is limited by the Indus on the north and the west and 
by the desert on the east. In the south it is bounded by the 
Nawabshah and the Thar Parkar districts. The elongated nar¬ 
row strip of valley land on both sides of the Eastern Nara, 
falling within the State and below the 250 feet contour, is also 
included in this Section. It is overgrown with vegetation 
generally during the rainy season and largely cultivable. 

Alluvium. 

The whole Section is spread over with Quarternary al¬ 
luvium for many miles. There is a gentle slope from north to 
south from the 190 feet contour near the Barrage to the 130 
feet line at the southern extremity of the State. 

The soil consists of belts of sand and fine clay deposited 
by the river Indus, which has furrowed and re-furrowed the land 
in many places. It is therefore very rich in minerals specially 
mica flakes, shining even in their smallest particles. There are 
also plenty of salts in the soil, especially sodium chloride. 


♦This section forms part of the author's forthcoming work on ''The Physio- 
fgraphy of the Lower Indus Valley." 
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Rock SysiefH. " 

The solid rocks within the area form a range of hills known 
as the Ghar, striking north and south with a very low dip 
towards the east and showing a well-marked escarpment on the 
western margin. (See Geological Map). It extends for about 
18 miles in the Sukkur-Rohri district and for about 30 miles 
more southwards in our State, with an average height of about 
200 feet and breadth of about 18 miles. These hills are re¬ 
markable for the rich Tertiary fossils, especially nummulites> 
as in other parts of Sind. It is a typical Kirthar series 
of rocks of the Eocene age, mostly consisting of nummulitic 
limestone intermixed with clays and gypsum as under [*]: 

(») White and yellowish limestone containing numerous nummulites, 
e.g. Spira, Granulosa, etc. weathering very soon and forming flat- 
topped craggy hummocks with small nodules of ironstone. 

{it) Hard limestone, yellow and of fine texture, fractured in places and 
not quite fossiliferous, but containing nodules of flint, at times very 
large in size. 

(Hi) Pockets of clay, especially Fuller’s earth, green clays with gypsum, 
marl or argillaceous limestone, soft and easily decomposed. 

(iv) White limestone series with abundant nummulites. 

(v) A bed of pale, green clay with g5q)sum in beds and veins and deep 
red clay resting on a band of brown limestone, abounding in fossils*. 

The eastern boundary of the hills is traceable for a good 
distance but towards the south it is covered with sandhills to a 
great extent, so that only here and there a few outcrops of rocks 
are seen. ^‘Between the Eastern Nara and the Mirwah, the 
large canal running to the west of the Rohri hills, the country 
SO miles south of Rohri is a wilderness of sandhills without 
water. The few outcrops of rock which occur do not rise into 
ridges, as they do further north and the dips are very low, the 
beds being almost horizontal.*’ [‘]. 

On the western side, however, the hills are escarped, the 
beds dipping only 1 or 2 degrees to the eastward. The section 
exposed shows the soft nummulitic limestone overlying coloured 
clays. 


[I] W. T, Blanford : *'Gecdogy of Western Sind’*—^M. G. S. I. Vol, XVII, Pt, 1 
Pp. 101-102^ 
t2J Ibid p, 107. 
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''About Kot Diji there are numerous detached hills. 
Those at the town itself arc escarped and are apparently con¬ 
nected with the main range of rock, no alluvium intervening, 
for limestone crops out every here and there amongst the sand¬ 
hills east of the town. Some isolated rises west of the Mirwah 
or Khairpur canal appear completely surrounded by alluvium. 

Further south again, the rocks show no escarpments and 
dipping slightly to the S. W., get themselves covered up with 
sand hills. Only a few isolated patches of limestone can be 
found nearby.'" ['i]. 

This line of hills is also named differently at different 
])oints in its course through the State, Shadi Shahid, Peer 
Koka, Goondero, Kot Diji. etc. On top of these hills are found 
oysters, cockles and other shells of distinctly marine origin. 

Drainage. 

The drainage of the area consists of the flood waters of the 
Indus on one side and the Eastern Kara on the other. 

The IndtiSi and lt$ regimen. [2] 

The river in proximity to the State is in the aggrading 
stage and brings in much fine silt, as it is diirived from soft 
rocKs of sedimentary origin and carried in suspension. Its bed 
is here higher than the suiTounding country rind its clianncl 
^shifts from time to time especially a few miles below the Bukkur 
Gorge and the Barrage, 

Its regimen is of the greatest importance to cultivators, 
while its floods are a source of danger to their fields. The 
minimum guage reading at Bukkur is in January or February, 
at times as low as—()*5 ft. with a discharge of 24,002 cusecs only, 
while the maximum goes up to 16 or 17 ft. with a discharge 
of 600,000 cusecs in July-August, that is in ihe rainy season. 
In the months of April and May, there is another rise in the river 
due to the melting of the snows on the Himalayas. 

The Indus often overflows its own channel in the rainy 
season, and as it is such a great danger to the neighbouring 
fields, elaborate bunds or dams have been built along the sides 
of the stream several miles in length, leaving the enclosed area as 
'kutcha' land or Ketis. This is overgrown with forests in some 
parts. The tendency of the river is always to break through 

[1] Ibid ^.lOS. 

[2j Indus River Commission Records, 1902—1903. * 
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these bunds and inundate the surrounding land due to the gene¬ 
ral rise of the level of the river above it. Even after the comple¬ 
tion of the Sukkur Barrage its eastering propensity above the 

f orge has been noticed, which means a great anxiety to the 
‘.W.D.* for the safety of the Barrage itself. It must be remem¬ 
bered that some of the river-waters at one time did flow past 
Aror through the old gorge 4 miles southward and almost 
through the same Eastern Nara cut newly made, but of course 
in the opposite direction, [i]. The navigability of the Indus in 
its course beside the Khairpur State is not great, both the force 
of the current and the depth of water being unreliable in the 
different seasons. 

It must be herein noted that the Indus has all throughout 
its career,in prehistoric as well as historic times, been a changing 
stream shifting its channels from side to side. To compensate 
for this disadvantage, the river has left behind vast fields of fer¬ 
tile land, which can be easily irrigated along beds and channels, 
which were once its own active water-ways. 

The Eastern Nara, 

This is the ancient channel of the Hakra or Wahinda, the 
lost river of the desert. [^]. Unlike the Indus, the Nara is not 
an aggrading stream. It has a deep and meandering channel 
and is navigable in general. Before the construction of the 
Barrage, the Eastern Nara was *'a series of sluggish pools in the 
dry season*’. [3]. The old Nara cut, which lay beside the 
Rohri town, has been abandoned and the new cut is now used 
as stated above. Near the Barrage itself its channel is 350 feet 
wide (bottom) and j2-13 feet deep. Its length within the State 
is about 200 miles. How this Nara river has come to be a mere 
relic of the old powerful stream of the Hakra or Wahinda, 
how it fertilised a very large part of the present desert land and 
how a number of important towns were ruined on account of 
hydrographical changes in this region are subjects to be dealt 
with elsewhere. 

Besides these two rivers, there are a few hill torrents down 
the Ghar hills during the monsoon season whenever there is a 
strong current, but these are not a reliable source of water 
supply. 

Public Works Department. 

[1] W. T. Blanford "Geology of Western Sind," p. 106. 

[Jn C.F. Oldham—"Notes on the Lost River of the Indian Desert" Cal. Rev., 
Vol. LIX, 1874 Pp. 1-27. 

R. D. Oldham—"On the Probable Changes in the Geography of the Punjab" 
T.A.S.B. Vol. LV Pt.. 2,1886 Pp. 322-343. 

[33 W, W. Hunter—^Imperial Gazetteer of India, p. J33. Vol. 8. 
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The Desert Section. 

The rest of the land, which is nearly three-fourths of the 
whole area, is covered over with sand dunes, striking somewhat 
N.E. — S. W. towards the extreme end of the State, but 
almost N,—S. in other parts, as the S. W. monsoon wind cur¬ 
rent is felt less and less. The general rise of ground, cover¬ 
ed thus with the sand, is about 300 feet. 

This region is a part of the great Indian Desert, known to 
geologists as “the most singular tract in India*’, [t] It is 
arid, sterile and desolate except in those parts where showers 
of rain are received at times. 

Nature of Sandhills, 

There are parallel ridges called *bhits’, and towards the 
extreme end of the State striking N.E.—S.W., a direction almost 

E arallel to the course of the monsoon. As we move towards the 
Tara the direction changes, as the force of the wind current is 
reduced, until they strife almost N.—S. Towards the north 
the longitudinal 'bhits* are connected by transverse ridges. But 
where the'bhits,* though longer, are haphazard, there is deve¬ 
loped a region, called'talis* or valleys fetween the sand hills. 
Where the quantity of sand is very great, ‘dra-ins’ or plateaux 
are formed. These change their shape with the direction of 
the wind and contain soft and deep sand. There are hollows, 
called ‘kochurs* in neighbourhood of such accumulations. It 
is in these that we come across a large number of the salt 
lakes known as 'dhunds* [S]. 

Sir Bartle Frere suggested a novel theory that the sand¬ 
hills were formed and thrown into waves by earthquake shocks, 
as the ridges of rock hills are formed by earth movements and 
lateral compression. He also considered the Allah Bund, in 
the Rann of Cutch as an example of ‘'a typical Thar sand'bil¬ 
low^* [3]. But R. D. Oldham has given a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the two types of hills met with in the Desert Section 
viz, the longitudinal and the transverse. [*]. Both are the result 
of wind action, the longer axis of the one being perpendicular 
to that of the other. The transverse ridges represent the 

[1] W. T. Blanford—J.A.S.B., Vol. XLV, Pt. 2. p. 89 ~ 

G. Cotter—“Alkaline Lakes and Soda Industries of Sind, “ M.G.SJ.. Vol. XLVII 
Pt. 2. 

[3] W.T. Blanford—J.A.S.B. Vol. XLV Pt. 2 Pp. 97-100. 

Sir B. Frere—J.R.G.S. Vol. XV. 1870. 

R*Di OWliam--'*Ceolo8y of India/* 1893 Pp. 455*56* • 
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waves or ridges at right angles to the wind direction. Later 
on, there are valleys produced between them as the result of 
denudation by the same agency of wind, when the contents are 
swept away and the intervening ridges are left behind as longi¬ 
tudinal hills, striking N. E.—S.W. Says Oldham: “If one of the 
transverse type of sand hills be examined, it will be seen that 
the windward slope is by no means a uniform plane but it 
is r.ompos(d of long narrow ridges, parallel to the direction 
of the wind, with intervening depressions probably kept open by 
a concentration of the wind in them and a consequent increase 
of transporting ]:)()W(T, if not an actual devolo})m(ait of power 
of erosion. It seems probable that the longitudinal type of 
sand liill is due to the exaggeration of this effect, by which 
the depressions, instead of being comparatively shallow and 
causing mere saddles in the general ridge, arc carried almost, 
if not quite, to the base of the accumulation” 


Whence all this sand. 

The sources of the present accumulated sand are probably 
many, (l) It might have been derived from the limestone rocks 
sub-aerially denuded. (2) A large amount of it must have been 
carried by aeoloan agency from the Rann of Caitch and the coastal 
strip of Sind. But (3; the chief source of the sand is supposed by 
geologists to be the floor of the sea which once occupie^d portions 
of the Indus basin in past geological ages, (2) “Both the dis¬ 
tribution of salt and the prevalence of sand-hills point to the same 
conclusions and it is reasonable to infer that the sea, which^ at 
no remote period, covered the Rann of Katchh, extended for a 
considerables distance both to the north up the Indus valley and 

to the N. E. up the basin of the Luni.The sands of the 

Indian desert appear to have been blown from an old coast line 
in the Indus valley along the northern edge of the Rann of 
Katchh and probably in the valley by the strong south-west 
wind and they remain spread over the country for want of 
streams to carry them back to the sea” [^]. 

The sand is pale gray in colour and consists of rounded 
grains of quartz, felspar, hornblende, mica, etc., evidently deriv¬ 
ed from the rocks in the higher mountainous region. 


Ibid P. 457. 

Ibid P. 430. 

W.T, Bla«iotdi J.A.S.B. Vol. XL% Bt, 2* P. I0d« 
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Dhunds. 

These are of two types, (I) P'resh water dhuiids and (2) 
Salt water or natron-producing dhunds. Those, which are in 
the vicinity of the Eastern Nara through which water is dis¬ 
charged into them, do not possess much salt and are almost 
fresh, with weeds growing and crocodiles living in them. But 
on still lower grounds and furtlier from the Nara, they are like 
“huge flat-bottomed evaporating pans/' They are only about 
10 feet deep and a mile long. As water is evaporated, salt is 
accumulated in the form of crust. Their shape is elliptical 
with their long axis parallel to the main Tint’, that is, the wind 
direction. But round about the shores of these salt lakes 
even the water is sweet and drinkable. 

These salt 'dhunds' are another proof for the tract being 
in communication with the parent sea in tlu^ past. Evidences of 
a raised sea bottom arc abundant in the rocky outcrop already 
referred to. And these Tlhunds' are remnants of the sea itself. 
They are lower in level than the fresh water lakes, and the 
springs in them are 15-20 feet above the water, while those in 
the fresh-water lakes are much lower. "It is a natural conclu¬ 
sion that the original surface of the ground at this spot was not 
higher than the bottoms of the ‘dhunds' arc now, that it was 
much lower than the present alluvium of the Indus and the 
Indus plain has been raised to its present height by the accum¬ 
ulated silt deposited from the river since the ‘dhunds* have 
been cut off and isolated by the .sandhills" f/'J. 

Cotter[2]has given a dt^tailed description of some 129 Dhunds 
in the Khairpur State.* itself, (i8 of which are by the Nara, on the 
west 23, on the east of it 45 and the rest in the Kot Jubo 
region. The Kalar, around and in the bed of aDhvind, is dissolved 
by rain water percolating through the soil and redeposited in 
pure form as the water of the lake is evaporated. Thus these 
Dhunds are "Maintained by the Sim or percolating water 
escaping from beneath the sand plateaux (^r dra -ins," and 
form “belts of country lying between the drains and covered 
by bhit (longitudinal ridge), and tali (valley)". 

Economic Resources. 

(1) Kharo Chaniho. The natron-producing lakes or dhunds, 
mentioned above are a source of income to the State, as they yield 
a kind of impure sesqui-carbonate of soda mixed with common 
salt. The annual income at present is about Rs. 50,000 a year. It 

1] W. T. Blanford^Xs5.”v^rXI^^ 

r2J G. De P. Cotter—“The Khairpur State/' Chs. II & III, M.G.S,I, Vol.^XLYH 
Pt, a/Pp. 2174J48, 
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was formerly exported to Northern and Central India but now 
a Karachi merchant exix)rts it to Bombay. It needs deve¬ 
lopment. 

In 1909 a sample of it was forwarded to Professor Gajjar 
of Bombay for report which, however, is not found in any State 
records [i]. 

The following analysis of Kharo Chaniho from the Dhand 
Bagarwaro in the Khairpiir State is available in a Memoir of the 
Geological Society of India [^]:— 

CO., Cl. SO^ Na^COjj NaHCO^ NaCl. Na:vS0^ NagCO^ 
18.48 5.3 19.3 33.4 17.6 8.8 28“6 1.8 

(2) Sodium salts can also be produced from halophytes 
or natron-producing plants by burning them and lixiviating the 
ashes. 

(3) Fuller s earth. Another workable economic product in 
the State is Fuller’s earth, of which there are numerous pockets 
in the Kirthar series, already noticed. The annual income on 
this account is Rs. 15,01.0. It is used in bleaching works. 

(4) Coloured clays. Within the limestone beds are also 
found clays of various colours. 

(5) Flints. Flints, at times as large as tliose measuring a 
foot in diameter, are found embedded in the upper layers of the 
hills. [3]. 

(6) Petroleum .—An experimental well was dug by the 
Burmah Shell Co., in 1922-23. They are said to have given to 
the State a royalty for prospecting to the amount of 2 lacs of 
rupees. They made a boring up to the depth of 900 ft. or so 
beside the Mir Wah on its left bank and about 3 miles distant 
from Khairpur. The Kirthar range of hills is about 20 miles 
distant from the spot. The Company is reported to have sud¬ 
denly stopped the work within a year of its commencement, and 
not a trace is left of the boring or the core. I examined the 
locality and found that the rocks in the Ghar hills are favoura¬ 
ble of oil conditions and that the dome of them could be located 


[11 Administration Report of the Khairpur State, 1909. 
[2] G. Cotter—M.G.S.L, Vol. XtVII, Pt. 2, 1923 P. 276. 
[3} W.T. Blanfofd—Geology of Western Sind, P. 103. 
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near by. But as the deposits of Fuller's earth in pockets indi¬ 
cate and the lenses of coal deposits near Lynyan (Kotri) [^] have 
shown, the oil shales may be scanty and the resources limited. 
No report of the oil prospecting by the Burmah Shell Ltd. is 
forthcoming and the people of the locality ascribe their sudden 
stoppage of prospecting to some political reason 1 

(7) Forests and AgriculUiral products ,—The soil between 
the Indus and the Mir Wall is most fertile and the richest asset 
of the State. Indigo is also a commercial product. 

The valh^ys near the Ghar range and the flooded banks of the 
Indus yield forests of good growth, while the Eastern Nara 
passes through another belt of good soil, capable of excellent 
crops. Pioneering would be greatly profitable. 

V. CLIMATE. 

The Khairpur State shares the climate of Upper Sind to a 
great extent both as regards temperature and rainfall. The 
thermal equator passes by and aridity is the characteristic of 
the Nara Taluka. There arc great diurnal and seasonal ranges 
of temperature and the sky is clear for the greater part of the 
year. The cyclonic condition developing in the first months 
of summer iii Khairpur and other parts of the Sind desert is, 
in a way, serviceable to the Indian monsoon for the generation 
of the Current, but both the seasons bring little rain for the 
area, though there is not a month of the year in which there are 
no drizzles and even a few cents are recorded at times. The 
afternoons, generally after 4 o'clock, are very hot in summer, while 
frost is common in winter nights towards the end of the cold 
season. The winds generally blow from the south and south¬ 
east from March to September and from north and north-east 
from October to February, as at Sukkur, 15 miles to the north 
of Khairpxir. The region also participates in the storms of the 
hot as well as the cold season, the eastern and western disturb¬ 
ances just passing across it. The worst part of summer viz, 
Chaliho (40 days) is from l7th May to 25th June, and another 
Chaliho in winter lasts from 17th January to 25th February. 
Dust-storms followed by coolness of the air are also frequent in 
the dry interiors due to the vigorous corlvection currents towards 
the close of the day in summer and sometimes in winter. The 
pleasantest months are November, December and March. 
Humidity is low and the climate is on the whole dry and healthy. 


[1] W. T. Blanford—“Geology of Western Sind*'P. 192. 
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The following Table shows some of the temperatures record¬ 
ed at the State dispensaries in the various Talukas : 


Temperature. [^] 



Kliairniir 

-, 

(ram hot 

Mirwah 

Faiz Ganj 

Year. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1924-25 

120 

38 



112 

52 

106 

49 

1925-26 

119 

43 



116 

52 

114 

41 

1926-27 

117 

37 



115 

59 

117 

42 

1927-28 

117 

38 



116 

44 

116 

44 

1928-29 

119 

45 



113 

49 

115 

36 

1929-30 

118 

46 

iis 

48 

114 

49 

114 

44 

1930-31 

no 

47 

116 

46 

118 

53 

114 

44 

1931-32 

119 

51 

120 

50 

no 

46 

118 

59 

1932-33 

117 

50 

116 

46 

no 

57 

no 

61 

1933-34 

115 

45 

no 

40 

102 

58 

no 

60 


The figures do not seem to be reliable. Tlie temperatures 
were not regularly recorded at tlu^ various dispensaries. The 
maximum temperature is not any of the means, but tlie actual 
highest recorded in one particular year^ so also the minimum. 
But even thesci figures show that the country is uniformly very 
hot in summer and cold in winter, fhe seasonal range of tem¬ 
perature is also considerable. 


Rainfall. 


Rainfall in the State is very scanty and unreliable. The 
greater portion of it is received during the months of July and 
August, while there are a few winter showers received in Decem¬ 
ber, January and February. The earliest summer showers 
are received in May in some years, which is very rare in Sind. 
The average annual rainfall at Khairpur Mirs for the past 13 
years is 3.63 inches. 


[IJ A Imiaistr^tion Reports of the KJiairpur State 1924—1934. 
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The following comparative table shows the total annual 
fall (average) for the whole State and the total rainfall (average) 
at Karachi and at Sukkur. (See Graph). 


Year. 


Khairpur State. P] 
(Average) 

Karachi f*]. 

Sukkur [- 

1921 


1~*12 

16--90 


1922 


1--62 

l-'99 


1923 


2~-62 

5-* 57 


1924 


0--93 

3-‘69 


1925 


3-07 

4--38 


1926 


4-*05 

20--04 


1927 


2--76 

8-'09 


1928 


0--74 

2-‘39 


1929 


10-*27 

4-13 


1930 


8--15 

16-*07 

1—76 

1931 


0--92 

0-*73 

0-*26 

1932 


4--12 

12--78 

5-‘41 

1933 


5--20 

20-'11 

5-84 

Mean Annual 

3--50 

9--14 

3-*31 


The above figures reveal the facts that the rainfall in 
Rhairpur is not only far less in amount than that at Karachi 
but al^ that a flood year at the former place does not coincide 
with the flood year at the latter. There is, again, no doubt that 
it has considerably increased in recent years, though it is de¬ 
cidedly upeven in both the places. The year 1929 is well known 
for its great floods in Khairpur and the damage it did to the 
State, while only a year before there was very scanty rainfall, 
as also in 1931, 

Distribution of Rainfall. 

Within the State itself the distribution is also uneven as 
can be seen from the rainfall in Talukas : [^]. 


Year. 

Khairpur 

Gambat 

Mirwah 

Faiz GanJ 

Kara 

1930 ., 

2-'47 

4--31 


7-88 

.... 

1931 .. 

1-03 

0-'41 

5^*19 

2-09 

.... 

1932 .. 

3-*45 

2--45 

5-'74 

4--89 

5-*30 

1933 .. 

4-'64 

3--96 

3-*46 

8-58 

6-33 

1934 .. 

4--17 

2--09 

0-'45 

4--21 

0--15 

Average 

3--15 

2-*64 

3-'53 

S--53 

3--92 


Thus, though the State has two seasons of rains, the rainfall 
is meagre and irregular. Consequently, it forms part of the cli¬ 
matic region of And Lowland in India, and is also under the in- 

fl] Administration Reports of the Khaii^or State 1921->-1934. 

£21 India Weather Reviews. 1901—1933 (India Meteorological Department) 
Adminitfration Reports of the Khairpur State 1980—1934. 
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fluence of a dry wind system for a good part of the year. Ari¬ 
dity is greatest in the hot weather season. In winter when the 
skies are clear, the nights are calm and the air very dry 
there is a likelihood of frost. 


VI. NATURAL REGIONS AND VEGETATION. 


Such a soil and climate, as are described above, give 
birth to a corresponding flora— a scanty, chiefly herbaceous 
Vegetation and to some extent a mixture of Sindian, African and 
European types. Here also the dates can ripen and the pome¬ 
granate blossom well. 


There are three natural regions into which the area can be 
divided (1) Forests, (2) Grasslands and (3) Desert land. 
The forests along the banks of the Indus soon pass into the 
grass land, then gradually into semi-desert scrub land and 
desert land (See Sketch Map). 

(1) Forests. These Jire no great tropical forests but are 
more like Scrub (thorn) forests, extending from half a mile to a 
mile along the Indus bank, and also about a mile and a half deep 
along the narrow Nara valley. They receive the required moisture 
from the flood waters during the monsoon season and consist 
mainly of Babul, Kundi and Tamarisk. They bear thorns and 
spines as protective weapons against animals. The area covered 
is nearly 333 square miles, of which two-thirds are reserved as 
Shikargahs or hunting grounds (Moharis). 

Other Vegetable products are Tali, Neem, Siranb, Lesoori, 
Berry, Giduri, Kirir, Khuber, Kandero and Ukk. On the rocky 
parts of the land there is scanty product of Babul, Khabar ana 
other rank growth. 

The bulk of the forests are situated at Mohari Chhor in the 
Gambat, at Tori Sanhro in the Khairpur and Maroro in the 
Mirwah Talukas. The annual income is about Rs. 13,000 
derived from the sale of wood and ‘Yaksali* cultivation. 

The State has begun to encourage afforestation and nearly 
36 acres in the Khairpur Taluka and 38 acres in the Gambat 
Talukas have been planted with Babul trees. • 
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Types oj Trees. 

The folk'Wing is a number of typical trees growing in the 
State:— 

Kind of Tree. Peculiarity and use. 

Neem .. Has medicinal property. Gives good shel¬ 

ter in summer. 

Babool .. Gives gum and bark for tanning leather. 

Is grown on banks of canals to streng¬ 
then them. 

Tamarisk ..Grows well in jungles. Its wood is used 

for water wheels and as fuel. 

Lassoori ..Afine tree. Fibre is used for robes. Its 

fruits arc eaten by natives as medicine. 

Kandi • • A stunted Babul grows in vivlleys especially. 

(Prosopis Spicigera) Used as fire wood. 

Tali ..The finest tree in Sind. Thickets and 

(Dalbergia Sissdo) hedges are also grown with them. 

(2) Grasslands. These now form the cultivable area of the 
State yielding grains and cotton of the best variety. As the 
rainfall is scanty, the land becomes dry and barren very soon, 
if there is no sufficient moisture received from the numerous 
canals which run tlirough this section. 

The typical grasses growing in the area arc (1) Sur or long 
reed grass (Elephant grass) growing along canals and river banks, 
and (2) Bun grass growing nowadays in water-logged areas. 

Halophytes containing Na-salts also grow in some localities. 

(3) Desert and Semi-desert lands. This section is largely cov¬ 
ered with sand-hills, interspersed with flat areas called Pats. 
Little vegetation supporting scanty life can grow in the latter 
after some showers of rain are received. Otherwise the common 
desert plant is Kundi of the Mimosa family. Others are 
those having thick fleshy stems and leaves and very long roots to 
enable them to store water for a long time. Bushes and thorns 
are rarer in this section. There are about 80,000 acres of cultiv¬ 
able land in this region. 

Some parts of the flood plains called ‘kutcha' land, flooded 
by the Indus, are also barren, except the mounds on which 
vegetation is not entirely destroyed. 

VII WATER SUPPLY AND IRRIGATION. 

In the absence of any reliable rains, the value of water is 
very great ‘ in the whole State. Wherever possible, the little 
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rain water received is allowed to accumulate in pools called 
Khuds, from which water is drawn for domestic purposes. 

Wherever the flood waters of the Indus percolate through 
sand belts and gather on lower grounds, they form lakes of 
fresh water. These, again, pass through salt beds and brackish 
soil and gather still lower down into salt-water lakes or 'Dhunds/ 
noticed above. 

Old System of Irrigation in Kharif and Rabi seasons. 

The State possesses an ancient system of water channels, 
cut during the regime of the early Mirs, viz. Mir Wah (60 miles 
the largest), Main Wah (16), Faiz Nahar (50), Ali Nawaz Wah 
(24), Nasarat Wah, Faiz Wah (24), xAbdul Wah(28), Sanhro Wah 
(20), Satio Wah, Ali Bahar Wah (54), Viho Wah (28), Pandhro 
Wall (24), and their branches and distributaries to the extent of 
about 1,000 miles in length. They are generally found to have 
been cut in a zigzag manner, without any regard to the velocity 
of water or to the silting up of their beds. There being no 
Zamindari system in the State, it appears that tlie cultivators 
carried tlie canals in any way they wanted for their own fields. 
The gradient being low, | inch to 1 inch in a mile, the canals 
could be cut in any direction and to any length. They were 
therefore difficult to control. Wherever the beds of the canals 
were lower than the fields, the system of lifting water by means 
of the Persian wheel was adopted. The canals again, were fed 
only by the seasonal inundations of the Indus and so the irriga¬ 
tion was as inregular and unstable as the river itself. Another 
defect of the old canal system was that there were no observation 
or inspection paths provided along the channels, so that repairs 
of breaches etc., to the banks were difficult to make. In the Kabi 
season, the river itself being at its lowest, the only irrigation 
possible was by means of wells, whose depth varied from time to 
time and from place to place. Very little water came through 
the canals themselves. 

Participation in the Sukkur Barrage. 

As Khairpur was the only Native State, which lay beside 
the Barrage, the question of its participation in the new scheme 
was a keen one. It is said that the Khairpui' State did not at 
first want to join, as it could manage its Rabi cultivation by 
means of the old irrigation system. But as the biggest of the 
Barrage canals, viz. the Rohri had to be cut through the State 
territory, crossing some of the State canals thems^ves and as 
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the Scheme provided no Rabi supply to the State, it had even¬ 
tually to fall into line with the system from June 1932. (See 
Sketch Map). 

As its territories lie adjoining the left flank of the Barrage, 
no less than four large canals pass through them, (1) Eastern 
Nara (2) East Khairpur Feeder (3) Roliri (belonging to the 
British) and (4) West Khairpur Feeder (See Sketch Map). 

(1) Eastern Nara Canal Cut: Total length of the whole 
canal 526 miles, width of bed at head 346 ft. 

The old Nara, which passed by Rohri and Aror, has been 
abandoned and a new direct cut tlirough the old Indus gorge 
at the latter place has been made under the Barrage scheme. 
This canal is the widest of all the seven canals and flows 
into the Nara river lower down. The waters flowing now 
through the Nara are plentiful and are likely to fertilise the 
narrow valley situated in the Khairpur State. The maximum 
discharge at the head is 13,649 cusecs. 

(2) East Khairpur Feeder : Total length 13 miles, width 
of bed at head 82 ft. 

This is also a new cut from the Barrage itself specially for 
irrigating the Khairpur State territories on the east of the Rohri 
canal, which runs almost parallel to it. It is connected with the 
Mir Wah, which is the main State canal and to which a regular 
and plentiful supply is now assured. The maximum dis¬ 
charge at the head is 2,094 cusecs. 

(3) Rohri Canal : Length of canal 208 miles. Width of 
bed at head 247 ft., Max, discharge at the head 10,883 cusecs. 

This is the longest of the Barrage canals, 208 miles in 
length running practically from north to south and far into the 
Hyderabad district, commanding an area of 2,831,024 acres. 
It is 240 feet wide in the bottom, wider than the Suez canal 
and 12 feet deep. Due to the height of the land near the head 
of the canal, the Rohri had to be left on higher ground and given 
a number of falls in its course to the south. One such important 
fall of 8 feet lies within the Khairpur State at a place 19 miles 
down from the head of the canal, called Tando Musti Khan, 
after which it is now known. (See Diagram). 

"Every irrigation engineer knows that when the slope of 
the country is too steep to be absorbed by the gradient in the 
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canal, which is limited by the velocity of the water which the 
soil can stand without erosion, ‘Falls’ or ‘Rapids’ are introduced 
to suit natural contours of the country” [^].The most suitable 
fall for the Rohri canal, designed by the Barrage engineers, 
Hawes and Colabawala, is the Standing Wave Flume Meter Fall, 
a sketch of which is given herein. (See Sketch.) 

By it “a standing wave is generated at the foot of the Fall 
with a view to localise the dissipation of the extra energy and 
to produce a stilling effect at the foot of the faU”[2].The effect 
of this Fall on the running of the canal is that although the water 
falls, at Tando Musti Khan, through a height of 8 feet, the velo¬ 
city of water in the canal before and after the fall remains the 
same, viz, feet per second. 

(4) West Khairpur Feeder: Total length 45 miles, width 
of bed at the head is 79 ft. 

This is another new cut, connecting the old Wahs of the 
Khairpur State on the west and securing its discharge from the 
Barrage for feeding the western canals and distributaries, viz, the 
Faiz Wah, Abdul Wah and others. The maximum discharge at 
the head is 1936 cusecs. 

It is to be noted that as the Rohri canal, belonging to the 
British, had to be cut through the State territories in its very 
early stage, some of the old water courses belonging to Khairpur 
were disconnected and disused. Hence the construction of the two 
feeders specially for the State . Side by side with this, the work 
of remodelling the old State canals, e.g. the Ali Bahar Wah, has 
been undertaken by the State so that the irrigation system may 
be brought to perfection. Except for a brief period of a week 
in December and three weeks in March for cleaning and repairs, 
the canals do not cease to function during the year. 

There is no doubt that the new regime of perennial irriga¬ 
tion in place of the old inundation canals has given to the 
State a new life. There is now security of tenure and regularity, 
and control of water supply for all seasons during the year. 

River Bands. 

Before the construction and opening of the Barrage even, 
the inundations of the Indus had produced great damage to the 
State lands and estates during all abnormal years, the river being 
extremely awkward at times. So there are what are called pro- 

[ 2 ] Colabawala: Bombay Engineeriag Congress Paper 123.1927 P. 1, 
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tective bunds along the river banks at a distance of about ei^ht 
miles from the channel. They are called Khairpur Protection 
Bund, Lundi Bund, and Sagvan Bund and the Loop River 
Bund. The land between the river and those Bunds is ‘kutcha* 
and is largely left uncultivated, especially in the Khar if season. 


Every season there is a danger of there being breaches in 
the Bunds and much vigilance has to be exercised by the P.W.D. 
The following years are remarkable for heavy floods and damage 
in the State : 1876,1903, 1929 and 1932. In the year 1876, due 
to abnormal rains, there was an excessive flood which endangered 
the Khairpur Taluka and the Khairpur Protection Bund had 
to be built. Similarly in 1929 there were breaches in the State 
Bunds and there was considerable damage done to crops, such 
floods are bound to occur owing to the river bed being on high 
ground. The total length of these Bunds is about 61 miles in 
addition to the Loop Bund of ll miles. 

Sub-Soil Water Level. 

The Barrage, now controlling the flow of water in the wet 
as well as the dry season, has come to be a boon to the State. 
Many fields which were lying barren for want of sufficient water 
are now being regularly cultivated and both the Kharif and 
Rabi crops are getting more and more abundant. 

But one baneful effect of the increased water supply, and 
the passage of the new and fully supplied canals especially the 
Rohri and particularly the Tando Musti Khan fall in its course 
through the land, has been a considerable amount of seepage 
and an unexpected rise in the subsoil water-level. The water 
level in the reach immediately above this Fall is well above 
ground-level and it is also a coincidence that this reach a* 
length of about 6 miles had to go through a sandy belt. This 
is in Khairpur only 3 miles from the Rohri canal. Here the water 
level has considerably risen affecting the safety and health of 
the people. 






cv^ 








Ground level 
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Great damage has been already caused to Khairpur lands 
and the villages adjoining them. 

A study of the hydro-isobaths within the Barrage Zone 
in the dry and wet seasons shows that the sub-soil 
water-level fluctuates and in some localities it distinctly rises to 
about 4 ft. in October. Several fields have thus been water¬ 
logged, owing to the rise of water by capillary action through 
sand belts.[^] Had the canals been cut through clay belts, there 
would have been less trouble of this kind. 

As we go eastwards towards the Nara, the sub-soil water 
level falls and the depth of wells varies from 6 feet to 10 feet. 
Further eastwards the level falls rapidly, until in the sandy desert 
area, there is no water in the wells above .*>(,0 feet and man and 
beast cannot easily live. Several wells in Khairpur yield brack¬ 
ish water as the water percolates through salt layers within the 
subsoil. (See Diagram). 

Kalar. 

Large tracts of cultivable lands have also been ruined 
on account of Kalar, that is, ‘"land in which ordinary crop 
cannot be grown or can only be grown wath difficulty, due to 
the presence of wate?r soluble salts in quantities exceeding their 
various toxic limits.After the new irrigation system has 
been established, there has been grave anxiety in the minds of 
the cultivators regarding the future of their lands on account of 
this new circumstance. There is considerable salt in the soil 
and sub-soil, and after this is brought up to the surface by 
seepage and the water gets evaporated, the land is simply 
covered with salt. 

There are two typical varieties of Kalar, black Kalar and 
white Kalar. The black one is somewhat better than the white 
variety for purposes of agriculture, as it contains at least some 
moisture. The white variety is very dry and gets easily swollen. 

Vni. AGRICULTURE. 

There is no separate Agricultural Department in the State 
but the P.W.D. seek the aid of the Sind Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. Copies of its bulletins and circulars are supplied to them. 

[1] “Problems of Drainage and Waterlc^ging in Sind"—Report 1934. 
f2]C, G. Hawes—“A Note on the Sub-soil Investigations made in the area commanded 
by Lloyd Barrage Canals '* Bombay Engineering Congress 1932—Paper No. 136. 
Footnote P. 8. 
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Divisions of Agricultural Lands. 

(1) Those cultivated by inundation only: About 40,000 
acres of crops are raised annually in the Ketis or Kutcha land 
by means of flood waters (sailab) from the Indus Rice. 

(2) Those watered by wells : e.g. Wheat and vegetables 
are grown in the Khairpur and Gambat Talukas by well water 
in the Rabi season. 

(3) Those watered by irrigation canals and their distribu¬ 
taries. The majority of the State crops are raised thereby, in 
both the seasons, e,g. juwari, wheat and cotton. 

Growth of Cultivation. 

The following table[shows the growth of the State lands 
under cultivation, excluding the Shikargahs and Jagirs : 



1931-32 

1932-33 

Difference 


(Acres). 

(.\cres) 

(Acres) 

Kharif 

1,13,494 

1,16,767 

+3,273 

Rabi 

63.850 

1,11,498 

+47,648 

Total 

1,77,344 

2.28.265 

+50,921 


1932-33 

1933-34 

Difference 


(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

Kharif 

1,16,767 

1,36,582 

+ 19,815 

Rabi 

1,11,498 

1,36,527 

+25,029 

Total 

2,28,265 

2,73,109 

+44,844 


Thus it can be seen that the crops have considerably in¬ 
creased since the opening of the Barrage, nearly a lac of acres 
of land more have been brought under cultivation. The Rabi 
crops especially have increased to more than double the crops 
in 1931-32. The cultivation in the Kharif and Rabi seasons 
of last year is considerably more than double the average Kharif 
cultivation for 1922-23 to 1932-33 and four times the average 
Rabi crops for the same period, as can be gathered from the 
accompanying graph. (See Graph.) 

Effects of Perennial Irrigation. 

This prosperous condition can only be ascribed to the re¬ 
gular and plentiful supply of Rabi water from the Barrage as 

[1] Administration Reports of the Khairpnr State 1931—1933. 
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the following tabular statement (^) will show : 


Year. 

Amount of 

rainfall Nature of Inundation. 

Extent of Crops. 


in the State. 

Inches. 

Acres (approximately) 

1925 

3.07 Inundation satisfactory 

(Kharif) 

1,43,(HX) 

(Rabi) 

64000 

1926 

4.04 Indus did not rise high; 

1,24,000 

64,000 

1927 

Canals did not run well. 

2.76 Fair level in the river but in¬ 

1,30,00(3 

66,000 

1928 

undation briefer. 

.74 Canals worked well at the end 

1,32,000 

54,000 

1929 

of season. 

10.27 Inundation go(3d. 

1,42,000 

64,000 

1930 

Cultivalion flourished. 

July rains and floods. 

8. 15 Effect of last year's floods— 

1,34,000 

1,34,000 

1931 

.92 Inundation deficient at the end 

1.04,000 

78,000 

1932 

of season. 

4.12 River rose late and fell early. 

1,14,000 

65,000 

1933 

Inundation below the 
average. 

Portions of Ketis flooded. 

5.20 Inundation of sliort duration. 

1,16,000 

1,12,000 

1934 

Barrage rcgiila tors work. 
6.01 Perennial supply of water 

1,36,000 

1,36,0C0 


Thus it is clear that although the rainfall is irregular axid 
often scanty and the river inundation deficient, there has beerr a 
steady growth of crops during the last three years. There 
is, nowadays, no consideration of the shortage or heaviness of 
rainfall or the nature of inundation. Rabi water supply is 
assured and dift' land is converted into ‘flow’ land. Only 
with the development of agriculture and agricultural facilities, 
the Khairpiir State is bound to flourish. The following note 
in the State Administration Report of 1933 is significant: 
"‘The State was given by the Government the benefit of a water 
supply from the Barrage for the entire Rabi seas<^^)n without 
prejudice to the British Sind requirements and to the general 
question of the States liabilities to the extent of Rs. 26.79 
lakhs. This increased the cultivation considerably and brought 
prosperity to the State and to its cultivators. The flooding of 
the ‘Ketis' (Kacha land) along the river was also satisfactory 
and better than the previous year.” [*] The most r(anarkable 
thing about land cultivation in Khairpiir is that there is no 2iuai- 
indari system and the land is held chiefly by individual farmers 
Tvho cultivate it in their own private fields. 

[1] Admixiistration Reports of tbe Khairpiir State 192S—1934. 

[2] Admixiistration Report of the Klimrpar State 1933 p. 19. 
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IX. COMMUNICATIONS. 

These consist of — 

1. Railways 

2. Roads 

3. Camel paths 

4. Canal routes. (See Sketch Map). 

Railways. 

There is no State railway constructed in the area, but the 
only conimimication by rail through the Khairpur territories 
is the N.W.R., which runs almost parallel to the Indus, due north 
and south. There are altogether 8 railway stations, covering 
about 44 miles within the State limits, viz, Begmanji, Khairpur 
Mirs,TandoMusti Khan,Pir Katpar, Gambat, Ranipur Riyasat, 
Setharja and Mahrabpur Jn. On the Jodhpur Railway, Khadro 
and Dhoronaro Stations also serve the State. 

Roads. 

The roads provided for by the State are as under:— 

Metalled road ... 8 miles. 

Earth-roads (chief) ... 400 miles. 

Earth-roads (ordinary) ... 400 miles. 

Total ... 808 miles. 

Out of these, 225 miles of roads are hay-covered and motor- 
able. The rest are mere earth-roads and uncovcTed. All of 
them are very dusty, and for this reason the system of covering 
them with hay is very peculiar and economical and is generall}^ 
adopted tliroughout the State. 

The following roads in the Indus Valley Section are impor¬ 
tant :— 

1. Khairpur-Sukkur road, forming part of the Karachi- 

Multan trunk road. 

2. Khairpur-Kot Diji road, connecting the old Mirs' seat 

with the town of Khairpur. 

3. Khairpur-Pir jo Goth road, leading to the sacred 

seat of the Pir. 
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4. Khairpur-Kot Lalu road, running almost parallel to 
the Railway and mainly along the Ali Bahar Wah. 

Good and durable bridges exist over the State canals, some 
of them being ancient. 


Camel Paths. 

These arc the only means of communication through the 
Nara Taluka and other desert tracts, crossing and re-crossing 
sand-hills. 

Canal Routes. 

Althoughthere were not even observation paths constructed 
in the past along the various canals, good and motorable roads 
have now been built on the banks of the newly constructed 
water courses, such as the East and West Khairpur Feeders, 
the Rohri Canal etc., (about 75 miles). These are meant for 
canal inspection and official use only. 

X. POPULATION. 

The population of the State [^] consists of Moslems (83%) 
and Hindus (17%)—Moslems 186,577, Hindus 39,894, Others 
712—Total 2,27,183. 


Moslems. 

These are mostly Sunnis (Sindhis) by caste, while the ruling 
family and a few others are Shias (Baluchees). Most of the 
Sunnis, again, belong to the Sumra and Samma classes, who 
were Hindu converts to Islam in the Arab days. They are en¬ 
gaged in agriculture. Among the Baloochees there are the 
tribes of Rind, Muri, Chandia, Jatoi, etc. 

Hindus. 

The largest number of the Hindus are Lohanas and Banias 
who are engaged in trade. They, at present, prefer to live in 
towns together, e.g. Gambat, Ranipur, Khairpur, but formerly 
they occupied the eastern parts (Nara) of the State. 

Other Hindus are the Soda Thakurs and Rajputs, who are 
strong and freedom-loving. 


[1] W. W. Hunter—Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. 8134^135. 
Dracup and Sorley —-Census Report, 1931 Vol. 8 Pt. li. 
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Occupation. 

More than two-thirds of the population live on agriculture^ 
which is the chief industry. The rest are traders, artisans and 
labourers. There are a few occupied in industries. 


Professions. 



Professions. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


Pasture and agriculture 

53,909 

491 

54,403 


Trades 

5,876 

41 

5,917 


Domestic servants 

2,425 

.... 

2,425 


State servants 

464 

1 

465 


Textiles 

1,009 

125 

1,134 


Potters 

392 

15 

407 


Butchers 

62 

2 

64 


Shoe Makers etc. 

569 

16 

585 


Embroiderers .. 

1 

.... 

1 


Barbers 

361 

.... 

361 


Well sinkers, stone cutters, etc. 

383 

32 

415 


Hunters, fishermen, etc. 

482 

19 

501 


Breeders of animals ., 

160 

.... 

160 


Market gardners 

21(? 


210 


Fon;st officers, rangers 

15 


15 


Estate agents .. 

J1 


11 


Rent Collectors 

9 

.... 

9 


Boat Owners, etc. 

134 

1 

135 


Railway servants 

17 

.... 

17 


Post Office and Telegraph servants.. 

19 

.... 

19 

Proportion of Bread-earners and dependants to populat%on. 

Population. Bread-earners. Working dependants 

Non-working 


227,183 Male 72.684 Male 

2,940 

Male 

49,430 


Female 1.2C5 Female 

567 

Female 

100,357 


73,889 

3,507 


149,787 


Growth of Population. 



Census Year. Male. Female. 

Totai. 

Remarks. 

1872 

.. 

1.30,350 

21 per square mile* 

1881 

70,7^ 58,407 

1,25,919 

. 

... 

1891 


1,28,6)1 


... 

1901 

#• •••• •••• 

1,99,313, 

33 x^er squire inile. 

1911 

.. 1,21,783 1,02,039 

2,23.822 

. 

... 

1921 

.. 1,07,223 85,929 

1,93,152 

• 

• •• 

1931 

1,25,054 1,02,129 

2,27.183 

37 per square mue* 
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The above census figures show that there is a growth 
(+101,264 variation in the period from 1881 to 1931) of popu¬ 
lation during the last seven decades with the exception of 1921, 
ever since the time of Mir Faiz Md. Khan, after whom the Faiz 
Wah is named. On inquiry it was found that the drop was due 
to several causes viz. influenza, forced labour, the Great War and 
the State political troubles, when migration took place. The 
forced labour or Chher was abolished by H. H. Ali Nawaz Khan 
in 1921, which year also saw the inauguration of the State's 
largest canal viz. Ali Nawaz Wah. (See Graph). 

Another marked peculiarity of the census reports is that 
females are fewer than males. 

Distribution of Population. 

The following is the distribution of the State population 
by Talukas and villages : 


Taluka. 

Population. 

1 

Important Towns. 

Number of Villages 
and Towns. 

Khairpur 

93,317 

Khairpur, Liikman, 




Tando Musti Khan, 

1 



Kot Diji 

1 

Gaiubat 

69,610 

Gambat, Khuhra, 

1 



Ranipur, Hingorja 

y 133 

Mirwah 

34,823 

Thari, Tando Mirali, 

1 

Faiz Gani 

15,999 

Chang, Karundi 

1 

Kara 

13,419 

Sorah 



Towns and Villages classified by Population. 


No. of persons. 

No. of towns and 
villages. 

Population. 

Under 500 

33 

7,388 

500—1000 

23 

16,589 

1,000—2,000 

37 

56,667 

2,000—3,000 

32 

92,285 

5,000—10,0CK) 

7 

42,000 

10,000—20,000 

1 

11,582 


Houses in Towns and Villages* 

Chief Towns 2 Houses 3,372 Average 1,686 houses per town 

ViU^es 131 Houses 37,996 Average 290 houses per village 
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Manner of Distribution, 

The urban population of the State is 17,868, while the rural 
is 209,315. 

Within the State the tendency of the people is to gather 
together 

1. Round their fields near the canals in Tandos e.g. Tando Musti Khan 

2. Round religious places or tombs of saints e*g. Peer jo Grt)th, Darajah. 

3. Round forts, e.g. Kot Diji. 

4. Round old battle fields e.g, Halani. 

5. In towns along the railways or trade routes e.g. Khairpur,Gambat, 

Rani pur. 

6. In villages, near the fields and pasture lands, e.g. The Nara Taluka. 


Notes on Towns. 

Khairpur.[}'] 

This town was originally founded by Mir Sohrab Khan in 
the village called Boira and the Zamindari of the Phulpotras. 
In 1894 Vazier Kadir Khan established it as the State capital. 
It is by far the largest town, being the official centre and seat 
of the Minister. The population is over I5,(X.'0 of which half 
are Moslems and the other half Hindus. Its situation is favour¬ 
able on the Mirwah and about 13 miles south of the Barrage. 
It is the centre of an important agricultural district with rail¬ 
way connections and also midway between the rocky eminence 
of the Ghar hills and the Indus river. The town is not well laid 
out and the houses are mostly mud hovels. The best building 
in Khairpur is the Guest House, called Faiz Mahal, but owing to 
seepage it also has its arches getting cracked. Other bungalows 
are affected likewise. The native town has narrow winding 
streets as is usually the case with other Sind towns. It has a 
good trade in indigo, jowar, bajri, and oil seeds and its manu¬ 
facturing industry is weaving and dyeing. Outside the town 
are the tombs of Mahomedan saints e.g., Pir Ruhan, Ziauddin, 
Haji Jaffar Shahid. 


Kot Diji. 

This is an old and ruined fort situated on a rocky eminence, 
a sphr of the Ghar range, round which a small town has grown^ 
"It consists of a number of separate fortified heights, con¬ 
nected by a loop-holed curtain and was no doubt regarded at 

[IJ W. W. nimtQr-^Xmperial Gaz9tte«r of India Vol, 8 P. 137. 
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one time as a place of great strength ; but it has been abandoned 
as a fortress.There is, on the topmost height, an old gun 
with some Portuguese inscription. Till recently the Central Jail 
was located here. Near the town is the chief residence of the 
Mir and his family. About the town there are old water 
channels, now covered over with sand. 

Gamhat and Ranipur, 

These are the chief Hindu centres of trade where fairs are 
held every year. 


Halani, 

This is an old battle-field, where Abdul Latif Kalhora was 
defeated by Mir Fateh Khan in 1781. 

Fort Imamgarh. 

At this place Mir Rustom Khan was defeated by Sir Charles 
Napier in 1843. 


Pit Jo Goth. 

It is some 12 miles to the west of Khairpur. The town has 
grown up round the tombs of the Pirs and the fort is about 30 
years old. It is within one of the enclaves of British territory 
(Kingri Topa). The Pir Pagaro, a most influential Pir in India, 
is in jail at present. He is the leader of the Hurs. 

Migration of Population. 

According to the census of 1901, there were 18,000 Khair- 
puris found in British India, working in railways and canals, 
while 9,900 aliens lived in the State. The latest census reports 
show the number of Khairpuris in British India to be increas- 
iiig, while that of aliens in the State to be 6,843 only. 

As stated above, the Hindu element of the population in 
the State has shown a tendency to migrate to towns, such as 
Gambat and Ranipur. 

Due to seepage and water-logging, the people who lived in 
villages which are destroyed along the Rohri canal have moved 

pj J. W. Smjfli,—Gazetteer of the Province of Sind Vol. B. P, 44. 
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to the interior. Lukman town has been nearly destroyed owing 
to the same troubles and the rich and cultivable fields are all 
covered with Kalar. The popuUition has been shifting to places 
near Khairpur. 

Literacy among the Muslims is: 8,1 male s and 480 females, 
total 8,619 i.e, 4 %, while that among the Hindus is 3,181 males 
and 247 females, total 3,-128 i.e. 8%. Education, though 
not popular, is spreading among the people living in towns. 
The total number of pupils drawn from various parts of the 
State and studying in the State A.V. schools at Khairpur, 
Kot Diji, Gambat, Piryaloi, Hingorja, Bhangoo Behan, and 
Khairpur Mirs, is "31. In tl^c Naz High School there were 
196 Moslem and 145 Hindu boys studying in 1933. In the 
villages there arc a number of Mulla schools, in which 6,293 
pupils Were studying in tlie same year. Female education, ex¬ 
cept among a few Banias in Khairptu*, is not at all popular[ 13 . 

Mortality is low; a reference to the vital statistics for 1933 
and 1934 shows that the ratio of births and deaths per 1,000 
of population was 13-7 and 14*3 and 9*6 and 11*7 respectively. 

XL TRADE AND MANUFACTURE. 

A few of the indigenous arts and crafts are still preserved in 
the State. While a large majority of people are engaged in 
agriculture, a small proportion of the townsmen are engaged 
in minor trades and manufactures. The old cottage industries 
are cotton and silk fabrics, coloured cloth, lacquered work, 
pottery and swords making. Opium, Salt and saltpetre are 
also manufactured. 

Kind of Industry. Place. Manufacture. 

Cotton weaving Gambat, Pir jo Goth Khais (coloured bed 

sheets) and Susi cloth. 

Do. Ranipur Chandnis (white cotton 

coverlets with red 
borders) and towels. 

Woollen weaving Oman Farashies (carpets) 

(Fiiiz Ganj) 

Carpet weaving Khanpur Giles Carpet Factory. 

Silk weaving Lukman Silk doth. 

(Khairpur.) 

The last industry, namely, silk weaving, is very creditable 
to Khairpur, as the native craft is kept up with improved electric 

[1] Admioiatratloa Report of the Khairpur State 1933 F. 14, * 
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machinery of hand-looms. The silk cloth is fine and durable 
While the silk yarn is imported from Mysore. 

Dyeing in fast colour is a speciality of the State. 

Exports and Imports. 

In the earliest returns of the exports and imports of Khair- 
pur, we find Rs. 5,36,508 worth of articles exported to British 
Sind and Jaisalmir, chiefly Indigo, cotton, wool, wheat and ghi, 
and Rs. 2,52,620 of imports of rice, wheat, piece goods, barley 
and mo lasses [;*]. 

In 1886, the exports of goods such as indigo, wool, cotton, 
grain, tobacco, skins, amounted to 5 J lacs of rupees, while the 
import of goods such as rice, wheat, barley, sugar, oil, silk, 
molasses and pit:cc goods amounted to 2|- lacs of rupees. In 
1908, however, the exports and imports of the State were equal 
viz, 6 lacs each. ‘Kharo chaniho* (sodium salts). Fuller’s earth, 
grains of all kinds, hides, tobacco, indigo, wool, cotton and 
hand-made cloth are some of the exports of the present day. 

There is a very interesting industry of country liquor dis¬ 
tillery at Lukman, of which Seth Khemchand Diwan Mangher- 
sing & Co., are the contractors. Various kinds of liquor, pos- 
sesssing medicinal properties, are prepared in it. Native ingre¬ 
dients of spices and even of animal matter arc used, while the 
molasses aire imported from the Punjab. The manufacturers 
possess some carefully dispensed prescriptions and the following 
varieties of liquor arc made : Dumbo, P^^irtridge, Rose, Mush, 
Chandan, Elachi, Banana, Orange, Mango, Almond, Pista, Jiri, 
Nim, Auk and Tooh. The same manufacturers have now ob¬ 
tained a license to prepare English liquor also, and another one 
to export their products to Sind. 

Toddy trees are plentiful in some of the Talukas and a move¬ 
ment is afoot to secure a license for toddy. 

The rising generation in the State are given an industrial 
bias in the Sir Mir Ali Murad Khan Talpur Industrial School 
established in 1894. Carpentry, smithy, embroidery, carpet 
making, pottery and lacquered work are taught. 


ni A. W. Hag£e»-«Gazetteer ol tht Province of Sind, 1S76 P|>, 
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State Revenues.[i] 

The State revenues amount to Rupees twenty lacs nearly, 
of which the following are some of the main sources ; 


Land Produce :— 

1932-1933. 

1933-34. 

a. Land Revenue 

11,67,135 

13,77,340 

h. Fuller’s Earth 

15,834 

15,334 

c. Kliaro Chaniho 

38,720 

59,143 

Excise 

1,76/285 

1.74,255 

Other Taxes 

89.no 

1.02,663 

Cattle Ponds 

17,205 

18,183 

Ferries and Fisheries 

10,833 

7,611 

Forests 

14,552 

10,533 


XII. ANIMAL LIFE. 


In an arid region with an t;xtra-tropical climate as is 
described above, the fauna is scanty and more allied to that 
of the Iranian plateau than to other Indian provinces. 

Among the domestic animals are cattle, horses and camels. 
The camel is by far the best beast of burden. Bullock carts 
with their peculiar creaking wheels are common and horse 
riding is practised by the better class of people in towns. 

Wild Animals. 

Tigers used to live in the jungles of the State but the species 
is now not found. The scrubland is the home of wild pigs, which 
destroy crops, while in the Shikargahs there are jackals, wolves, 
foxes, hares, wild cats, deer, stags, hyenas and snakes. Croco¬ 
diles live only in the Eastern Nara, while reptiles, especially 
venomous, are also not numerous. 

Birds, etc. 

Among the birds are jackdaws, owls, crows, sparrows, 
doves, pigeons, peacocks, geese, partridges (black and grey) 
and water fowls. Palah and tortoises are the common fish. 
The numerous lakes, dhunds, marshy channels etc. are the breed¬ 
ing spots. 

Agricultural Stock.[2] 


The following agricultural stock is recorded for the last 


two years. [*] 

1932-33. 1933-34. 

Bullocks 

21,205 

26,290 

Coi^s 

24,951 

30,630 

Buftaloes 

20,353 

18,459 

Horses 

8,857 

10,829 

Donkeys 

4,731 

4,938 

Sheep and Goats 

47,785 

61,560 

{«} Report of the Khairpur State 1934, Appendix XXI. 

[2] Ibta Appendix V. , 
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There were altogether 16,111 ploughs, 756 carts for passen¬ 
gers and 3,432 carts for goods utilised in the whole State last 
year. 

Shikargahs. 

Shooting is not allowed in the Shikargahs without the per¬ 
mission of the Mir Sahib. 

Xni. LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Relation of Geography to Human Life. 

The life of the people living in the region is greatly affected 
by the climate—extreme temperatures and little rainfall. They 
live largely on agriculture, in huts and tents in villages and 
forests and in mud-houses with flat roofs in towns. They sleep 
in the open or on terraces whenever the nights are hot and un¬ 
bearable. The bricks of their houses are sundried, because there 
is plenty of sunshine and little rainfall. The streets are ex¬ 
tremely narrow so that much glare is warded off in summer and 
heat conserved in winter. They usually wear loose clothes 
and men put on big, white turbans—a typical tropical dress. 

In rural areas the chief property possessed by people is 
their flock of sheep and goats, living on any grass that can be 
had in flat areas. They, therefore, move from place to place for 
fresh pastures, living a nomadic life. 

Both the Hindu and Mahomedan sections of the people live 
amicably and they do not seem to be much concerned with 
politics. The non-co-operation movemc'.nt did not touch them 
at all. The people who derive their energy from the hot sun are 
self-satisfied, having no affairs but their work of cultivation, 
and do not mind who rules the State, for, such is the influence 
of the climate and the physical environment. 

Vestiges of a Foreign Influence. 

Reference has already been made to the diflerent castes 
and classes of people living together in the State. The ruling 
raceof the Baluchis, deriving their culture from the Persians 
(Iranians), has made a mark on the character of the people, as 
can be seen from the following: 

1. We have noticed above the meanings of the names of 
some of the ancestors of the Mirs of distinctly Persian (Iranian) 
origin. 
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2. The Sindhi language which is prevalent in the State 
is half Persian (Iranian) and half Sanskrit. The ancient name of 
the river Indus is Mehran [-1], as the Arab geographers have po¬ 
pularised it. It is a purely Persian (Iranian) nomenclature. 
Other names of towns and villages have also similar Persian 
(Iranian) traces e.g. Tur, Melirani, Khair-pur, Manak Bahman. 

3. One of the most remarkable features of the life of the 
Mirs was their recreation in the Shikargahs or hunting grounds, 
which were so common in the days of Persian (Iranian) kings. 
Small enclosures in the nighbourhood of capital towns and large 
ones in the forests for prolonged tours were provided for. Even 
the present Mir possesses his own private hunting grounds. 
Polo is another purely Persian (Iranian) game, popular among 
the Sindhis. 

4. Even in the architecture of India there are signs of 
Persian (Iranian) influence. The ruins of Pataliputra (Patna) [5] 
have provided ample evidence of a distinctly Achoemenian 
(Persian) contact, if not lineage. So are the shapes of domes 
and arches, which are the predominant characteristics of mos¬ 
ques, tombs and palaces built in Khairpur. 

5. But the best of all, is the system of irrigation which is 
wholly adopted here. The Persians (Iranians), under Darius the 
Great, were great builders of canals and the originators of the 
Persian wheel, which is so common in our agricultural fields for 
lifting water. It is, strangely enough, still called ‘Persian', a 
most tangible proof of Persian (Iranian) influence in this region. 

6. And yet one more example of Persian (Iranian) craft 
is carpet weaving, the pattern of it being a piece of music done 
in a technical notation. 

XIV. THE BARRAGE AND AFTER. 

The fate of the State is sealed with the Sukkur Barrage. 

Its effects are even, in its early stage, noticeable on—• 

1. Agriculture and crops. 

2. Soil and seepage. 

3. Human habitations. 

4. Population. 

6. Climate, 

U]- H. G. Raver ty—»The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries'* J A S B Vol. LXI. 

Ft- I 1893 

(?) Viks the author's ** Rock*Records of Darius the Great/* 1918; Pp. 38-41. 
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Agriculture and Crops. 

The State is mainly dependent on Agriculture and land 
revenue, which in the very first year increased from Rs. 10,27,903 
in 1931-32 to Rs. 11,67,135 in 1932-33. The revenue system 
itself required, in the past, the State's share of the produce in 
kind. Since 1930, it is now received in cash at fixed rates of 
assessment throughout the territories. The assurance of water- 
supply, through the canals and their distributories, has 
resulted in an assurance of taxes. Besides, there arc no land¬ 
lords to do profiteering between the State and the ryot, the 
fields being directly in charge of the peasant class. 

The Barrage has begun to function successfully and regular¬ 
ly, which means prosperity to Sind and to the Khairpur State. 
The following extract from the Government Annual Report of 
the Agricultural Department will throw light on this point: 

''The transition from the former inundation condition 
of water supply to an assured and perennial irrigation system 
was the main feature of the agricultural year and constitutes an 
outstanding landmark in the history of Sind. 

"The first year’s working of the Barrage irrigation must be 
regarded on the whole with definite satisfaction. 

"Records of the levels of the river Indus during the year 
clearly show that, under the old inundation conditions of irri¬ 
gation, the supply of water for crops cultivation over the greater 
part of Sind would have been most inadequate and irregular. 

"Accordingly, the controlled conditions of irrigation under 
the Barrage have amply demonstrated, at this early stage, 
their value and importance to the agriculturists of the pro- 
vince[^]". 


Wheat has begun to be grown successfully and arrange¬ 
ments have been made for producing American cotton. Im¬ 
proved seeds of jowari, etc., have been imported. There are 
pood prospects of the potentiality of the land yielding improv¬ 
ed crops in all the Talukas, including the Nara. 

The development of the Nara Taluka is only delayed for 
want of money. Forests have grown on either side of the valley 

[1] Annual Report at the Department of Agricultute in Sind 1932—33. 
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to the extent oil} miles in width. This area is cultivable and the 
Eastern Nara canal is big enough to supply the State lands with 
water for cultivation and colonisation. Much pioneering is 
needed for all this. 

Lastly, the Barrage has enabled the cultivators not only 
to receive enough water at any time of the year, but also to 
prolong the Kharif crops and to extend the area of cultivation. 

Soil and Seepage. 

But there is also the darker side of the Barrage to consider. 
As in the case of every irrigation project in the world, soil see¬ 
page has resulted from the increased water supplj^ and the 
passage of very large volumes of water through the State soils 
and subsoils. This has damaged the State fields and pro¬ 
perties to the extent of thousands of acres of arable land. The 
loss to cultivators is realty great. Even rice cultivation is res¬ 
tricted owing to the same trouble. 

The soil generally is full of fine sand and is therefore very 
porous. There is considerable seepage due to capillary 
action through this sand all along the Rohri canal. Nearly 
7,000 acres of the State lands have been water-logged and de¬ 
serted in the different Talukas. The soil in Lukman, for example, 
used to yield excellent opium poppies but now it is badly covered 
with Kalar, as the water gets evaporated. In the Khairpur 
Taluka 6806 acres of good land could not be cultivated in 
1933-34.[1] 

A great peculiarity of the new irrigation after the Barrage 
is that very little silt is carried by the water courses on the left 
bank of the Indus. The .silt carried by the Rohri canal is too 
little to render its banks and floor impervious. This helps 
seepage. 

What then must be the remedies ? 

Several suggestions have been offered. Pumping out of 
the extra water from the fields into the canals by means of 
drains has already been introduced. A suggestion from the 
Agricultural Department is to try leeching for the Kalar lands 
full of alkali salts. But the fear is that the ground slope, being 
very gentle, there is little chance for the extra water to be drain¬ 
ed off easily. 

Deeper and more intensive ploughing might be effective 
in getting rid of some Kalar, and the suggestion of having a rota- 
tion of crops is worth trying in Kalar areas. 

fl] Admixiistration Report of the Khairpur State, 1934 P. 11. 
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It is also possible that as lime goes on, more and more silt 
will be brought in by the canals and then their sides may get 
impervious. By planting grass along the banks of the 
canals, leakage can also be prevented, though not without 
affecting the velocit\^ of water running through them. 

But if the root cause of the whole trouble is the height of 
the Rohri canal above the general level of the State lands, the 
only possible remedy would be to reduce the 8 ft.—fall at Tando 
Musti Khan or to stop irrigation altogether and dig tube wells 
in the fields themselves for water supply by means of electric 
power produced from the Fall. 

Human Habitations. 

The loss to the inhabitants as regards the n dwelling places 
isalsogreat on account of seepage and water^logging. Nearly 
15 square miles of land convering some 45 villages have been 
rendered unfit for habitation, [i] The walls of houses usually are 
of mud. Even the houses in the chief town of Khaii pur are 
‘kutcha'mud ones, and a number of State buildings including 
the Faiz Mahal are affected. Malaria is common. 

It is now possible to re-build the towns of Lukman and 
Khairpur with houses made of cement concretey so that even 
if they have a tendency to sink, they may do so evenly. 

The State has created a special Seepage Sub-division in 
order to help the distressed people to seek relief and to get their 
properties assessed by experts. 

All this means another opportunity given to the State to 
rebuild its towns and villages on more solid foundations and on 
sanitary principles and to mobilise the resources of the State for 
better and healthier quarters. 

Population. 

It is difficult from the scanty records of the State to esti¬ 
mate the movements of population from year to year, but there 
is no doubt that it is on the increase and the influx of people 
towards the canal extensions and fresh farms is steady . 

There is a distinct movement of population along the Rohri 
canal and the distressed people have been moving on to drier 
quarters in the interior. 

(1) Administration Report of the Khaixpux States 1934 P. 29. 
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The possibility of colonising the Eastern Nara valley lands 
is great. The movement requires skilled labour and capital 
to the infinite advantage to the wState. 

The work of remodelling some of the old Wahs of the State 
has been contemplated. This means more lands to be brought 
under cultivation and more villages to be built on them. 

Trade and industry require reorganisation. The sales of 
Kharo chaniho and Fuller s earth can be increased and the 
cottage industries of weaving, dyeing and carpet making proper¬ 
ly revived. 

Climate* 

And lastly the question remains as to whether the Barrage 
and the vast extension of irrigation in Sind can produce any 
effect on the climate of tlie whole region of Sind. 

Already the rainfall in many parts of Sind has shouii a definite 
increase for the past few years. The average; rainfall recorded 
for the whole State in was CT against 

the normal for F5 years. It may be a part of the periodic 
rise and fall of the rainfall curv(', but the cycle has not been pro¬ 
perly established and the irregularity is V(;ry great. A writer 
in the Times oj India recently bxiggQsied that “a definite rc-orien- 
tation of climatic conditions is in course of evolution—hence 
a wetter Sind.” [^] But it is too early and too difficult to ox>ine on 
such a matter as the climate of the x^rovince. It will take the 
meteorologists of India long to come to any definite conclusion. 
It may be that the increased distribution of water supply, 
canal construction and irrigation, evaporation, and growth of 
vegetation, particularly afforestation, may cause more precipi- 
tation, less aridity and ^eater prosperity for Sind in general 
and the Khairpur State in particular. 

XV. CONCLUSION. 

Khairpur, originally possessing a most strategic frontitr in 
the N. W. and a far vaster area of arable lands, can now be 
said to be a poverty-stricken State, but flanking the 
Indus and the Sukkur Barrage on one side, and (^closing a 
good x)art of the E. Nara on the other, it has immense 
possibilites of economic development through the irrigation 
of its native fields and farms. Its liabilities to the BritiA 
government are great, to the extent of almost half a crore of 
rui)ees. On the other hand, it has claims on the Government of 
India for damages done to the State territori^ and properties 


[1) Times of Iikdia—February; 1935. 
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through the same system of irrigation and canal works. It 
seems self-sufficient within the present boundaries in respect 
of water supply and cultivable fields. It needs more skilled 
labour and more capital to be invested. No less than 3,00 ,(X0 
acres of land are yet lying uncultivated, to say nothing about 
the millions of acres of barren desert land in the Nara Taluka. 
Its soil can accept any crop—good wheat and the best of cotton 
can be grown and have alreacly been tried. 

The State is not aggressive but not entire!}^ controlled 
by foreign influences. It can grow from within and develop 
its own trade and industries. Out of the annual income of 
nearly 20 lacs of ru])ees, it claims an export trade of about 6 lacs 
only. Expansion is greatly [xissible in this direction. Even i ^ 
the da^'s of a Separated Sind, Khairpur will have to work out its 
own salvation, depending upon its own native products, its own 
facilities of trade and development of its economic minerals. 

Its flat plains afford good chances for constructing canals of 
any size and any length and also roads for easy intercourse and 
communication. Where good roads cannot be made, numerous 
camel paths can maintain an easy influx, the main problem of 
population, viz. water supply, having been satisfactorily solved. 

The people arc healthy, hard working and contented. 
Generation after generation of cultivators, descendants of a 
virile race like the Sumras or Sammas, has held land tenure 
under the Mirs. To-day they do not mind who governs the 
State. There is sufficient solar energy which they can absorb 
and grain plentiful to maintain themselves. Being too near 
the Iran plateau, the fertile valley of Sind was destined to be 
invaded by the hill men, wandering in search of water and 
food, till d last the State of Khairpur was carved out and estab¬ 
lished firmly by the Baloch race, of towering personality, 
whose descendants yet wear the ancestral Turban to day. The 
Mahomedan conquerors of Sind introduced the Islamic govern¬ 
ment as well as the Islamic faith in the State territory, four-fifths 
of the population being Mahomedan. Conversion of the people 
to this Faith could only stop at the barrier of the Thar desert. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The geographical analysis given above is in no way a com¬ 
plete one. The State itself is undeveloped to a great extent 
and the main object of our inquiry has been to find out its future 
possibilities and potentialities, which would bring it in a line 
with other advanced Native States in India. Suffice it 
to say, with the Sukkur Barrage and the State P. W. D. its 
future is assured. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S HORSES 

By a. B. Advani, m.a., ll.b. 


[Read on 2Zrd June, 1935). 


In spite of the early English traders of the 17th century, 
the lengthy report of Mr. Nathan Crowe, and the admirable 
book by Sir Henry Pottinger —Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, Sind remained terra incognita to the British people up to 
1827 A.D. Some useful light had indeed been thrown on the 
social, economical and political life of Sind by Dr. James Burnes 
who had come to Hyderabad in Sind, towards the end of 1827^ 
to cure one of the reigning princes, namely Mir Murad Ali Khan^ 
and this had aroused considerable curiosity regarding this pro¬ 
vince. The idea of navigation of the Indus “ the highway of. 
commerce,’' with a view to ascertain its commercial possibilities, 
had originally suggested itself to one William Moorcroft, some¬ 
where in 1825 A.D. While travelling in Northern India, he had 
been struck with this idea, and had written to the authorities 
that be, that “ the navigation of the Indus, although little 
known to Europeans, as it has not been attempted by them, 
since the days of Nearchus, is perfectly practicable for boats of 
considerable burden ”[1]. 

Since that day, the idea had taken root in the minds of 
some far-sighted Englishmen, including Lord Ellenborough, 
the then President of the Indian Board of Control, in England, 
and Sir John Malcolm. The latter was of the opinion that a 
perfectly unrestricted communication on the Indus, would be 
of great importance but that the Hyderabad Amirs would never 
permit “ an unrestricted communication on the Indus.”[2], 

This scheme had also entered in the brain of a remarkable 
Scotchman who was destined to play a, by no means, insigni¬ 
ficant part in the rise of the British power in India. We refer 
to Alexander Burnes, the famous brother of Dr. James Burnes, 
already quoted above. Alexander Burnes had come to India 
in 1821 as a cadet and had risen to the post of Assistant Quarter- 
Master-General in British Army by hard work and ability. 
Towards the end of 1828, he had volunteered to explore the 

[1] Moorcraft, Travels in (he Punjab, Ladakh, Kashmir, etc., II, p. 338. 

[2] Quoted by Basu in Rise oj the Christian Power in India, IV, pp. 472-473. 
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Indus, from where it is joined by the Punjab, down to the ocean. 
He had actually started on this adventure, but had been recalled 
by Lord Bentink, who at that time, did not consider it politic 
to carry out this hazardous undertaking [3]. 

The matter was only postponed and Lord Ellenborough 
’Was waiting for an opportunity to have the Indus navigated. 
He had not long to wait. In 1828 Lord Amherst, the Governor- 
General of India, returned to England, taking with himself the 
present of a shawl tent for the King of England from Maharaja 
Rimjeetsing of the Punjab[4]. 

Courtesy demanded that his Majesty George IV, should 
send some presents in return to the “ Lion of the Punjab.'' It 
was decided, after much deliberation, that one stallion and four 
mares of the Suffolk cart-horse breed should be sent to the great 
Sikh ruler[5]. 

This strange present was decided upon for two reasons. 
Firstly there was an erroneous impression in the minds of the 
statesmen in England that Maharaja Rimjeetsing was a breeder 
of the horses and would be glad to get the English mares crossed 
with the breed of the Punjab[6]. 

Secondly if it could be managed to send the horse and the 
mares to Runjeetsing by way of the Indus, it would afford an 
opportunity to survey the Indus and obtain information r^ard- 
ing its navigability[7]. 

To the present of the mares, was also added, a highly orna-* 
mental carriage, belonging to Sir John Malcolm, the Governor 
of Bombay, who had received it as a present from Lord Minto, 
in 1810[8]. 

This addition of a highly ornamental carriage had been 
suggested by Colonel Henry Pottinger, the British Resident at 
Cutch, who argued that “ if a large carriage were sent with the 
horses, it might allay the fears of the Sind Government, since 
the size and bulk of it would render :t obvious that the mission, 
could then only proceed by water "[9]. 

[3] Kaye, Lives of Indian Oncers, II, pp. 210 and 224-225. 

[43 Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, p. 152, 

[5] Quarterly Review, XCI, p. 380. 

[6] Prinsep, op, and loc. cit. 

[7] Kaye, op, cU., pp. 226-227. 

[8] Prinsep, op, oif., p. 154. 

[9] Barnes, Travel^ in Bokhara, III, p. 3. 
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The presents having been finally decided upon, the British 
authorities in India began to look for a person to lead this mission 
to Runjeetsing and at the same time keep his eyes open with a 
view to obtain all the possible information regarding the Indus. 
Their choice finally fell on Lieutenant Alexander Burnes. The 
Bombay Government recommended to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment this scheme of navigation of the Indus by Alexander Burnes 
under the pretence of carrying presents for Maharaja Rimjeet- 
sing. 

One of the members of the Supreme Council of India was 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was the only member who vehemently 
protested against this scheme. He felt, it was a trick unworthy 
of British Government, which when detected, was bound to 
excite the jealousy and indignation of the Mirs of Sind. He 
even feared that the survey of the Indus in this manner, might 
lead to war. “ As our officers/’ he .said, “ in the prosecution of 
their clandestine pursuit (survey of the Indus) ma}^ meet with 
insult or ill treatment which we may choose to resent, that result 
(war) is possible, however much to be deprecated.” He sug¬ 
gested another course for obtaining the necessary information 
about the Indus. The scheme was to ” send persons incognito 
to survey and obtain information, without any ostensible com¬ 
mission, and without any protection, leaving them to take the 
chance of such treatment as they might receive, if detected in 
an illicit occupation ”[10]. His protest was in vain. 

• 

The Supreme Government approved of the scheme and the 
selection of Alexander Burnes for this task. The presents from 
England arrived at Bombay in 1830. Alexander Burnes was 
also required to give some presents to the Hyderabad Amirs and 
to communicate to them some matters of political nature. He 
was instructed to obtain information about “ the depth of water 
in the Indus, the direction and breadth of the stream, its faci¬ 
lities for stream navigation, the supply of fuel on its banks, and 
the condition of the princes and people who possess the country 

The mission led by Burnes consisted of Ensign J. D. Leckie, 
a surveyor, a native doctor, and some servants [12]. The 
jealousy with which all foreigners were regarded by the Talpur 
Amirs of Sind was well-known and it had been anticipated that 
the Amirs would not welcome this mission to Lahore via Sind, 

[10] Kaye, Seiecthns from the Papers of Lord Metcaife, pp. 211-212. 

Ml] Burnes, Traveis in Bokhara, III, pp. 3>5. 

[12] Ibid., p. 6. 
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with open arms. It was therefore suggested that the mission 
should sail for the Indus, without intimating the Princes of Sind, 
about it [13]. The mission sailed from the Mandivee port in 
Cutch on 21st January, 1831, and on 28th January cast anchor 
in the Pittee mouth of the Indus. From this place a letter was 
despatched to the Mirs' agent at a nearby place called Darajee, 
mentioning the arrival of the Lahore mission in Sind and their 
intention to proceed up the river Indus [14]. As soon as the 
coming of the English mission became known, a search party of 
armed natives boarded the boats of the English mission and a 
thorough search was made of all the boxes [15]. The party 
could not proceed any further until the coming of the Mirs* per¬ 
mission, so the boats were anchored and the party waited. 
Their stay was however rendered very unpleasant on account of 
petty harassments and threats of the armed soldiers. Fearing 
violence and dishonourable treatment, Burnes sailed towards 
the eastern mouth of the Indus, from where he wrote a letter of 
protest to the Mirs at Hyderabad and another to Colonel Pot- 
tinger at Cutch [16]. The Mirs of Sind were shrewd and they 
suspected Alexander Burnes of spying the nakedness of their 
land. “ With the clearness of prophecy they saw that for the 
English to explore their country was some day for them to take 
iV* [17]. Of late they had shown signs of alarm at the growing 
power of the English people in India and they perhaps felt that 
once the Englishmen got into their country it would be the 
devil's own job to get them out again. They replied to Burnes 
enumerating the physical obstacles attending the navigation of 
the Indus, but as there was no distinct refusal to enter the 
country in their letter, Burnes made a second attempt to na¬ 
vigate the Indus. This time not only was he refused to land in 
Sind, but even food and fresh water were denied to him. Owing 
to such privations, Burnes and his party became anxious to 
quit the inhospitable shores of Sind." An unexpected storm 
nearly destroyed the whole fleet, and at last Burnes returned 
disappointed to Mandivee port. It was obvious that the Mirs 
were very reluctant to allow Burnes to navigate the Indus. 
Their objections were purposely exaggerated to dissuade Burnes 


[13] Ibid., p. 1«. 

[14] Ibid., pp. 6-7 and 10. 

[15] Ibid., pp. l(vI7. Masson in hi.s Narratives oj Various Journeys in Baluchi si erf etc., 
II, p. 9, explains avIiv the Baloch stddiers of tl.c- Mirs, searched the boxes belonging to Euro¬ 
peans, who came to Sind. ’‘It must be conceded, Uiat the ignorance and credulity of the 
Amirs render them easy dupes. It would surprise many to know that the.se rulers believe 
that a regiment of soldiers, may be lodge<l in an ordinary' box. Whence there is no article in 
the possession of an European that they view with so much distrust. Such idle notions, it i» 
obvious, would be dispelled bv increa.scd intercourse.'* 

[16j Ibid., pp. 16-19. 

[17] Kaye, Lives oj Indian Officers, II., p. 228. 
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from venturing forth. After the mission had returned to Cutch, 
Pottinger wrote a letter to the Mirs, hinting that such vacillating 
and unfriendly conduct of the Mirs would not pass unnoticed [18]. 
He also pointed out to them, that the dray horses and the bulky 
carriage, could only be forwarded by water and that to refuse 
passage would be deemed as a most unfriendly act” [IfX. Nay 
the Mirs were even threatened with the loss of their independence 
[20]. The Mirs made one more attempt to prevent Burnes from 
navigating the Indus, by inducing him to travel by land and not 
by water [21]. But Burnes set forward and reached Thatta 
safely. While waiting there, the necessary permission to sail 
up the Indus was received, and the mission proceeded on its 
voyage[22]. As the fleet of boats sailed up, a Syud [23] saw 
them. He was greatly surprised and turning to his companion 
exclaimed, ” Alas ! Sind is now gone, since the English have 
seen the river which is the road to its conquest” [24]. 

The Mirs had sought to keep Burnes in ignorance of the 
Indus, but their object had been thwarted by their own mistake ; 
for, while they were procrastinating and dissuading Burnes for 
nearly two months, the latter had made several trips up and 
down the coast, had entered practically all the mouths of the 
Indus, taken their maps and surveyed and mapped the land- 
route to Thatta [25]. On 12th April, 1831, the party proceeded 
from Thatta and after six days' pleasant and exciting voyage 
on the Indus, Burnes reached Hyderabad [26]. If the former 
conduct of the Mirs had been hostile, it was now extremely 
courteous and hospitable. The mission was waited on by four 
deputations of the ruling Princes, and the son of the prime- 
minister was appointed to be their host during their stay at 
Hyderabad. Mir Nasir Khan, Mir Murad Ali Khan's son, pre¬ 
sented the party to the Chief Mir——his own father. Mir Nasir 
Khan was one of the very few persons who, at this time, pro¬ 
fessed attachment to the British Government. In fact it was 
he who was responsible for procuring a passage for the mission 

[18] Burnes, Travels in Bokhara, III, pp. 19-23. 

[19] Frinscp, Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, p. 156. 

[20] The following extract from the letter of M. Jacqucmont to M. Prosper Merimee 

dated the 15th December, 1831, will corroborate the above statement:— 

‘' On vient de faire savoir a messieurs les Amirs que, s’ ils n' entrourent pas de 
facilites ct de protection la navigation merchande et militaire des Anglai.s sur 
L' Indus, on les laissera a la merci de Runjet-Sing." (Correspondance de Victor 
Jacqueimont, H, p. 210.) 

[21] Prinsep, op. and loc. cit. 

[22] Burnes, op. cit., HI, p. 25. 

[23] Syuds are a religious sect of Mahomedans in Sind. They are much venerated on 
account of their suppos^ holy descent. 

[25] ’ 

[26] raid." p.‘41.‘ 
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to sail up the Indus [27]. At the Hyderabad Court, Burnes 
was received with great distinction and he was assured of every 
comfort. The state barge was to convey the party to the Sind 
frontier, elephants and royal palanquins were at their disposal 
and their host, the son of the prime-minister, was to accompany 
the mission to the limits of the Hyderabad Mirs’ territory. 
Presents were exchanged and Burnes took his departure from 
Hyderabad, greatly satisfied. It was apparent that no efforts 
were being spared to wipe off the memory of the previous un¬ 
friendly treatment which the mission had experienced. Burnes 
was agreeably surprised at this change of attitude and wrote, 
“ After all the inconveniences, to which we had been subjected, 
we hardly expected such a reception at Hyderabad’' [28]. 


After enjoying the hospitality of the Hyderabad Mirs, 
Burnes left Hyderabad and sailed upwards, observing every 
detail and making a thorough survey of the Indus. If the 
Hyderabad Princes were suspicious, the Mir of Upper Sind 
went out of his way, to welcome the mission. On 5th May, 
1831, after the mission had passed the town of Sehwan which 
was on the boundary line of the territory of the Hyderabad Mirs, 
a confidential officer of the Khairpur Chief travelled a distance 
of eighty miles to welcome Burnes and his party on behalf of his 
master—^Mir Rustum Khan of Khairpur. This was indeed very 
flattering. To quote Burnes’ own words :—“ The deputation 
brought an abundant supply of sheep, flour, fruit, spices, sugar, 
butter, ghee, tobacco, opium, etc., etc., on which our people 
feasted. Sheep were slain and cooked ; rice and ghee were soon 
converted into savoury viands ; and I believe, all parties thank¬ 
ed Meer Roostum Khan as heartily as we did, nor did I imagine 
that this was but the commencement of a round of feasting which 
was daily repeated so long as we were in his country, a period 
of three weeks” [29]. 


Mir Rustum Khan received Burnes very cordially, his object 
being to cultivate a more intimate relationship with the British 
Government. He also wanted to create an impression on 
Burnes that the Khairpur Chief was independent of the Hyder¬ 
abad Princes. He pressed the mission to stay for a month with 
him and apologized for his ” poor hospitality.” His poor hos- 

[27] pp. 41-43 and 220. Mir Nasir Khan wrote to the Governor of Bombay on 
28th April, 18^, " I granted Colonel Burnes a passage by the river, which had been rciused 
by my father, the late Moorad Ali Khan." vide. Supplementary Correspondance to SweU, 
1844, No. 102, p. 58. 

[28] Burnes. op. cit.. Ill, pp. 44-45 and 48, 

[29] pp. 60-61. 
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pitality, it may be noted, consisted ‘‘ of eight or ten sheep, with 
all sorts of provisions for 150 people daily, and that while at 
Khairpur, he sent for our use, twice a day, a meal of seventy-two 
dishes. They consisted of pillao^ and other native viands. 
The cookery was rich, and some of them delicious. They were 
served up in silver” [30]. 


The mission sailed from Sukkur on 21st May, 1831 [31]. 
From far and near, people would assemble on both the banks of 
the Indus to look on the strangers within the gates of Sind. In 
fact many of them had never seen a white face before. It may 
be mentioned here, by way of digression, that Alexander Burnes' 
fleet of boats was the second European fleet which had sailed on 
the Indus so far. The first European fleet had been led by 
Burnes’ name-sake, Alexander the Great, the Macedonian hero 
whose fleet had navigated the Indus in 326 B.c. It is a remark¬ 
able coincidence that both the first and the second navigation 
of the Indus were undertaken by Alexanders. Some Europeans 
had no doubt sailed on the Indus in former times but never 
beyond Thatta. 

The boundary line dividing Sind from Bahawal Khan's 
territory was soon reached and the mission was given the fare¬ 
well feast. 

The mission now entered the country of Bahawal Khan and 
ultimately reached its destination in July 1831. On 18th July, 
Burnes was personally welcomed by Maharaja Run]eetsing in 
the latter's durbar. He offered the presents and Lord Ellen- 
borough's letter of friendship to the Sikh ruler. Runjeetsing 
was very much pleased with the present of the horse and the 
mares. He remarked that they were like little elephants and as 
the animals passed before him, he called out to his different 
Sirdars and officers, who joined in his admiration [32]. 

The fate of the presents, about which so much anxiety had 
been exhibited, and the transmission of which, by way of the 
Indus, had caused so much of unpleasantness, is bound to raise, 
a smile. Runjeetsing's interest in his Majesty’s Horses was 
momentary. The stallion was immediately put into the hands 
of a breaker, to learn the fancy steps, in which Runjeetsing 

[30] Ibid., pp. 67-70. 

[31] Ibid., p. 73. 

[32] Ibid., pp. 81-82. 84 and 148-150, 153. 
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delighted. It was decorated with a gold saddle and necklaces 
of precious stones, and was sometimes honoured by Runjeetsing 
W’ho would ride on it. The highly ornamental carriage, after 
being used for a few days as a novelty, was sent to the great 
arsenal at Lahore and was totally neglected. And the four 
mares, the beauty and pride of England's country-side, were not 
even looked at, for Runjeetsing had no breeding stud or esta¬ 
blishment [33]. 

It is not within our province to condemn the surveying of 
the Indus under the pretence of escorting his Majesty's Horses 
to Runjeetsing on the grounds of political morality, which after 
all is a comparative word. Nor shall we applaud the British 
diplomacy in the matter. The object of the British statesmen 
was served. The Indus w^as successfully navigated and a 
Memoir on the Indus wdth a map of the river, was duly sent to 
the Governor-General, and Burnes was lionised in the official 
circles for his tact and enterprise. 

[33] Prinsep, Origin oj the Sikh Power in the Punjab, pp. 152>154. 



EXCAVATIONS OF PRE-HISTORIC PLACES IN SIND. 

(With a Map). 

By N. M. Billimoria. 


{Read \2th September^ 1935). 


The Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India has conferred the greatest blessing, especially on Sind, as 
it has unearthed the treasures that were buried underground for 
centuries. 

The excavations of Mohenjo Daro have been fully described 
by Sir John Marshall and his colleagues in the three well-illus¬ 
trated volumes. The only defect of this publication is that it is 
very expensive. 

Mr. N. Majumudar of the Archaeological Department had 
travelled in Sind, during the years 1927-1931, and has ably 
collected the result of his labours in a Memoir, which is fully 
illustrated. This valuable book is issued in paper covers, and 
if not properly handled would come to pieces. I wish it had 
been issued in strong cloth covers. 

I have made a precis of this Memoir for those who would 
not get an opportunity to read this elaborate work and added 
something of my own for this paper. 

A sketch map is necessary to note the places mentioned in 
this paper, but instead of crowding the names of places, I have 
shown them by numbers, giving a key by its side. 

I will begin with Jhukar ; about six miles west of Larkana 
and 1| miles distant from Bero Chandio, a station on the Larkana- 
Dodapur branch of the N. W. Railway. Several Brahiu and 
Sindhi labourers had followed the party of Mr. Majumudar from 
Mohenjo-Daro, fully aware that they would get work. 

Two mounds were found at Jhukar ; trial pits were sunk, 
in one of which was found a broken spear head of copper ; it has 
a leaf shape, just like tho.se found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

In another mound the excavations revealed a building built 
of sun-dried bricks ; over 59 rooms of different dimensions were 
found, where pottery vessels, copper coins, inscribed seals were 
found ; but there was nothing prehistoric in the find. 
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A few coins of the class issued by Kushan King Vasudeva 
and his successors were found. A terra cota sealing was also- 
found which bears Pahlavi characters ; the male bust shows a 
great resemblance to the coins of the White Huns, which belong 
to the 5th century a.d. 


From the coins, etc., it can be concluded that the houses 
were erected in or about the 5th century a.d. As no Arab coins 
were found it may be surmised that the settlement did not con¬ 
tinue upto the Arab times. A number of iron knives, daggers, 
spear-heads, chisel, were found from the mound. The find of 
pottery is very interesting, which shows four media of decora¬ 
tion, painting, glaze, incision, and relief. In Sind painted pot¬ 
tery is a speciality. It is practised even this day, and it was in 
use in the Chalcolithic age is well proved. The word Chalcolithic 
will occur often in this paper. This period is 4th and 3rd mil- 
lenia b.c., that is three to four thousand years before Christ. 
The pottery from Jhukar was in use in the Indo-Sassanian period. 
They are painted in black and red ; some other colours, yellow, 
chocolate, pink and cream were also used. Glazed ware was 
found at Jhukar. Samples of glazed ware was found at Brah- 
manabad also, which cannot be earlier than the date of Arab 
occupation of Sind, i,e,, 8th century. In the 9th century glazed 
pottery was much in vogue in Mesopotamia, as at Samara. This 
sort of pottery occurred first in Persia in the Sassanian times. 
Vahran II ruled Persia from a.d. 276 to 293. And during his 
reign, Sind and Eastern Iran was annexed to the Sassanian king¬ 
dom. It is likely that at that period glazed pottery of the kind 
of Jhukar first began to be manufactured in Sind under Sassan¬ 
ian influence. 

The terracota sealings found may be classed as those belong¬ 
ing to private individuals and another made as tokens or ex voto 
tablets for religious purposes; the latter class has the inscription 
Sri-Karpari-Harasya, i.e., of Kara (Siva) the wearer of skulls, 
which shows these tokens were used by followers of Siva. The 
objects refer to the 5th century a.d. In one of the mounds three 
strata were found ; burnt bricks, like those at Mohenjo-Daro 
were also found, measuring 10 to 11 inches in length. Excava¬ 
tion in the middle and third strata show doubtless their Chal¬ 
colithic character, showing the same culture as that of 
Mohenjo-Daro. Hundreds of seals bearing a figure of unicorn 
and pictographic characters were found at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa; a similar seal was found at Jhukar also; this find 
leaves no doubt about the antiquity of Jhukar. 
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Bhanbor. —A year after the excavations of Jhukar, the 
-"delta country was taken in hand. Bhambor is about 3^ miles 
from Dabheji. Bhambor stands on a hill, locally called Sasui-jo- 
Takar or the hill of Sasui ; it is said that Sasui and her lover 
Punhu met here ; this legend is well known in Sind. Some 
writers assert that this was an output to guard the Gharo Creek 
and is not earlier than the Arab invasion of 712 a.d. Some coins 
of the Arab period were dug out. 

Tatta and Budh-jo-Takar.— Tatta was the capital of 
Sind in old times ; on the spur of the Makli Hills are the ruins of 
Kalankot about five miles south-west of Tatta ; it is a fort of the 
Muhammadan times ; there is a mosque on the west; and is 
surrounded by a lake on three sides. By crossing the Indus 
from Jherruck one goes to Budh-jo-Takar. Here G. E. L. Carter 
is said to have collected some flints. 

The Tharro Hill near Gujo.— Gujo is midway between 
Tatta and Gharo, ten miles to the west of Tatta on the Karachi 
road. Carter previously visited this place. Cousens in his Anti¬ 
quities of Sind writes ‘‘ at the Tharro near Gujo.where 

there is a wonderful neolithic city. Carter made a fine collection 
of flints. There is a small hill about two miles south-west of 
Gujo. At three places on the rocky surface of this hill a number 
of symbols are carved. Among them, the man, bow and arrow, 
and intersected triangle remind us of the very symbols on seals 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. Excavations across the chain 
of mounds revealed some potsherds of prehistoric pottery. A 
very large number of small isolated mounds or piles of stones 
were seen and were believed to be Mahomedan tombs. But on 
opening them the remains of a chamber in each of them were 
found ; the chamber measured nine feet by four feet. The 
chambers are crudely built ; pottery was found in each of them, 
but no bones ; it cannot be said for what purpose the chambers 
were intended. It appears that Tharro Hill was merely a centre 
-of flint-knapping industry, and not a regular dwelling site. 
From one of the circular mounds a large clod of fine clay was 
found ; this when broken gave up numerous offertory tablets 
of the Buddhists; on some, Buddha was found sitting and on 
others a row of chaityas, with the Buddhist creed written in 
North Indian Character of the 7th or 8th century, a.d. 

There are remains of Muhammadan period on this hill of 
Tharro. Chachnama, Vol. II, page 5 thus mentions it: ‘‘ In 
the reign of Harun Rashid, Musa Barmaki was appointed Gov- 
'-ernor of Sind. As he was very liberal and gave away what he 
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acquired, he was recalled and dismissed and Ali son of Isa son 
of Haman was sent to succeed him. It was in his time that the 
fortified town of Tharrah in the district of Sakorah (the present 
Mirpur Sakro), the town of Bakar and some other places in the 
western part of Sind were taken by Shekh Abu Turab, whose 
musoleum together with the tombs of some other persons slain 
at the time is still visited. The dome over the remains of this 
great Shekh bears the date 171 a.h. (a.d.787) denoting the year 
in which it was built. It was in this Shekh's time that the an¬ 
cient towm of Bhanbhor whose founder is said to be king Bhan- 
bhorai and some other towms were ruined by an earthquake.'* 

The tablet has been again read and is found dated 782 a.h., 
that is A.D. 1380, and in the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, and 
that it has nothing to do with the tomb itself or with the memory 
of the saint. 

Mirpurkhas, Umarkot, and Badin were visited but they 
did not reveal anything of pre-Mahomedan period. Raverty 
notices that the district of Badin was the southernmost part of 
Sind in the reign of Akbar, when the Sarkar of Tattah, which 
included Badin, was bounded on the south by the Ocean. If a 
line is drawn connecting Tatta and Gujo in the w’est with Badin 
in the east, that would in all likelihoc d represent the utmost 
limit to which the Indus country could have extended in the 
south in the pre-historic period. 

It is impossible in such a short paper to give justice to the 
Memoir, so I will de.scribe the excavations of Amri and some 
places in and around Lake Manchhar. 

Amri. —Sir A. Burnes visited Amri in 1834. He describes 
it in his " Narrative of a voyage on the Indu ." It is about 18 
miles south of Sehwan on the same side of the river Indus ; it 
was once a large city and a favourite residence of former kings. 
It is said to have been swept away into the Indus. There are 
several mounds about, and a few chipped flakes of chert (an 
impure massive flint) were picked up from the western side of 
the mound—this showed that this was a pre-historic site* 
Sor e trenches were sunk in one of the mounds, this revealed two 
distinct levels, first, from a depth of one to four feet; and second 
from six to seven feet. From the top level a collection of over 
a hundred potshreds were found ; the vessels are of red ware 
with thick walls ; the decorations were painted in black and 
dark red slips. This class of pottery was found at Mohenjo^ 
Daro, and Jhukar in Sind, and Harappa in the Punjab, being 
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typical of the Indus civilization. The motiffs are fish-scale, 
flower within circle, leaves of plants, biconical leaves, and zig¬ 
zag lines, square with incurved sides with a flower in centre, and 
birds and flowers. Some other objects were also found, viz., 
a cylindrical bead of green felspar, biconical terracotta spindle- 
whorls, terra-cotta toy-cart frames, bull figurines, etc. In this 
trench a darker soil not like that of the upper layer was found at 
a depth of six feet. Here the pottery found was of different 
fabric not known anywhere in Sind. The pots had thin walls 
with a plain reddish brown band at the neck, a chocolate band on 
the inner side of the lip and geometric patterns on the body in 
black or chocolate on pink and in some cases on cream wash. 
Another trench was excavated. In this, the upper layer was 
found completely washed away by the action of the floods. 
What is said just above, that Amri was swept away by the 
Indus is a fact. The lower layer is practically exposed. We 
saw that in the first trench the pottery with geometric figures 
occupies a lower level than the pottery on which the painting is 
black on red, it can be concluded that the former belongs to an 
earlier period. The two wares are different in technique and 
decoration—which suggests difference in age, but also in culture. 
The later pottery of Amri on account of its affinities to that of 
Mohenjo-Daro, should be regarded as a typical product of Indus 
civilization. The earlier pot-fabrics of Amri should represent 
an earlier phase of the chalcolithic civilization than that repre¬ 
sented by Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. The Indus civilization 
had a long history without doubt, and it is therefore possible 
that the Amri culture while co-existent or identical with some 
of its phases, antedated others. 

Sir A. Stein had discovered at Mehi, Kulli, and other places 
in Southern Baluchistan, pottery similar in decoration, colour, 
fabric, style, etc. to the pottery found at Amri ; the pottery from 
Baluchistan is termed hybrid wares*' by Sir John Marshall. 
The pottery discovered at Amri goes to prove that the province 
of hybrid pottery extended as far east as the Indus. 

Mr. Majumudar had performed a journey of about 2000 
miles in the Sind valley ; visited about 70 places in Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Thar Parker and Sukkur Districts. 
Only at three places the remains of pre-historic period were 
found, viz., at Tharro Hill, Amri and Chanhu-Daro. Tharro 
Hills lying in the deltaic region marks southern most pre-his- 
toric site, as far as it is khown, Amri represents two strata of 
culture, one prior to, and the second contemporary with Mohenjo 
Daro; at Chanhu-Daro one more station of Indus civilization is 
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marked. The rest of the sites belong to much later period 
ranging from the Indo-Sassanian period to that of the various 
Mahomedan dynasties of Sind. 

From the present situation of Amri, Chanhu-Daro, Lohumjo- 
Daro, and Mohenjo-Daro, we can imagine that in ancient times 
also, they existed not far from the Indus. Living in a flat 
riparian tract, the Indus people found unlimited scope for 
agricultural pursuits, just like the Egyptians in the Nile Valley, 
and the Sumerians in the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
But the Indus people suffered from two evils—inroads from the 
hills, and devastation made by the Indus. The people on the 
hills were poorer than those in the plain, because the former had 
less scope of agriculture, A wealthy city like Mohenjo-Daro 
could not have flourished in a hilly region. The country of 
Sind was blessed in former ages with a greater rainfall. The 
proof of this is seen in a large number of drains and pipes for 
rain-water discovered at Mohenjo-Daro ; also the universal use 
of burnt instead of sun-dried bricks showed that the rainfall 
must be heavy. The representation on seals of animals living in 
moist climate, viz., the rhineceros, tiger and elephant, is an addi¬ 
tional proof. The painted pottery showed a large number of 
trees and vegetation. It may therefore be safely concluded from 
the archaeological evidence that Sind, like Baluchistan, Sistan, 
Transcaspia and Central Asia has been sul^jected to continuous 
desiccation (dryness of climate). 

If w’e look at the map of Sind we find that places of pre¬ 
historic culture discovered arc very closely situated to one an¬ 
other forming a chain parallel to the Khirthal Range. These 
places have never been re-occupied after the chalcolithic times. 
This part of the country was very densely populated. Sir Aurel 
Stein has discovered a similar chain of pre-historic sites to the 
west of Khirthar and the river Hab in the Jhalawan and Makran 
districts of Baluchistan ; and he detected clear evidence of de¬ 
siccation. The reason for the desertion of places in Western 
Sind is the appearance of drier climate. And due to this cause 
or other the people slowly moved towards the rich, food-produc¬ 
ing lands of the alluvial Indus country. 

The buildings unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro give us an idea 
of the dwellings of the Indus people. They were all constructed 
with burnt bricks ; some of them were more than one storey high. 
On the other hand on hill sites bricks were never used. The 
walls were made of stone at the base up to a height of two or 
three feet. The material used in the foundations was stone 
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rubble. The superstructure was made of mud. Reed and 
matting overlaid with mud were used for the roof and partition 
screens, as in Sind and Mesopotamia in the present day. 

People at that time had some knowledge of fortification. 
This is shown by the fortresses or forfeited places, at Ali Murad 
and Kohtras. The walls of fortification were made of stones. 
No such structures were found at Mohenjo-Daro or at Harappa. 
Stone was not easily available in the Indus plains, and does not 
appear to have been used as a building material, except for co¬ 
vering drains in streets. 


Lake-dwelling people were found living in different type of 
houses. Places near the lake have revealed neither stones nor 
bricks but pottery and chert flakes were found embedded in pure 
silt ; it suggesed that people lived in pile dwellings. The pre¬ 
sent dwellings of fishermen near Lake Manchar may be a survi¬ 
val form of pre-historic times. Wc find in the lake sites of Sind 
probably the only evidence of a fishing folk of the Chalcolithic 
period in India. Although no fishing implements have been 
found, it is just possible that the small chert flakes, which have 
been found in large quantity at Trahni and Shah Hasan were 
used for harpoons and angling hooks. 


The people who lived in the gills, on the lakes, and on the 
banks of the Indus used wheel-made pottery, which revealed a 
community of culture in spite of many diversities. Samples of 
hand-made pottery were found, but they were deposited with 
the head in burial as at Bamb Buthi. As pottery plays an im¬ 
portant part in determining the different era of civilization, it is 
necessary to clas.sify it. The first is the thin ware of buff or 
light red clay with purely geometric patterns. This sort of 
pottery was found in Sind for the first time at Amri, on the 
Indus, and afterwards at Lohri near Lake Manchhar and at 
several places in the hills of Western Sind, viz., Pandi Wahi, 
Bandhi, Damb Buthi, and Chauro. The vessels of this class of 
pottery are rimless, i. e., they have no rims. The second variety 
IS the well-baked thick ware of bright terra cotta colour. In Balu-* 
chistan, Suktagen-dor represents a culture closely allied to that 
of Mohenjo-Daro. Painted pottery had in its initial stages a very 
wide currency over Sind and Baluchistan, but gradually it 
became rare. From the study of different strata, it is presumed 
that the Amri class of pottery should be regarded as earlier than 
the pottery of Mohenjo-Daro. 
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The pale-coloured geometric pottery of Sind (Amri, Ghauro, 
Ghazi Shah) can be directly co-related with the foreign potteries 
of Mesopotamia, Western Persia and Sistan, and it shows af¬ 
finity to Mesopotamian wares in a greater degree than it shows 
by the potteries of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. There is no 
doubt that a particular form of decorative art, as illustrated by 
the Amri pottery trfivelled from one country to another during 
the Pre-Indus or early Indus period. Similar seals were found 
in the Indus valley as well as Persia and Mesopotamia, which 
shows there was mutual commercial intercourse between these 
countries. The people must have migrated carrying with them 
their own cults and traditions and also particular way of painting 
on vases, some of which were found in Sind. But it is not easy 
to state whether the migration started from east or from the 
west. About the people of Mohenjo-Daro it cannot be said 
that they came from out side of India, although some of their 
objects certainly show resemblance with those of Persia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Transcaspia of the chalcolithic period. From the 
household articles, arts and architecture of the Indus people it 
may be concluded that they must have settled in India for cen¬ 
turies, and that it was here that their civilization reached its 
height. It can be presumed that the people in pre-Mohenjo- 
Daro period migrated from the west. One of the proofs is the 
figure of ibex appearing on seals and pottery found at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-Daro, and also on a seal found at Chanhu-daro, 
which is on the east of the Indus. The Ibex does not belong to 
the Indus plain. Blanford in the Fauna of India “ Mammalia" 
states that in Baluchistan and Western Sind it inhabits barren 
rocky hills in herds, but does not occur east of the Indus. The 
male ibex has scimitar shaped horns curved backwards. It is 
represented in herds on the pottery found at Susa and Musyan 
in Persia, and of Mekran and Baluchistan, and hilly regions of 
western Sind. This leads us from Persia to the valley of the 
Indus, that is the migration of people who knew the Ibex from 
beyond the western borderland of Sind. 

The route connecting southern Sind with Persia lies through 
Makran and the Las Bela State of Baluchistan, which could be 
reached by way of Karachi to Tatta across the Hab river This 
route must have been followed by the invader Mahomed Kasim 
in the year 771. Also Alexander the Great on his return journey 
followed a tract across Las Bela. The Brahuis and the Baluchis 
in search of work enter Sind through the Mula Pass follow the 
track to Johi in the Larkana District and come over to the 
neighbourhood of Manchhar Lake. There is another route also ; 
it passes through Lak Garre near Kathrach, and then through 
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Lak Phasi and Lak Rohel, finally coming to Sind by way of 
Pandi Wahi and Tando Rahim Khan. The discoveries of pre¬ 
historic sites at Tando Rahim Khan and Pandi Wahi and other 
places all along the route via Lake Manchhar and the Baran and 
Mol valleys upto Karachi proves that the same line of communi¬ 
cation was followed in ancient times. 

The pottery found in the upper levels at Jhukar, Lohumjo- 
Daro, and some places near Lake Manchhar show a sort of dege¬ 
neration in the art of painting ; the old black on red style con¬ 
tinued, but in a modified form, and a number of new patterns 
were found. In course of time, the chalcolithic civilization of 
Sind has passed into a phase when the red pottery gave place 
to a kind of black ware with incised patterns. This deteriora¬ 
tion is significant ; for with the disappearance of the vase paint¬ 
ers, the thread of civilization which we have been narrating upto 
the rise of Buddhism in Northern India is lost. 

The sites of civilization are confined to the banks of navig¬ 
able rivers. 



UBUTENANT ASIEL AMD THE BALDCH lEVY, 

(With a Map.) 

By H. T. Lambrick, i. c. s. 

{Read 2Sth July and Wth August 1935.) 


In the map attached to Pottinger's “Travels in Baloochistan 
and Scinde,“ published in 1816, the province of Karachi, marked 
Kutch Gundava, bears a prosperous appearance. The names 
of numerous towns appear, connected by roads; the plain is 
traversed by mighty streams from the mountains of Khorasan. 
Pottinger*s description of the tract admittedly based on second¬ 
hand information, is also favourable. ‘‘ The villages of this fine 
plain are almost innumerable, and are increasing in number 

every year. Of Kutch Gundava, the soil is 

rich and loamy; and so exceedingly productive that it is said, 
were it all properly cultivated, the crops would be more than 
sufficient for the consumption of the whole of Baloochistan; 
even as it is, they export great quantities of grain, besides cot¬ 
ton, indigo, and oil.rice will not grow in Kutch Gun¬ 

dava, although the soil affords the most luxuriant crops of every 
other description, nor is there any deficiency of water.” 

On this map and this description the Government of India 
seems to have relied when planning the invasion of Afghanis¬ 
tan in 1838-39. It is notorious that the expedition was grossly 
deficient in the departments of Intelligence and Liaison between 
Politicals and Military: every narrative of the campaign, from 
whatever view-point written, affords evidence of blind move¬ 
ment forward in more or less complete ignorance of the country, 
its supplies, and the attitude of the tribes to be met en route. 
To sum up all in the words of W. J. Eastwick “there never was 
an enterprise of such magnitude undertaken with so little fore¬ 
sight and prudence.” It was of course well known that the 
Bolan pass was a trade route beween India and Central Asia: 
moreover, Arthur Conolly had come that way on his overland 
journey to India in 1830, and had duly published an account of 
his travels, together with a map of “the countries between the 
Arras and the Indus, the Aral and the Indian Ocean.” But 
Conolly had travelled by himself and in disguise. A man who 
had been robbed of all he possessed in Turkestan might well be 
indifferent to tales of robber-tribes in Kachhi :—Vacuus cantahit 
coram latrone viator. And he had come through the pass and 
the plains in the cold weather. Burnes had visited Shikarpur 
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at the same time of year in 1836-37, but he too does not seem 
to have realised the conditions under which the Bolan trade 
was carried on. The Government of India, oppressed with: 
empty fears of a Russian advance in Central Asia, were too* 
much engrossed in consideration of conditions at Khiva to give 
due attention to those of Kachhi; and seem to have fallen into 
the easy assumption that where a merchant's kafila could 
pass, there could be no obstruction to an army. For all prac¬ 
tical purposes, knowledge of the theatre of the future campaign 
began above the passes : as for the route thither, the very 
improvidence of the commissariat staff-work on the expedition 
implies that reliance was placed on the glowing description of 
Kachhi in Pottinger’s work. 

The book was twenty years old. It was forty years out 
of date. Kachhi had indeed been comparatively tranquil and 
prosperous under the rule of Nasir Khan I of Kelat, who died 
in 1794, The great chieftain is said to have been powerful 
enough to prevent the Marri and Bugti Baluchis from plunder¬ 
ing the plains ; it is even stated that their internecine wars 
and feuds were checked by their Brahui over-lord, that they re¬ 
mained within and cultivated their respective countries, and 
were held responsible for the protection of caravans passing 
between Gundava and Multan. But Mir Nasir Khan himself 
was baffled when, for some defiance of his authority, he at¬ 
tempted to coerce these tribes within their hills; he destroyed 
the alum mines in the Bugti country, and did as much damage 
as he could, but at last returned unsuccessful. We may assume 
at least that Kachhi prospered under his reign ; and that its 
prosperous condition was, in the best tradition of Oriental cam¬ 
ouflage, represented to Pottinger as obtaining under the effete 
rule of his successor. 

The actual state of affairs in Kachhi and Upper Sind in 
1838-39 has been described by so many writers, and in such 
vigorous language, that a mere summary of the elements cons¬ 
tituting Pottinger’s land of milk and honey may be given. Three- 
quarters of Kachhi was a waterless desert all the year round 
except when rain actually fell; and the kafila route to the Bolan 
passed through the very worst of it. The whole area was sub-4,v 
ject, during the hot weather, to the blasts of the simoom, a wind " 
fatal alike to vegetable and animal life. The villages, collec¬ 
tions of miserable huts; the roads, vague and illusory tracks, 
the only permanent indications of which were the bones of 
men and animals whom they had beguiled; the cultivation,, 
patches of wheat or jowari precariously raised under the shadow 
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of the hills;—all were the hunting-grounds of the predatory 
Baluch tribes, under whose reign of terror, not to mention the 
tyranny of the Khan's officials, three quarters of the population 
had migrated to Sind. 

The most active among the marauders were the Dombkis 
and Jakhranis. Their numbers were small, but the speed of 
their forays gave them the reputation of ubiquity, and in con¬ 
sequence great numerical strength. The Chief of the former, 
Baluch Khan, lived at Lahri, and with a portion of his tribe re¬ 
mained quiet and respectable. The more unruly spirits among 
the Dombkis acknowledged no head but Bijar Khan ; the lord 
of Wazirah and Darya Khan and Turk Ali, the leaders of the 
Jakhranis, whose headquarters were at Sheranee, also admitted 
his authority. Together they had taken possession of the 
lands and strong-holds of the Khyberis, south of Lahri:—Phu- 
laji and Chattr ; and the Syeds of Shahpur, still further to the 
south, and within striking distance of the Talpurs’ frontier, were 
under Bijar Khan’s influence. 

The condition of Upper Sind was little better than that of 
Kachhi. Since the city and districts of Shikarpur fell into the 
hands of the Mirs in 1824 the prosperity of both had declined. 
The extent and causes of this deterioration are ably discussed 
by Goldsmid in his Historical Memoir of the place. We consi¬ 
der that Shikarpuri merchants must have found their trade in¬ 
jured not a little by the transfer of authority. While their 
headquarters and their principal entrep6t, Kandahar, were 
subject to the same rulers, Hindu speculators' enjoyed facili¬ 
ties now abruptly cut off: and a lack of confidence in the Mira 
may well have drawn oft some of the mercantile community to 
the Punjab. 

Their mistrust was well-founded: for under the Talpurs** 
rule the standard of law and order in Upper Sind rapidly de¬ 
clined, and in a few years the contrast with the Kandahar 
administration was most marked. The former rulers had maiu- 
tained effective measures for the security, not only of the town 
and neighbourhood of Shikarpur, but the whole line of their 
border, by posts and patrols, affording a reasonable degree of 
protection to kafilas starting for the Bolan. The activities of 
the Baluch free-booters were consequently circumscribed; as 
for the route through Kachhi, a certain immunity could be se¬ 
cured by the payment of blackmail on a regular basis. Thus tlie 
Shikarpur Sethia sending a consignment of goods to Central 
Asia calculated as a matter of course for blackmail charges to» 
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be debited; and the Jamalis of Rojhan, the Burdis at Bar- 
shori, the Harris and Kakars at Sibi, levied their '"sung"' with¬ 
out evincing a disposition to kill the goose that laid such golden 
eggs. A present to the Khan of Kelat's Naib at Bhag must 
certainly have figured in this primitive system of insurance. 

When the Afghan grip upon Upper Sind was relaxed, and 
disorder reigned unchecked from Shikarpur to Sibi, Bijar Khan 
Dombki was able to tap the dwindling stream of kafilas nearer 
to its source; and actually established himself temporarily 
at Khangarh. The Mirs’ method of dealing with this menace 
to their revenues was characteristic; he was invested by both 
the branches of the Talpur House with dressses of honour, and 
some years previous to the appearance of the British in Upper 
Sind he held a jagir near Larkana;—granted by the Hyderabad 
durbar, perhaps ostensibly for services rendered to the Mirs 
against Shah Shujah in 1833-34. 

The predatory Jakhranis and Dombkis were essentially 
tribes of horsemen, who secured the country for plunder from 
the Bolan to Shikarpur, and from Lahri to Gandava. The vil¬ 
lages and cultivated lands of Western Kachhi were well within 
their range; and the attacks on the columns of the Bombay Divi¬ 
sion, w'hich marched by the route Khairo Garhi—Gandava— 
Shoran, may be ascribed to these two tribes rather than to the 
local Magsis and Rinds. As for the '‘High Road," by which 
the Bengal Division marched, and which remained the line of 
communications for the advance, the two predatory tribes found 
kafilas, richer than ever a Shikarpuri merchant sent to Khiva, 
passing week after w’^eek. They were strongly guarded, it is 
true: but the good Company’s rupees, the innumerable ca¬ 
mels, were an irresistable attraction; and naturally the Sar- 
car’s commissariat was harrassed in preference to the country 
people. It was estimated that besides occasioning a woeful 
loss of life, and seriously interrupting the communications of the 
army, the plunderers were responsible for a loss of actual pro¬ 
perty "calculated in round numbers at about two and a half 
lacs of rupees.’’ 

This doubtless explains in part Bijar Khan’s scornful refusal 
to enter the service of the British Government upon the princely 
salary of three thousand rupees per mensem. The offer was 
made by W. J. Eastwick when he was officiating as Political 
Agent in Upper Sind, Kadir Bakhsh Khan, the Khosa Chief, 
being the channel of communication; it is sufficient testimony 
to the impression of the robber baron's power. But for the most 
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part the British authorities. Military and Political, remained 
for some months under the delusion that the country had risen 
against them, and that every Baluch of whatever tribe was 
their active enemy. It seemed incredible, and it seems so even 
now, that the robbers could come so far and so fast across that 
appalling desert. But the Baluch horseman and his mount 
were not governed by accepted rules and standards. Two des¬ 
criptions of them will suffice to explain their methods. The 
Dombkis and Jakhranis were “mounted on small but high- 
blooded fiery mares, swift and enduring to a marvel... .they 
were taught to drink only at long intervals, and were at times 
fed with raw meat, which is safe to increase their vigour for the 
time, and create less thirst.'" 

“When an expedition across the desert was to be under¬ 
taken, the mare’s food was tied under her belly; the man’s, 
consisting of a coar.se cake and sometimes a little arrack, was 
slung across his shoulders, and was generally sufficient for ten 
or twelve days’ scanty fare: but it was used only in necessity, 
for the spoil the robber looked for subsistence.” So Sir Wil¬ 
liam Napier. E. B. Eastwick, who speaks with the greater 
authority of intimate personal knowledge of them at this 
period, writes “The Baluchis, of all men, can longest endure 
the want of water. On their most distant forays they drink 
but once, and never during the heat of the day. They undergo, 
in fact, a discipline of the most rigorous kind, and those who 
would cope with them must undergo it too. But no Euro¬ 
pean can ever hope so to change his nature as to match them 
in hardihood. With the crown of the head bare, and a long 
roll of cotton cloth twisted loosely round his temples, on a wood¬ 
en saddle of excruciating hardness, and mounted on a small, 
lean, ill-formed but indomitable mare, whose pace except when 
put out is a villainous short rough trot—the Biluchi rides on 
and on, fifty, sixty, nay seventy miles without a halt.” 

The results of the “horrid state of disorganization” in Ka- 
chhi and Upper Sind were experienced not only in attacks on 
the line of march and the lifting of camels wholesale: but in 
an almost complete lack of supplies. The army were very soon 
disabused of the vague idea that Kacchi would be found a gra¬ 
nary, The irrigation works referred to by Pottinger had most¬ 
ly been abandoned, and an enormous proportion of the culti¬ 
vators had fled the country. Another circumstance which 
seems to have been forgotten by those who planned the ex¬ 
pedition was that the season for the spring harvest above the 
passes was two months later than in the plains. The advance 
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under Sir Willoughby Cotton after passing through the Bolan 
soon exhausted the resources of the valley of Shal: the com¬ 
mander was naturally unwilling to fall back, while to advance 
and to remain stationary seemed equally impossible. Sir John 
Keane joined him with the main body, and the position became 
critical. The Army had to be fed from Upper Sind. The Ben¬ 
gal Army’s Commissariat department was well organized: not 
so that of the Bombay Army: muddling and recrimination 
began as soon as the urgency for supplies on an unusual scale 
put a strain on the department; aggravated, of course, by the 
enormous length of the line of communications, the impossi¬ 
bility of feeding adequately the transport animals, the heat and 
shortage of water, and the constant harassment of the raiders. 

The state of the army in the advance in April may be des¬ 
cribed in the words of a relative of the present writer, then an 
Ensign in the 23rd Bombay Native Infantry, stationed in Suk- 
kur. ''Sir John Keane’s army was starving; the fighting men 
allowed only half a seer of flour daily, and the poor camp fol¬ 
lowers one quarter. Beer was selling at 150 Rupees a dozen, 
and everything else in the same proportion.” The main duty 
for the Pol ticals in Upper Sind was to collect supplies by hook 
or crook, and to arrange some means for their safe arrival with 
the advance. They were asked to '‘strain every nerve to 
push on all the camels that may come in your way. There is 
no certaint v' of our getting anything beyond the pass, or at 
least, in comparison with what we require. Send no camels 
unladen, it you have wherewithal to load them. We shall want 
grain, grain, grain to the end of the chapter. Let the escorts 

be very strong.I have little hope of this ever reaching 

you, but I must make the trial. Send camels and grain—grain 
and camels.” 

There was a limit, however, to the strength of the escorts 
that could be given when the country round the base of opera¬ 
tions at Sukkur itself was in a turmoil. W. J. Eastwick, brother 
of the ‘‘ex-political’' who wrote that fascinating book ‘‘Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt” giyes this account of the situation 
—the chaos from which he was expected to evolve order:— 

”The country round Shikarpur is in the last stage of dis¬ 
organisation. Every man is anxious to cut our throats, and we 
have a few hundred infantry to protect the va.st quantities of 
stores and treasure, to provide escorts, and secure the base of 
op: rpilitary operations. It is really quite lamentable to see 
tjhie >yant of >wisdf)m and common Judgmeint. We have murders 
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and robberies every day. I am levying troops of the country 
on my own responsibility: thieves to fight thieves—an irregular 
corps of Biluchis.” 

This was the beginning of the Baluch levy: but before 
embarking on its history it is necessary to glance for a moment 
at the final efiorts of regular troops to pilot through to the Bolan, 
and to punish those that harassed them. 

A convoy of two thousand six hundred camels crossed the 
desert in the middle ot April, under the escort of the 31st Ben¬ 
gal N. I., and the officer commanding wrote to the authorities 
describing the sufferings of himself and his men from heat and 
want of water, and declared that it would be madness to attempt 
to send another, as the season was so far advanced. The Balu¬ 
chis had harassed him incessantly, and he “lost 52 horses from 
over fatigue, following those rascals.“ It was now decided to 
make an example of the marauders, and the unfortunate choice 
of the objective shows how much in the dark the politicals and 
military still were as to the identity of the raiders. Ensign 
Newnham, mentioned above, writes on May 12th from Sukkur : 
“a detachment of the 5th regiment have gone out with a six- 
pounder to take a small fort in which the Baloochees have de¬ 
posited their spoil, I hope they will give them a good rubbing.'' 
Next day he hears the result—*"that detachment of the 5th 
that left the other day have taken the fort.... on our side Subah- 
dar Bukadoor and 3 privates killed, 1 ensign and 7 privates 
w'ounded: on the side of the enemy, 2 chiefs and 48 men killed, 
and 46 wounded and taken prisoners." He adds later : “The 
Brigadier put it in Orders that it would have met with his high¬ 
est approbation if he (the officer commanding) had not spared 
one." The spirit of indiscriminate vindinctiveness, due to 
ignorance, had not taken long to grow. 

Thus did Khangarh, afterwards to be known as Jacobabad, 
make its first appearance on the page of history. Eastwick's 
account is that “the fort contained two hundred men, chiefly 
of the Khosa tribe. Some of them were said to have plundered 
our baggage, though the other Sindhis declare these Khosas 
were innocent, and that the ill-deed was done by the Jakranis 

.a great number of the Biluchis were bayoneted— 

and the rest were sent prisoners to Shikarpur, where they were 
afterwards released. If the Khosas were really guilty of the 
marauding imputed to them they were terribly punished.'* 
T. Postans, writing some months after this tragic event, roundly 
declared that these Khosas were our friends, and that from the 
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error ‘'a want of faith was engendered which we could not re¬ 
establish.'' 

Perhaps some such doubt was in the mind of the newly 
appointed Political agent, Ross Bell, when he planned another 
expedition, against Phulaji. This shot would really have been 
in the bulls eye, as the fort was a stronghold of Bijar Khan 
Dombki, the most active of all the Baluch raiders, and, as we 
have seen, leader of his own tribesmen and of the Jakranis. 

John Jacob’s account of the disaster that overtook this 
expedition, long before reaching its' objective, occurs in his 
Memoir on Billamore’s Hill campaign, and elsewhere among his 
writings. But he only witnessed one side of the whole tragedy; 
another detachment, designed ultimately to join that under his 
command, underwent an even fiercer ordeal, in the passage of 
the desert by the last of the great kafilas sent up to supply the 
starving army in Afghanistan. The tale of that crossing was 
told nearly thirty years afterwards, by Sir Thomas Seaton, 
then a captain in the 35th Bengal N. L, who being on his way 
to join his regiment, accompanied the convoy by a mere 
chance. The ‘‘ Athenaeum ” critic refers to the book on Jan* 
ua.ry 27th 1866 in a somewhat patronising manner:—the notice 
might almost have been written by Mr. Arthur Pendennis:— 
but at least he admits that '‘the fearful hardships of this march 
in the hottest part of the year exceeded anything that can well 
be imagined, even by the most experienced traveller." Sea¬ 
ton omits to mention that any of the troops forming the escort 
were detailed for another duty as soon as they reached Dhad- 
ar, and went on up the Bolan to join the advance. The wing 
of the 23rd N. I. duly remained at Bhag and Dhadar under 
Major Newport, who had commanded the convoy; but were 
denied the excitement of a punitive expedition. They were 
in fact no more fit for duty than the remnant of Jacob's detach¬ 
ment which reached Shikarpur. 

Ensign Newnham, who had to be left behind at Bhag to 
recuperate, writes of the experience as follows:-^ 

A most severe and fatal march we have had, one that, I 
hope, will never be my fortune to witness again. The heat 
was dreadful, far exceeding that of Guzerat; even the natives 
of the country do not venture out at this season, when ex¬ 
posure to the sun is certain death. They all said it was mad¬ 
ness our attempting to proceed. Nothing but the most dire 
necessity could have justified an immense kafila such as ours 
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was, consisting of 4,500 camels, 400 cavalry, 600 infantry, and 
numerous camp followers, being sent when it was doubtful even 

if water was to be obtained at some of the stages.We 

started from Shikarpur on the 23rd of May, and got on very fair¬ 
ly till we arrived at Rojhan, w^here we first felt the w'ant of water. 
From Rojhan to Barshoorie, a march of 32 miles, across a de¬ 
sert w^here not a tree or a blade of grass was to be seen, the men 
suffered extremely from thirst. Our men having kettles got 
over it much better than the Bengalees. Nevertheless we 
arrived at Barshoorie at 6 o’clock in the morning without the 
loss of a man. Here the heat was so great, the thermometer 
ranging from IIS'" to 124^ in the tents, and the w^ater so bad, 
that the men began to fall rapidly, and died like rotten sheep. 


‘Trom this place to Baugh only three marches, we lost out 
of the Europeans, 3 oriicers, one conductor, one sergeant, and 
Mr. Tait’s agent (and myself nearly dead, at one time: 1 thought 
it W'as all over with me and my campaigning at an end). They 
all say it is the greatest mercy to have escaped. The day I was 
taken ill we had buried two of the officers in one grave. Of the 
Natives, 60 men of the Bengal 42nd, about 50 or 60 of the Irre¬ 
gular Horse, and camelmen, and only 4 or 5 of our own men died 
an awful mortality in so short a time ! . The Bri¬ 

gadier has issued a flaming order begging to congratulate the 
surviving officers on their escape and said it was a case, however, 
to be regretted, that the secrifice of life was warrantable, without 
which it was not expected the convoy w^ould reach its 
destination. 

‘"Mr. Roses Bell the Political Agent at Shikarpore, planned 
an expedition against Pullajee (the stronghold of the most power¬ 
ful tribes) the other day, in which our detachment was to have 
taken part, the whole to be commanded by Cliboorn of the 1st 
Grenadiers; but the following fatal march from Suckhur knocked 
it on the head. The Artillery and the details of the European 
regiments in the advance marched for Shikarpore to join the 
expedition. Somehow or other the officer commanding the 
Europeans got separated from the Artillery and lost his way. 
The consequence was that his men were exposed to the sun 
nearly the whole day, himself, 1 sergeant 2 corporals and 9 j)ri- 
vates died that day, and a number afterwards in hospital; which 
I think ought to prove to the wise men in power that neither 
Europeans or Natives can stand this sun, and it is to be hoped 
that no more valuable lives will be sacrificed to the whim of such 
people as Mr. Bell, and old Gordon.*' 
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This was, in fact, the last of the attempts to use regular 
troops against the Baluchis that season,and the Baluch Levy 
was to hold the field against the predatory tribes until the cold 
weather. It is a convenient moment to make their acquaintance 
for a number of the Levy accompanied Major Newport’s detach¬ 
ment, and their commandant, Lieutenant Amiel, saw them off 
from Rojhan. Amiel was an officer of the 1st Gcrnadier N. L, 
and before he was deputed to this duty had done twelve years* 
service. He bad already had some experience of chasing Baluch¬ 
is in the Janidero-Rojhan area,before the kafila marched on the 
29th May. A letter from Captain Smee, who had led the ex¬ 
pedition against Khangarh, and was now commanding at Rojhan 
addressed to the Brigade Major, Sukkur, gives a picture of the 
miserable conditions of existence at this place. 

“Sir it becomes my duty to inform you for the information 
of the Brigadier that the detachment under my command has 
become so weak, both from cholera having broken out and the in¬ 
tense heat, that 1 have scarcely any men fit for duty. About 
20 natives have died here within the last few days. 1 have lost 
one sepoy and two naiques from cholera. It has been out of my 
power to get the men under cover, the work-people all deserted 
except a few, who have been employed nearly all day burying 
the dead. Under these circumstances I shall await your reply 
to this letter. The heat has now become so great that it is 
almost impossible to move out during the day, and at night it 
blows quite a hot wind. There is not at present more than one 
Government Camel here, and it will take (a string) of twenty to 
move the tents, ammunition etc. should it be required. There 
is a very large amount of Government Grain in the Fort. It is 
with great difficulty that 1 am able to write this letter, being 
so unwell. 

P. N.—Camels for the sick and to carry the provisions for 
the men will also be required should we move/’ 

The regular troops were shortly afterwards withdrawn 
and Rojhan was occupied,from time to time, by detachments of 
AmieTs levy. He, meanwhile, had moved on the night of the 3rd 
June to Janidero, whence he writes to inform the As.sistant 
Political Agent, Shikarpur, of the outbrenk of cholera, which 
had caused the deaths of several of his Baluch Horses. He had 
only fourteen horses fit for duty ; and looking to these conditions 
be asks for leave to build sheds to shelter the men! 

We should, however, before embarking on the history of the 
Levy’s activities say something of its origin and composition. 
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Lieutenant W. J. Eastwick, as we have seen had started recruit¬ 
ing for his corps of Baluchis in anticipation of the Government 
of India's sanction. This he received on April 18th, Govern¬ 
ment observing that ‘"there appeared no improvement in the 
attitude of the people/' and ordering him to raise 500 Baluchis 
as cavalry and the same number as infantry, through their 
chiefs. Enlistment on these lines was supplemented when on 
June 16th agreements were entered into by the Politicals 
with Kadir Bakhsh Khan. Chief of the Khosas, residing at 
Jamra, and Sher Mahomed Khan, Chief of the Burdis, at Sher- 
garh. Each Chief was to receive Rs. 300 per month, the former 
for protecting the road between Sukkur and Shikarpur; and the 
latter as his territory adjoined that of the Dombkis and 
Jakhranis, to check plunder throughout his country. The Khosa 
Chief was to provide thirty horsemen at twenty-five rupees 
each, and Sher Mahomed ten men on a pay of ten rupees. It was 
also hoped that some Bugtis might be recruited. 

Postans mentions a similar arrangement with Imam Bakhsh 
Jatoi, and obser\ cs“in both cases the expense was incurred 
as a sort of douceur to keep these people quiet".—in fact 
one of the most noted of all the border freebooters, Rahman 
Burdi, was in command of the quota from that tribe. 

E. B. Eastwick’s estimate of his brother’s scheme is some¬ 
what too flattering : "In this manner " he says ^‘and acting on 
this foundation a body of police was gradually formed by the 
officer who first had the political managemnt of Upper Sindh, 
which, as it employed the most active spirits and protected the 
communication between different parts and detachments, 
soon promised to terminate the old regime of anarchy and blood¬ 
shed, and to confer on the whole province the blessings of peace 
and tranquility." Meanwhile the Levy proper, six hundred foot 
and horse, had been enlisted at Sukkur, and Shikarpur. They 
were described by Ross Bell (Eastwick’s successor) in a report 
to the Government of India as mounted on tattoos (country 
ponies) and looking more like grass-cutters than a body of horse. 
He was prepared to raise their pay from Rupees 15 per month 
to Rs. 20 provided they produced better horses. 

At Shikarpur four hundred Khyris had been raised together 
with a number of Yusufzais : these men had been put under 
Amiel, and given the duty of protecting the dak across the 
desert to Dhadar. It is with these that we shall be mainly con¬ 
cerned. 
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The Khyris were a tribe which had originally occupied 
lands round Phulaji and Chatter. They were not Baluchis but 
Sheikhs, though they had adopted certain Baluch customs. For 
years they were subject to constant attacks by the Dombkhis 
aided at times by the Harris, and though they resisted bravely 
they had finally been driven out of their lands by Bijar Khan 
about ten years before the appearance in Upper Sind of the 
British who found them settled in the neighbourhood of Shikar- 
pur. From the first they proved friendly and faithful, hoping 
that the Faringhi would be able to instate them in their ances¬ 
tral country, for which they had applied to the Khairpur and 
Hyderabad durbars in vain. 

The business of knocking this material into shape was not 
easy. One the 12th June Amiel wrote to Ross Bell that 'Tf 
ever they are to get into any state of discipline it must be done 
very gradually. Our first essay must be to conciliate and gain 
their affections, after which we may do anything with them.... 
placing three men in a row the other day and drilling them has 
frightened them all.'' 

The officers and men stationed at Shikarpur were still under 
canvas, but by the 14th July Amiel could WTite to E. J. Brown, 
the Assistant Political Agent at Sukkur, 'T’ve commenced build¬ 
ing a shed and on its being habitable I shall be able to get my 
papers and books into good order. I have only 9 bottles of 
beer left, and the road from Sukkur is impassable—pleasant, is it 
not ?" 


Bottled beer was, of course, the drink par excellence of 
British officers serving in India at this period. It was some¬ 
thing more than a drink: the general belief was as stated by 
Ensign Newnham, writing home from Sukkur in May 1839 
and justifying a modest budget under this head—“In this warm 
weather if you did not drink beer you would die of exhaustion." 
A few years later Sir Charles Napier himself the most abstem¬ 
ious of men, wrote that his subalterns did not seem to be able 
to undergo privations, and were discontented without their usual 
wine and beer ! They regarded it not as a luxury but as a 
necessity. The redoutable Major Gahagan tells us (and so it 
must be true) that during his first year in Bengal with the Ahmed- 
nuggur Irregular Horse he drank two hundred dozen bottles 
of Hodson's Pale Ale. To turn from fiction to fact, Eastwick 
writes of E. J. Brown, to whom Amiel addressed the letter 
quoted above “It is true that he was an able officer, and 
possessed excellent natural abilities, but.no man who 
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swallows from one to two dozen bottles of beer per diem can 
always scrutinize with sufficient exactness the infinitesimal limits 
of the expedient and inexpedient/' Richard Burton, who 
knew him later when serving as Secretary to Sir Charles Napier 
as Governor of Sind, speaks of him as ‘'Captain 'Beer Brown' 
of the Bengal Engineers : poor fellow ! he lived upon and died of 
a dozen of Bass per diem." He died, indeed, of absess on the 
liver,to the great grief of Napier, who was then Commader-in- 
Chief. 

However, beer was indispensable : whether at the board of 

the Political Agent, where "fourteen thousand bottles. 

annually poured forth their foaming contents" in miserable 
forts on the borders of the desert, or under canvas in Shikarpur. 

To return to the Baluch Levy. Our information concern¬ 
ing the Corps is derived in the main from demi-official letters 
written by Amiel to Ross Bell and others, but particularly the 
former, with very occasionally an official despatch. 


It will be convenient to bring its history with an exposi¬ 
tion of the Baluch plunderers’ methods as related by Amiel in 
a letter to Ross Bell dated 4th July 1839 from Shikarpur. 

Yesterday 30 camels belonging to Lieutenant Shaw were 
driven off by the Balochis. We sent after them and recovered 
the camels two coss the other side of Jeneederah, 14 or 15 miles 
from this. The horses could not overtake the plunderers and 
four died from fatigue and heat. These Balooches travel quietly 
at night and arrive near the grazing ground about gun fire. 
Their horses then have a good feed and a rest. When they drive 
off the camels they manage to proceed at a rapid pace, yet 
not sufficient to knock up their horses. Our men arrive in 
sight with every animal tired and done up; they then forsake the 
plunder and make their escape. I wish information could be 

gained of an intended expedition, although we can never(-?) 

as the camel men (at least many of them) are accomplices of 
the robbers, giving them information and taking the camels in 
the direction they know the thieves are. The horses and tattoo 
that have died are not expensive ones, it would therefore be 
a desirable thing if Government sanctioned a certain sum to 
be given in compensation, otherwise it cannot be expected that 
a man whose only fortune is his horse will exert himself and 
perhaps lose the animal by the possession of which he obtains his 
livdihood.'* Amiel proceeds to inform Ross Bell of the 
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progress made in building the Residency in Shikarpur which in 
the following November Eastwick describes as a '‘barn-like 
structure."' 

Three days later Amiel writes to say that another party of 
Baluchis had driven olf some camels belonging to a native, and 
recommends that a party of horse and foot should be stationed at 
Janidero with the object of cutting off the plunderers on their 
return towards the hills from the vicinity of Shikarpur; Minuti 
being another stopping place of the raiders. Two more horses 
had died from fatigue at Khangarh, and the rigours of the clim¬ 
ate took a new form ; as he concludes "Last night it blew such 
a gale of wind that my head aches from the dust having pene¬ 
trated my eyes and head". 

The tale of outrages and loss of horses continued almost 
daily. On the 10th July Amiel reports two of his Pathan horse¬ 
men killed near Rojhan. A party of Dombkis and Jakhranis 
attacked the iapalis (postmen) near Mauladad, murdered them 
and carried orf the camels. Some of AmiePs men tracked 
the camels, and came upon the raiders, only to be cut up by 
them. The survivors in their examination said "we went after 
the camel about four kos. It was not a camel, but the Angel of 
Death who enticed us into the mouth of destruction." Amiel 
took up again the question of compensation to families of men 
killed, and for horses dying on duty: by the 12th a report came 
in that four belonging to the party which had proceeded with 
Major Newport's kafila to Dhadar had died from want of forage 
and fatigue while detained at Bagh by Lieutenant Travers. 
"Bagh," says Amiel indignantly though incorrectly, "where even 
water is not procurable without being paid for." 

Soon afterwards water was in excess instead of defect. Amiel 
writes to Bell on the 18th July "Here am I in Shikarpoor with¬ 
out a chance of seeing Janeederali without swimming there. The 
rain commenced on the afternoon of the 15th and has continued 
at intervals ever since. The country is a complete sheet of water 
and your house a mass of mud. We covered the walls with 
matting: this has been a slight protection, but I fear a few more 
showers will erase every appearance of its being brick. The natives 
are most miserably off...I hope ere long to start and look about 

thexountry.and hope to inspire a little wholesome terror into 

their mind^." The relief of the rain was only temporary. By 
the 23r4 he is writing to Bell, "The weather here is hotter than 
^ver, and the natives say for two months more we shall have 
it day and night: for my part I doubt whether there is anv 
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cool weather in this country." The forage problem, at least, 
w^as in a way to be solved. While at Rojhan under Captain 
Smee they had been compelled to send for grass from Jagan; and 
similarly while at Janidero from Bungla, three kos distance. 
With the rain and inundation together the grass soon shot up, 
and preparations for the tour were begun. 

Khan Muhomed Umerani of Minuti met Amici and offered 
his assistance in showing him the country. Amiel writes to Bell 
"if I take possession of this fort we might cut the Doomkies and 

Jekranies off. The Balooches have destroyed the two sheds 

and my house at Janeedera: have I authority to erect a few 
.sheds, as there is no shelter. I shall in all probability take up 
my residence at Kangur, as it is the largest fort and has shelter 
in the bastions for a new men." 

Meanwhile Ross Bell had been in correspondence with the 
Government of India on the subject of the Baluch plunderers, 
the disastrous result of the employment of regular troops at 
that season, and his hopes that for the time being the Levy 
would be able to restrain the raiders. He had also recommended 
that a body of Afgan Horse should be raised and employed again¬ 
st the Baluchis. Government replied that it would be necessary 
to use coercive measures against the tribes in the ensuing cold 
weather. Meanwhile two rissalas of Skinner’s Horse and the 
Gwalior rissala of Anderson’s Cavalry were being drafted to 
Upper Sind and " the number and efficiency of the Balooch 
Horse renders the raising of Afgan Horse unnecessary.’* 
In actual fact, the numbers and efficiency of the Levy left 
much to be desired. Amiel writes to E. J. Brown on the 28th 
July that he only had 128 men out of 356 available for duty in 
Shikarpur. The remainder were distributed between posts at 
Dhadar, Roghan, Jagun and Sukkur, besides providing an 
escort for the Political Agent ( to which East wick refers ironica¬ 
lly). The main body at Shikurpur were not cantoned, but 
scattered with their horses throughout the town, and the sowars 
gave considerable trouble. Amiel continues "I’ve a bad head¬ 
ache from drinking too much beer, and shall draw my letter to a 
conclusion. Sinclair who exceeded me, says, fresh salmon never 
agrees with me; curious, it never is the wine.'*—P.S. I’ve just 
heard that the forty sowars sent to Dadur have been detained 
by Travers at Bagh on account of the fighting between ( sic) 
the Balooches between that place and Dadur. I am afraid that 
for some time these men will not return (not within twenty days. 
One jamadar of foot who got some horsemen together and 
who I made a duffadar refused to go as far as Dadur. I've had 
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dreadful work getting some men who never intended leaving 
Shikarpore to start: In time we shall find out the good and 
bad."' 

On the 30th Amiel reports that Bijar Khan, the head of the 
predatory confederacy, was said to be alarmed by his preparat¬ 
ions to move out into the country, and that he might throw 
himself upon the Ameers. It should be remembered that the 
territories of the Hyderabed and Khairpur Mirs were inextricably 
mixed in the region of Shikarpur. Roughly speaking the country 
to the east and the north was under Khairpur. The rumour 
must have been deliberately circulated, for on the first August 
theDomhkis and Jakhranis took the fort of Rajan with the object 
of levying from it blackmail on the dak line. 

Amiel gave orders to his men at Mubarakpur to retake the 
fort, and followed himself, to find that three tribesmen had 
been captured. 

He now started on his tour. Only those who have moved 
about this tract in August, (camping in well-constructed bunga¬ 
lows, and supplied with ice and stores of all kinds, in these de¬ 
generate days) can appreciate the hardships of Amiel on his 
poineer trip. The country was altogether unknown, and, 
where it was not desert, covered with dense jungle: its inhabi¬ 
tants, if not openly hostile, unwilling or afraid to give assistance 
or true information: the Levy unproved, intriguing, and as 
soon became evident, addicted to tyrannising over and 
plundering the people: the only shelter ruined forts or '‘kacha” 
sheds. 

Amiel’s first camp was at Janidero, where he arrived via 
Jagan. He found that it w^as impossible to remain there, as the 
Khyeri Horse who had vainly pursued the Dombkis and Jakh¬ 
ranis had consumed all the grass, though the juari crops which 
at the same season next year Eastwick found covering the country 
round for miles, and growing nearly twenty feet high, w^re com¬ 
ing on. Amiel decided to see Khangarh to consider its eligibili¬ 
ty as a post, and in a letter to Ross Bell dated the 8th observes 
^"If I had v500 horse and the 6 pounder I w^oiild tr}" my luck against 
Chuttur and Poolajee.'’ 

By the 10th he was writing from Mubarakpur, which he 
describes as a bazar town, the fort of which was capacious and 
Strong, He had seen Khangarh on his way eastwards, and had 
ordered his Khyeris to get banias to settle there. Among the 
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advantages of this place were a house formerly occupied by the 
Killedar, and the fact that it was only a march from Minuti, 
an oasis in the desert, already mentioned by him as one of the 
principal routes taken by the raiders on their incursions. 

Ross Bell seems now to have decided to employ Amiel in 
the capacity of a political or rather intelligence officer, for the 
latter replies on the 13th ‘'thanks for obtaining for me an 
appointment not only congenial but well-paid. 1 am only 
afraid my talents are more in riding horses than writing letters. 
He had found Mubarakpur a good place lor grass and began to 
get his horses fit. His next move would be a visit to Thul. He 
proceeds “Rumour took me towards Khangarh, but I found no 
enemy, though I offered 100 Rupees for pukka information.. 

.the only drawback is the heat and miserable sheds. Fm 

obliged to live in that in truth after a ride of 12 as this 
morning I’m more inclined to sleep than any other thing.'" 

He visited the villages and forts in the neighbourhood, and 
the appearnce of the Sarcar's representative was noised abroad, 
for he received a letter from Bibi Sultan Begum of Shahpur (of 
whom he writes facetiously “unfortunately she's old”) containing 
a story of the miseries she endured at the hands of the robber 
bands. By the 17th the cattle of the Levy had eaten all the 
grass round Mubarakpur, and Amiel decidetl to move on Mirpur, 
three kos distant, where he hoped to intercept the raiders* 
camels which were sent there to obtain grain. It was rumoured 
in the country that Bijar Khan was trying to persuade the Syeds 
of Shahpur to intercede for him. Amiel sent a spy to Chattr. 
His Kyhris were now in expectation of having their old lands 
restored to them. He says “they are the only friends Govern¬ 
ment has in this country. I feel an interest in the men and 
should like to see Kamai-Khan once more in possession of his 
country.” 

Amiel now moved on to Thul accompanied by Sher Mahomed 
Burdi, of whom he writes “his advisor in the shape of a fat Syud is 
one of those men taught from infancy to conceal the truth. They 
are our servants, yet keep the camels they have taken either by 
force themselves or as lords of the land from others.” It will 
be remembered that Sher Mahomed Burdi was one of the two 
Chiefs whom we had taken into .service in June to protect the 
country from the predatory tribes. As hitherto their efforts 
in this capacity had not been subjected to any real supervision, 
it was scarcely surprising to find them making capital out of their 
new position; but Sher Mahomed was now ordered to dance attend 
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dance upon the Political authorities, and after the capture and 
execution of the notorious Saula, the Burdis ceased to be the 
scourge they formerly had been to the eastern half of Upper Sind. 
Amiel had now entered the territory of the Khairpur branch of 
the Jaipur House, and he seems to have met its future ruler. 
'"The Hakim of Meerpur, Alice Moorad,. a very indepen¬ 

dent sort of character, built a bridge over a nullah which broke 
down and spoiled all my kit. After I had threatened, f another 
did so, to shave him, the bridges became strong and passable. 
These men have no gentlemanly feelings, to deal with them as 
equals is throwing away time. Those who really do our work 
we must take by the hand; the remainder must be kept down to 
the grindstone. The sheds become worse as I advance Although 
this (Thul) is a town, yet inside the fort there s not a place equal 
to an English pig-sty. 

“Since having the Belooch Corps I have taken every means 
of ascertaining the dispositions oi the different jemadars. 
From what Uvo observed the Khyrees and Piirclest es would 
be the only people on whom any dependence could be placed. 
Abdul Kureem and his brotlier Abdul Ghmiee Klum T would 
rely on. And from what Uve seen Jemadar Abdul Haleem Khan 
is th only one who is not mixed up with the potty intrigues 

going on in this part of the country . Jemadar Ulifi 

Khan is Zamindar of the village of Zukriel and altho' not a par¬ 
taker in the spoils yet he does not wish stolen property to be re¬ 
covered, having threatened the .scout in our employ to be re¬ 
venged on him when the English left the coast clear. Jarnadar 
Ghoolam Khan is a plausible soft-spoken Douranee, always 
vaunting of what his tribe could do. He is connected with all the 
Shikarporeans; many being under him, most of them perfectly 
useless as soldiers. He is always in arrears to myself and his 
sowars ; in fact Uvo more trouble with him than all the re¬ 
mainder. It appears from what I can glean from listening to 
their conversation that he consideis the service of the Feringees 
as a Pis-aller. At present reform is impossible : it must be done 
gradually. I shall not take (except Khyherees) and the charac¬ 
ters whom I find useless can be gradually got rid of. These men 
may be individually brave yet as a body they are useless. To 
pursue Jekranees or Doomkees, or take the post to Dadur, 
Shikarporeans may do ; ior the purpose of forming a Russallah 
Hindus and Punjabee men are the fellows. We shall ere long 
know niore of their work, as yet we've been in the dark. By 
employing Beloochees we add, in case of their becoming ene¬ 
mies to their efficency in arms and hor.ses, until the opportunity 
occurs of their turning aganist us," 
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The last half of this letter has only to be considered in the 
light of subsequent events for us to realise the justice of AmieFs 
observations. He was indeed unduly optimistic of the Levy's 
ability to deal with the Dombkis and Jakhranis. The raiders 
had so far avoided him, and like every one else at this time he did 
not understand the Baliich method of fighting; to evade coming 
to close quarters until in a strong superiority, and then to fight 
with dauntless valour. A taste of the real capabilities of the 
tribesmen was in store for him. But Amiel's estimate of the 
materials for a rissala, and his opinion of the undesirability of 
recruiting Baluchis for this service, anticipate in an interesting 
way the conclusions of John Jacob on this subject. Writing 
fourteen years later, on the Brahuis, Afghans and Pathans con¬ 
sidered as recruits for our armies, Jacob makes it clear that his 
bad opinion of these races as soldiers extends also to the Baluch. 
He concludes his remarks '‘Were I proceeding on service against 
the tribes bordering on our frontier I should consider the real 
strength of my force to be increased by the absence of such sol¬ 
diers. They could not be trusted without imminent risk of 
failure and disgrace." From the first Jacob declined to enlist 
Baluchis and Afghans in the Sind Irregular Horse, for which 
he recruited almost exclusively Hindustani Mussulmans. 

But to return to our pioneer. In a letter written from 
Mubarakpur on his return from Thul four days later, Amiel 
shows his estimate of Jemadar Alief Khan was correct. Some 
stolen government camels were recovered from Ghana, and this 
worthy claimed them as his own. "These men" (the local 
population and the Jemadars) says Amiel with resignation "are 
all related to each other or friends." Raman Burdi was a similar 
case. In the same letter he reports that the water in the Begari,— 
then the size of a large 'karia' and half choked with jungle— 
had risen again. By the 31st August he was back in Shika.rpur, 
arranging for the security of the dak to Bagh, and at length 
successfully persuading "three miserable Hindoos" to reside at 
Janidero. His auxiliaries continued their.double game. He 
reports "Slier Mahomed Boordee has patched up a treaty with the 
Boogtees ; only a week hence he offered to march against them 
with his whole tribe. We shall never get these men to under¬ 
stand us until a few have their brains knocked out; they imagine 
we fear them, from paying them so w^ell." A report came in that 
Bijar Khan Dombki had sent his men to Rohjan to levy black¬ 
mail on the dak once more, and he sent one of the jemadap, 
Itbar Khan Khyri, from Mubarakpur to seize them. Amiel 
concludes his letter "I understand the General is taking the 
field next month. He'll find it very hot work : the plunderers 
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will keep. I wish he would give me a few auxiliary horse and a 
six pounder. Without the latter it would be folly as the vil¬ 
lages contain enclosures with embrasures for matchlocks. The 
Time will yet come for our revenge, until whicli time we must 
keep quiet.*' 

One piece of information picked up by Amiel on his tour 
was that some Hindus of Mirpur farmed the tran.s-clesert trade 
in tobaccoo, bhang, sweetmeats and cloth from the Hyderabad 
Government. To stop this would naturally cause loss to the 
Mirs: but though the banias pretended that they could take se¬ 
curity for the sale of these goods on arrival at Chattr exclusively 
to Hindus, their customers were actually the Jakhranis and 
Dombkis. The tribesmen were also largely dependant on Sind 
for grain, the bare hills and the patches of cultivation on their 
border producing insufficient supplies except in the most favour¬ 
able seasons : and the Buglis at least, did not steal all that they 
needed. 

A peaceable visit of some men of this latter tribe to Thul 
to purchase grain gave Amiel the opportunity of sending Jema¬ 
dar Abdul Karim from Mubarak and he captured nine tribes¬ 
men and several camel loads of corn. In the same letter as this 
questionable achievement is reported, he records a real success 
in the capture of a number of prisoners by the expedition to 
Rojhan referred to above, and requests favourable notice of its 
leader, Jemadar Itbar Khan Kyheri. Amiel recommended that 
the fort of Rojhan should again be permanently occupied by 
foot, not horse, as there was no forage there ; the advantage be¬ 
ing (obviously) the facility of gaining information of raids, and 
preventing the freebooters from obtaining water and food after 
crossing the desert. The Khyri foot were at this time at Khan- 
pur, to protect their own families, as their old enemies had threat¬ 
ened to pay them a visit : doubtless annoyed by the growing 
strength and influence of the tribe whom they had driven from 
their ancestral lands, and so into British service. The problem 
of fodder was even more acute at Barshori, the next stage of the 
kafila route. We have already mentioned this horrible spot, 
surrounded by thirty miles of desert featureless as a calm sea, 
where the first disasters overtook Major Newport's convoy at the 
end of May. A post of twenty men was maintained here for 
guarding the dak. Eastwick who visited Barshori in the follow¬ 
ing year, writes of it characteristically. *‘This hole boasts of a 
chief, whose motto should be 'better to reign in Hell than serve 
in Heaven,' "and this agreeable place, in which the delay of an 
hour seems protracted to infinite ages," Amiel recommended 
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that his men there should be given an allowance of Rs. 5 per 
man, since grain was only obtainable at prohibitive prices. 

For some time after his return to Shikarpur Ainiel had to 
give attention to the Western side of his extensive beat. The 
Jamalis round Rojhan were found to be hand in glove with the 
raiders from across the desert, and this was the explanation of 
an incident he recalls from the strenuous days in May which 
he had spent in vain pursuit of robbers who had stolen camels. 
“When the Russeldar and myself were come up with them he 
(Suleman Jamali) called out to the robbers ‘you’d better be off, 
as Itibar Khan and the Khyerecs are close behind'—the robbers 
themselves related this at Minootie.” Another prominent man 
of this tribe Laslikar Khan, explained a suspicious absence from 
Rojhan by saying that he had been cultivating fields near 
Minuti; by a strange coincidence, no doubt, the Jammalis and 
other Baluchis had looted a kafila of Hindus’ goods at just that 
time, in August : and the unfortunate owners had gone to Rojhan 
to pay the blackmail. 

Amiel got information that the Jamalis had concealed their 
loot at Rojhan in the fort while he was paying a surprise visit 
to Khangarh on the night of the lOth-lltli, when, in addition, 
he captured eleven Suhriani Khosas. He seems to have laid 
some of the Rojhan Jamalis by the heels, for on the I2th Septem¬ 
ber he writes “my menagerie is increasing every day :—what is 
to be done with all these fellows? My trip has proved a good 
one, not so much from the number of prisoners as the information 
they have given us. I always doubted the Jamalees, altho' 
Eastwick called them as well as the Khosas quiet people. What 
fools the Baloochecs must imagine ns to be ! I should like to hang 
a few ; an example would be very thing; they would then know 
we were not playing with them. The information against 
Lushkiir Khan is, plundering tlu' kafila mentioned in my letter to 
Postans, the son of Liiskur Klian having (stolen) sixteen camels 
when Major Newport's delachmcnt inarclied ; these he sold.'* 
Amiel concludes “yesterday f was so completely knocked up for 
want of good for four days iha( at one time f doubted my ability 
of riding back again.” 

A rumour now reached liim that the arch freo-booter, 
Bijar Khan, was intending to give himself Tip, together with Var 
Shah, one of the Syeds of Shahpur, whose position at this period 
seems to have been (under compulsion) Chnrsh to Bijar's 
unique form of State. Amiel, in anxiety not to lose the fun, 
says he would like to know the Brigadier's plan of operations; 
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By this time he was alone in lus command, Lieutenant Sinclair 
his former coadjutor, having been detailed on the much less 
arduous and more profitable duty of proceeding in charge of a 
beautiful boat a present to the new Sikh Maliarajali Kharak 
Singh, for the successful performance of which lie received, and 
was allowed l)y Government to retain, a sword with a jewelled 
scabbard and a charger! Amid remained to plough a lonely 
furrow. 

His next trip was to a \ illage called Jalbani, about forty 
miles west (d' Shikajpur, wlu're he had lieard stolen Government 
property was concealed. He found the fort and village deserted; 
a horseman from Shikai pur had commuiucatod news of his visit, 
giving time to remove everything. One of his Jemadars, Abdul 
Karim assaulted a man when drunk with bhang. Amiel says 
‘'as a soldier I think he would liglit like the devil, but these men 
have not been accustomed to control.I hope by being con¬ 

stantly with them to find out many who have merel}^ entered 
our service for the purpose of plundering whenever the opportun¬ 
ity occurs, and turning out such will be the most effective way 
of eradicating the evil.” 

His words were prophetic ; for his next letter to Bell, dated 
September 23rd reports a fight between his men under Itbar 
Khan and some Burdis in Abdur Rahman Biirdi’s village, which 
which seems to have been a scjuabblc about plunder, though 
many government camels were recovered. Postans mentions 
that he went to Mubarakpur to inquire into the circumstances of 
this outrage, in which the Levy cut up a number of perfectly in¬ 
nocent Burdis; he secured the ringleaders, but they managed to 
escape. Amici arrived too late lor the fracas, but writes 
from Mubarakpur two days later that the Levy were quite 
adepts at plundering and that had dismissed some of them. 

More congenial was the task of getting information about 
the country beyond the northern desert. He says “Bijarkhan 
Doomki’s 'diV has gone. He wished for an asylum in the Boog- 
tie country but Beebruk said no. He then sought out the 
Murees, but they likewise politely declined the honour. In 
fact, it merely requires 500 sowars to go across the desert to do 

for him.the men in this part of the country are in a fine 

state of subordination, and Til wager my existence that a sowar 
of mine shall go from Shikarpore to Dadur without anyone en¬ 
deavouring to hurt him, always excepting our friends the Doom- 
kies and Jakranees ;but their time is nearly out, and thereafter 
I anticipate splendid shikar/' 
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Again the over-confidence : what says the Persian proverb ? 
* When you set out to hunt the deer you should be prepared for 
the lion.*' It did not occur to Amiel that possibly he might 
be the quarry ! The letter continues “Last night a Khyree 
named Abdulla, a relative of Kamal Khan and Itibah Khan*s 
came from Chuttur and gave himself up to the latter. It appears 
he was concerned in some robbery and fled to Beeja Khan. 
He is under restriant but his being a relation prevented me from 
sending him to Shikarpur as a prisoner ; one man would not swell 
my list of prisoners and it would be the cause of much 'Badnamee' 
being attached to Kamal Khan. He has not spoken about the 
man, and even Itigah Khan is willing to cut his throat should I 
give the hookum. I think some good information may be 
derived from keeping him and this is more valuable than his 
services working in irons.“ 


Such was the first appearance on our stage of the most useful 
and most faithful auxiliary we had yet gained in this country. 
As guide to Billamore’s expedition, of which more anon, and in 
1840 to Brown,Clarke, and Clibborn, his loyalty never wavered 
even in the face of utter disaster to those he served. Eastwick 
describes him as “a very handsome young man, with long dark 
brown ringlets, curling to his shoulders, and hazel eyes. 

But we anticipate AmieTs next letter, dated 24th September 
was addressed to Postans then Assistant Political Agent, Shikar¬ 
pur. It is in a truculent vein though the Levy had let its com¬ 
mander down badly. The jemadar (Ghulam Khan) and sowars 
sent to Rojhan to collect the Jamali prisoners improved the 
shining hour by looting the inhabitants. Of the surrounding 
Sind villages, collecting a large booty of goats, sheeps, and other 
property and nearly causing a serious rupture betwen the 
British and the Mirs’ government. Amiel had now to tell his 
jemadars that “the first fellow found plundering will be strung 
up. This I shall carry into execution. It is useful, people who 
do not know these fellows making (suggestions ?) andf giving 
advice as to your conduct; they know nothing what it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to do.These chaps arc ruled by kindness 

and tyranny, the first for good men, the latter for rascals. If a 
man does not obey my hookam Tve fifty fellows whoTl cut him 
down, and it is the knowledge of this that makes them* fear me 
I intend administering an oath to the jemadars and men 

to fish up some concealed property . Mr. Bell writes 

that he wishes for information of thp country. To go in it is 
Impossible without being allowed to bross the ^ i 
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To Bell on this same subject of the looters, Amiel writes 
“these jemadars were employed from being the first to offer their 
services to Eastwick". He also mentions that they had a practice 
of changing their men without consulting him. As to the state 
of the country for the rejected expedition against the robbers, 
he observes “Fm afraid water and grain will totally fail. Even 
at this time the 'Begarree' the largest nullah in this part of the 
country is nearly dry.“ 

On the 1st October he reports to Bell .heard that the 

Bugtis were assembling on the Northern edge of the desert, but 
were deterred from crossing owing to my presence at Mubarick- 
pur with a detachment of the 3rd Auxiliary Horse,’* (which had 
lately been moved up to Upper Sind and placed under Amiel’s 
command). “On returning 1 left men to oppose them is certain 
villages. They came across on the 30th September and drove 
off cattle from near Meerpur. Our men followed them over the 
desert to a watering place near Shahpur, where they left the 
cattle, which were recovered.” 

The hot weather was now almost over. Who, among those 
who have served in Upper Sind, does not know the thrill of those 
October mornings and evenings when ‘the breath of winter 
comes from far away’? And never was it more gladsome than 
in 1839, for men denied the laurels of Ghazni and the invigorat¬ 
ing air of Afghanistan, who had dragged out a miserable existence 
in tents and sheds in the worst climate in the world, inglorious 
guardians of commissariat and communications, harassed not 
only by elusive enemies, but by impossible demands from the Ad¬ 
vance, while Brigadier and Political Agent indulged in furious 
recriminations :—to these the prospects of an expedition gave 
a piquant relish to the dawning season. 

For Amiel, the first earnest of future activity was a requisi¬ 
tion from Clibborn, the Brigadier Major at Sukkur, for 150 men 
to acccompany the dak to Dhadar—the re-opening of the kafila 
line. But better things were in store. Before we turn to the 
next phase of the Levy’s activities, it would be as well to pause 
and see in what estimation they were held by others,before the 
acid test of real conflict was applied. 

Eastwick writes “on the 12th October a body of horse, called 
the Biluch Corps, arrived with their commander, Lieutenant 
Amid, Oh the principle of “lucus a non lucendo” these men 
were called the Biluch Corps, they being Afghans, Pathans and 
Kafairis Some of them were 
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fine looking men: but they were in general mounted on raw 
nags, that looked as if they had been fed on sand for the last year. 
Their pay was insufficient—for forage in the desert places where 
they were employed was dear and scanty—yet they were to 
pursue the hill robbers, men who pride themselves on the 
fleetness of their steeds/’ 

An official report on the Levy was written to Government 
by Ross Bell on the day following its appearance in Shikarpur, 
thus described by Eastwick. The plan of raising men through 
the local chiefs had not worked well, as cill but the Khyris 
were found to be in league with the plunderers, and to be fur¬ 
nishing them with information. An attempt to enlist Afghans 
from the region of Dera Ghazi Khan had produced only twenty 
men. Meanwhile Government camels grazing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shikarpur were still being carried off. Amici had 
not enough men to do more than protect the daks with 
escorts, and Government camels had to graze on the Sukkur 
side of Shikarpur. 

Such as it was, however, the Levy was ordered to advance 
across the desert to clear the way for the regular troops, Postans 
having previously satisfied himself that supplies would bo 
available as far as Khangarh. On the 15th October Amiel ro 
ceived from Ross Bell orders to proceed from Shikarpur to 
Mubarakpur, Khangarh, Minuti and Shahpur, sinking wells for a 
large detachment : to take possession of Shahpur in the name 
of the British Government, to move on to Chattr and reconnoitre 
it: and,if a much inferior force was holding the place to blow open 
the gates, take possession of it, and sink wells. Next day 
he was furnished with a proclamation to be issued in the villages, 
occupied by Jakhranis and Dombkis to hand over their lands to 
Kamal Khan, the Khyrie chief and ci-devant owner of them, 
and letters addressed to Baloch Khan Dombki at Lahri, Bibrak 
Khan Bugti, and the Syeds of Shahpur. 

The game was afoot. 

On the 21st October Amiel was writing from Mubarakpur, 
and gives his opinion of the force necessary to extirpate the nest 
of plunderers in Chattr, Phulaji and the neighbourliood. 
One regiment of Native Infant^, one or two ^^uns and some 
Irregular Horse would be quite sufficient. The guns were 
r^nired as “every village has a fort or walled enclosiure: usually 
so badly built that thf? eapoiediMldMi^a^ 
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open/' He gives two alternative routes from Shikarpur to Shah- 
])ur with full details of water and other supplies available and 
continues “Eighty Khyree foot in Khangarh will be useful in 
getting the guns across the desert. If some Irregular Horse 
could be assembled to the north of Phulajee and advance from 
thence, it would prevent the plunderers from fleeing in that direc¬ 
tion. When the roads to the North and West are closed, the hills 
to tlic East where the Boogties reside cannot afford the shelter 
long, even supposing Beeburuk the Chief would so far incur the 
risk of two-fold vengeance from our Government as to give the 
plunderers an asylum within his territory. Of this there is little 
probability, the latest accounts stating that on Beeja Khan’s 
wishing to proceed in that direction he was not allowed to do so. 

"It is not to be expected that a band of plunderers will 
fight for the country they now have possession of, altho’ the chief 
might wish to do so. His want of wealth and authority over 
the lawless set who have nominally acknowledged him as leader 
(from the situation of the country he at present possesses being, 
li'om its proximity to Sinde, the most eligible from which they 
might sally out to plunder the inhabitants dwelling on this side 
of the desert) will preclude his making any great resistance. 
This is supposing a Force marched against them. Against a 
detaclunent of Irregular Horse they might so far forget themsel¬ 
ves as to retire to one of the numerous forts; in that case a block¬ 
ade for a few days, or the arrival of a gun, would unkennel them. 

“When the infantry have possession of Chuttur and Phulajee 
the Irregular Horse and Belooche Levy will have to rout them 
out of the hills and strongholds they will fly to. To do this 
effectually I would recommend that a galloper gun be attached 

to the Belooche Corps.an outpost might be sent to 

Bagh, to close that way of escape. The Chandis and Mugsis 
might be made useful ; it would put their friendship to the test, 
and they themselves at the same time prevented from plundering 
the country which I fear will be their principal occupation, and 
make their enmity towards the Jekranees and Doombkis increase 
as the opportunity of partaking largely of their plunder, with^ 
out great danger to themselves, and at the same time being 

revenged on their enemies, presents itself . should the 

first town we possess ourselves of be protected from plunder, the 
inhabitants will remain and others who have fled return ; and no 
doubt the country will in a short time again become asjourish- 
ing and populous as it is refjreseiited to have been before the 
Jekranees and Doombkis obtaii^d possession of it/' 
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Here we have Amiel spreading himself in his quasi-politi¬ 
cal capacity :—^sanguine, full of ideas based on imperfect know¬ 
ledge, and jumping to conclusions. But he did not neglect the 
practical side of his duty, to prepare the route to be followed by 
the regular troops. In a letter written on the same day he re¬ 
ports having sent 28 cart-loads of flour to Khangarh, and the 
arrival of 29 in Mubarakpur. For “kurbee/' juari crops that 
had withered for want of water were being pruchased. Wheels 
were needed to work the wells in these two places while he had 
cleaned out that in the fort at Mubarakpur, as the soil was such 
that *kacha' wells could not be dug in it. 

Meanwhile the enemy were not idle. Ross Bell, on his 
arrival at Shikarpur on the 22nd, was met with the news that 
Bijar Khan Dombki, with Darya Khan and Turk Ali Jakhranis, 
the robber triumvirate had crossed the desert from Phulaji via 
Barshori, north and west of AmiePs line of march, devastating 
the western and cultivated tracts of Kachhi, plundering the vil¬ 
lages and destroying the wells as they went along ; while the local 
authorities of Mehrab Khan of Kelat removed all the grain to 
the western hills, extorting money from the inhabitants and 
preparing to cut the green crops. Amiel was ordered to push on 
towards Phulaji, to attempt to cut off the raiders. But it was too 
late. On the 24th he writes from Khangarh that Kamal Khan 
with his Khyeris and others, in all 287 strong, had started for 
Minuti, and that he was following next day. But the robbers had 
returned from the raid with their accustomed celerity and had 
partially filled up the wells at Minuti. He continues “Reports 
say that they are mustering at Shahpur : return we cannot, and 
all I require is the 6-pounder in front of the quarter-guard at 
Shikarpore: Down’s men in the left flank (company) know how to 
use it, and the very knowledge of its having started will do more 
than Major Billamore bringing, slowly, 50 howitzers. With 
men like the plunderers every thing depends on advancing. If 
we rentain in Shahpoor many days without any appearance of a 
Force coming from Shikarpore report says they’ll muster in 
force. I’ve a few locals, and altogether with me, with Khyheree 
horse and foot, 403. I care for the rascals, but neither water or 
juaree is procurable at Minoutee, so on we go. 24-pounders are 
difficult things to get over the desert: had a six-pounder been 
here this morning the Khyerees would have taken it on even if 
obliged to drag it themselves.” 

Amiel duly pushed on from Minuti, after taking possession 
of the place in the name of the British Government and seeiiag 
that water for 500 men was available ; and leaving Jemadar Ain 
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Khan with a few men in Shahpur, was in Chattr on the 18th. He 
found the plunderers had retired on Phulaji, after failing in an 
attempt to destroy the wells at Chattr, and so determined to fol¬ 
low them up, after reassuring the inhabitants. He now was able 
to attend to his other instructions, and in a second letter re¬ 
ports that Baluch Khan, the Dombki Chief, had not yet made 
his appearance, though Inayat Shah (one of the Syeds of Shah¬ 
pur) with Mir Hassan, later to earn notoriety, had been despatch¬ 
ed *‘So that Biburruk may be assured of one faith, a thing these 
men have not been accustomed to .... I made his minister a 
present of 100 Rupees which I hope youTl approve of ; it may 
induce the Boogties to bring in provisions for our troops. The 
bazar at Shahpore is getting on famously, and Tve no doubt in 
in a few days this will be a second Burlington Arcade.'' 

Ross Bell wrote back from his camp at Kunda, west of 
Barshori that no presents should be sent to any Bugti or Dombki:- 
the British Government was not going to bribe these plunderers! 
They were being offered a pardon on terms, and Amiel was direct¬ 
ed not to enter into any engagements with them. 

The march of Major Billamore with the Force which had been 
detailed for the duty of suppressing or exterminating the robber 
tribes were delayed by lack of carriage, and Amiel's impatience 
daily grew. His letter to Bell dated 31st October, shows sign of 
having been written in great excitement. 

Darya Khan Jakhrani and his freebooters had looted Phula¬ 
ji presumably having given up hope of holding the place, made 

off on the appearance of the Levy. Amiel writes".until the 

infantry arrive they cannot be hunted out.Itibah Khan and 

Abdul Hulleem had a skirmish at Phulajee with Darya Khan: 
the wounded were only two horses. The Jekranees are wander¬ 
ing about and come to the nullah for water. I took a sweep 
round the country this morning without being fortunate enough 

to come on any of the rascals.Belooch Khan has not made his 

appearance, nor has our friend Biburuk, The fact is, Major 
Billamore and the guns are long on the road : had I commanded 
the detachment every man should have carried two seers of flour 
and I'd have crossed the desert and pushed on. Our Field- 
officers are mere old women, and I do not expect the pultan for 
week". 

This Was coming in rather strong. Amiel's temperament 
was naturally self-confident, and from the beginning of his corres¬ 
pondence with Ross Bell he had been on terms of intiiriacy to 
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which the Political Agent admitted few of his subordinates. He 
was riding for a fall. The delay was exasperating : but Billamore 
was not to blame. Amiel writes next day that Baluch Khan had 
appeared, and had been assured as to the maintenance of his 
position. He continues am going to Shahpore for the purpose 
of getting Major Billamore to leave 25 men at that place. Beeja 
Khan is piling up stores and making preparations: these infantry 
are very slow. Billamore halted at Minoutie in consequence 
of something going wrong among the guns. If they do not push 
on I shall try my fate alone: had the pultan been a little faster 
Phulajee might have been in some measure saved"'. 

The Political Agent was just then making strenuous efforts 
to collect grain for the expedition. As already observed, the 
Khan of Kelat's minions in Kachhi were doing their best 
to remove the crops before the British could get at them. Ross 
Bell sent his Assistant, K. J. Brown, to stop this; and with a 
troop of the 1st Light Cavalry he surprised the Khan’s naib, 
Mahamed Amin, and arrested him. This had a good efiect: 
the crops were saved, though the stored grain had been removed. 
^‘This country,"says Bell in his report to the Government of 
India," has been for years past in a state of anarchy, and latterly 
the tyranny of Mehrab Khan’s naibs has been such that up¬ 
wards of three-quarters of the population have migrated to 
Sind". Major Newport, who had remained in command of the 
depot of Dhadar after his desert ordeal in May and June, was also 
collecting supplies for the force. 

Billamore at length arrived at Chattr and Amiel heard from 
him that he had asked for the services of Lieutenant Vardon and 
the detachment of Light Cavalry recently come to Upper Sind. 
This did not fall in with AmieTs views on the subject, and he 
writes to Bell "as the rascals would not face us in the plains in 
the first instance there’s very little likelihood of their showing 
themselves in sufficient force to require regulars: they are never 
in that compact body that a charge would disperse them. What 
we require are a few infantry to knock them out of the hills. 
Vardon’s horse among mountains would be useless, and only 

increase the quantity of commissariat stores.should the 

detachment under Vardon join the head-quarters of the Regi¬ 
ment. I should feel obliged by your obtaining permission and 
allowing him to do duty with me. He is anxious to do so, and 
leaving the Regiment will be no loss as he has not charge of a 
troop. By having someone to look after accounts and other 
things I should have time to explore the country, find out and 
pursue plunderers, etc," 
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This was written on the 18th November, and it is amusing 
to read Billamore^s view of the case. Jacob tells us that Billamo- 
re hated writing:—to such an extent that his only report on his 
successful campaign was a verbal one. However, when he did 
write it was to some purpose, as will be gathered from a letter 
addressed to Ross Bell from Phulaji one day after AmieLs. 

'T beg to urge the necessity of Lieutenant Vardon's cavalry 
joining me as speedily as possible, as with them I can reconnoitre 
the country and obtain much better knowledge of it than 
from the Balooch Horse: indeed the only information I have as 
yet gained has been from the European Officers with me, 
who for two successive mornings have been to the hills to 
examine them and to report, as to the practicability of carrying 
guns amongst them; and the report, as far as they were able to 
go, was favourable for that purpose. With the Cavalry I can 
penetrate much further, and being under discipline they will 
be less likely to be observed than a set of men whose only 
object appears to be galloping about the country without bring¬ 
ing me any intelligence that I can rely on.'' 

Amiel, however, continued in his complacency. It is neces¬ 
sary to mention that his command was altogether independent 
of feillamore’s; and this fact, coupled with a strong probability 
that their relations when serving with the regiment——for both 

were officers of the 1st Grenadiers-had not been of the best, 

explains the friction, which was soon to have an unfortunate 
effect. On the 10th, Amiel reports the country between the edge 
of the desert of the hills as quiet, though he suspected that the 
plunderers were lying up in the juari fields by day. When the 
harvest came they would have to leave the plains. Meanwhile 
Captain Raitt, Billamore's second in command, arrested Baluch 
Khan Dombki, presumably under the impression that he was 
connected with Bijar Khan; and Amiel had the satisfaction 
of correcting this error. Ahmed Khan, a son of Bibrak, theBugti 
Chief, had come in and acknowledged himself the subject of the 
British Government, undertaking to seize the property and 
families of Jakhranis in Bugti territory, and treat the plun¬ 
derers as enemies, and even offering to accompany Amiel with 
fifty horse men. Amiel does not vouchsafe an opinion on the 
value of these asseverations. Next day he writes *‘...1 am conti¬ 
nually wandering about between this (Chattr) and the hills, 
hut have not been lucky enough to fall in with any of them. My 
own men as yet have not recovered the funk; the sight of a 
Jakranee puts them out. I should like to flesh them....the only 
fear of the Doombkies and Jakranees escaping is their proceeding 
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to Rojhan to the east of the hills into the Seik country: I 
shall write to Dost Khan Chief of the Muzzarees and likewise the 
Seik authorities....Inayat Shah and Doulat Shah came here with 
Ahmed Khan Boogtie, the former having proceeded to Trukkee 
with Meer Hussan to satisfy Beeburuk regarding our good faith 
.after Beeja Khan’s flight people have come back to the coun¬ 
try: I am making Kamal Khan make a list of them, disarming 
them for the present, they say they are cultivators, but probab¬ 
ly many are plunderers.I find great difficulty in obtaining 

information regarding the Murree country, few people having 
proceeded into a country where neither food nor habitation is 
procurable.” 

And now at last the opportunity of ‘ fleshing ’ the Levy 
came. 

Amiel arrived on the morning of the 13th November off 
Phulaji, where Billamore was encamped. What followed may 
be told in the words of his official report to Ross Bell. 

‘'About 11 o'clock intelligence was brought in that some 
camels were being driven off. I immediately mounted and went 
after the plunderers. After going about a mile T was informed 
that infantry and horsemen were in my front. This was after¬ 
wards contradicted, only eight horsemen showing themselves. I 
continued to advance in the direction of the hills, the—Khyerees 
having under Itbah Khan gone on in advance. I was to the 
right with the Russuladar, one duffadar and ten sowars of the 
3rd Bengal Local Horse, and about 30 sowars under Duffadar 
Syed Ghoolam Shah. 

“Seeing some horsemen edging off to the right, I concluded 
them to be the horsemen supposed to have driven off the camels. 

I therefore moved at a quick pace to the right, and seeing the 
Khyerees draw up thought the horsemen had escaped into the 
hills, and went on : but I suddenly found myself within shot of at 
least 500 infantry and many horsemen. I called to the Khyerees 
to assemble round me and to open a fire retiring towards Phoola- 
jee, as the Grenadiers and guns were coming up. The Khye¬ 
rees from the quick pace they had come at once dispersed and I 
could not get them to assemble round me or open fire to stop the 
enemy, who continued to advance. I am sorry to say the Khye¬ 
rees not behaving as I thought they would, I was obliged ta 
retreat at a good pace towards Phoolajee, during which two of 
the Local Horse were killed and two wounded, 8 of Duffadar' 
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Ghoolam Shah's men, and I believe 15 Khyerees. I have now 
no reliance on the Khyerees and shall bring the detachment of 
the 3rd Local Horse on here. 

heard yesterday that Ahmed Khan Boogtie, dissatisfied 
with the manner I received him, had sent two men to Dodah 
Muree for the purpose of combining the Murees, Boogties and 
Jekranees to meet us. I therefore hope as these men have come 
into the plains and the Khyerees have behaved so ill, not hav> 
ing supported me in the least, you'll despatch Lieutenant Vardon 
with the Cavalry and a few Local Horse, if able to spare them, 
with the least possible delay." 


Thus Amiel in one of his rare official despatches to Bell. A 
demi-official written the same day is almost illegible. "I am 
sorry to say the Khyerees unknowingly took me into a com¬ 
plete ambush, and my fellows have suffered in consequence. 
However, I cannot rely on my Levy. And therefore earnestly 
entreat that Vardon and cavalry and some local Horse may be 
sent —this cutting up my men will fill them with (illegible) that 
the camels will be the next they'll attack. I cannot from excite¬ 
ment write much, but of this be assured, that my Levy are useless, 
the Khyerees especially so—and should some Local Horse not 
come as soon as possible, the plunderers will cut up our line of 
communication. The ambush was well planned, I was close 
to the foot-men without seeing them—what could I do with ten 
Locals ?-" 

Alas for Amiel and his fond hopes of hunting down by him¬ 
self Bijar Khan and his rascals, thus showing the plodding Re¬ 
gulars the value of mobility ! He had overtaken the infantry at 
a smart pace on his way out, but this had been nothing to the 
speed of his men on their return in full flight. Bitterly must he 
have regretted his easy resignation to the impossibility of instill¬ 
ing real discipline into the Levy: it was as though the six months 
of his command had gone for nothing, in spite of all his energy 
and care. Worst of all, his discomfiture had taken place under 
the eyes of brother officers of the 1st Grenadiers. 

As to other narratives of the affair, Jacob is restrianed if 
sardonic : Eastwick says "his (Amiel's) men at once turned bridle 
and rode for dear life. The enemy hotly chased them and slew 
jmore than a fourth of their number. One of Amiel's native 
A. Jp. G's caught his bridle and turned his horse round; the ten 
Puna hor^^tnen kept close to him, and this small party retired 
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with less precipitation, and in better order than the rest. ‘Who^ 
was that on the white horse ?* said Bijar, after the skirmish 
was over. On being told that it was the Faringhi officer, he 
observed 'Well for him that I knew it not, or his grey horse 
should not have saved him, fleet though it was.' 


Two days later the chastened commander of the Levy reports 
his loss as 21 men killed. There was in addition other matter 
to justify pessimism. Phiilaji, after its partial destruction by 
Bijar Khan, could not be occupied in any strength: Amiel had 
failed to establish a bazaar there, and any Horse stationed in the 
place would have to be fed by the commissariat : on the other 
hand: the Baluchis having swept the country of grain were living 
on "juari. pounded gram, and other luxuries." He recommends 
that posts of Native Infantry be established at .Shahpur, Chattr, 
Phulaji and Lahri for their protection from plunderers if a Force 
proceeded into the hills. 

He had meanwhile found out a little more about the Marri 
"Country, and observes that “Kahun is spoken of as a town with a 
fort and bazar: should this prove to be the case, to effectually 
eradicate the marauders, a strong detachment of Native infantry 
must be stationed there, or the place destroyed." He procee<fe 
I am informed by Eastwick in Hyderabad that Lieutenant 
Clarke is coming to join me with a detachment of the Kutcb 
Horse. I believe Major Billamore intends remaining here until 
joined by Vardon and some local Horse. In fact, should these 
fellows continue there is no knowing the result. They are not 
sufficiently aware of the celerity a musket can be loaded with 
to fear a rush. Report says a night attack is their favourite plan. 
Two or three thousand making it upon as many hundreds is a 
ticklish affair. Major Billamore despises the idea. I however 
feel the sepoys may not be as steady as he imagines they will: 
his never having seen a shot fired has not added to his experience/* 

Though all his confidence was gone, AmiePs spite aganist the 
man destined to avenge this and all the former insults and losses 
we had sustained at the hands of the marauders was inflamed— 
and a lew days later we find more than a glimmering of the rea¬ 
son. He writes from Phulaji on the 20th November "At present 
I am perfectly useless; my sowars are in the towns and villages 
for the protection of the inhabitants, and my force at present 
in Phulaji is 60 Khyerees and 80 Patans : these must rem^n 
for the protection of the place To proceed with Major Bilta* 
more is quite impossible: hot only has he told me to keep my* 
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cowardly rascals in the fort, but will not allow any of them to 
proceed with me should I go into the hills with him, altho' he 
wished for my only support, the 24 sowars of the 3rd Locals. 
Brown tells me it is your intention to continue my Corps. I 
would recommend that an alteration be commenced as soon as 
possible. The poneys on 15 rupees a month altho’ adapted for 
convoys guards and daks are perfectly useless in war. In an ad¬ 
vance they remain behind and in retreating they are cut up by 
the enemy. 

‘T require for a commencement two or three from the Local 
Horse as jamadars and russuldars ; they having been subject to 
discipline and knowing what is required from sowars will gradually 
instil a little discipline into the men under them. We cannot 
expect that those jemadars who have been in different service for 
years, in which running away or plundering were not considered 
crimes will be strict and look after their men'\ He asks for the 
transfer of a son of the Rissaldar of the 3rd Locals and proceeds 
to other topics "As it is your wish that the Murrees should be 
driven down from the north I should like for (sic) your permiss¬ 
ion to proceed to Seebee and collect a couple of hundred Kujuks, 
By all accountsthese men are good irregular soldiers, and fear 
not my friends in the hills’" (the saying was ^Marri mi nazed ba 
koh, wa kajjak ba maidan’—Let the Marri go boast on his hills, 
the Kajjak will hold the plain country)—"’report says there are 
two roads from the north to Kahun, one from Lheree, the 
other further to the north. It is only by surounding these 
brutes we can eftectually exterminate them. Infantry, except 
by night, they’ll not attack. Regular cavarly are not the thing 
for the hills, requiring too much commissariat stores. The Kujuks 
we might dismiss whenever the work was over; I might be 
useful collecting grain, etc., which I’m told is procurable from 
Seebee. 

"Meer Hussen, Biburuk's minister, is here and denies that 

any Boogties were present whem my men were cut up.I 

am much afraid the men in the hills will get grain from the Seifc 
territories when ever pressure from the West and North is great: 
if I am to remain here I hope you will place 100 of Skinner's 
Horse under my command that I may make myself useful.” 

Next day Amiel received from Bell an official directing him, 
in view of his report of the uselessness of most of his men, to 
strike the Khyens off the strength, now that their chief Kamal 
Kba,n had been restored to his lands. He was to select depen- 
able men and give them to Billamore, while the remainder of 
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the Levy could be disbanded at Shikarpur. These orders were 
rather more drastic than Amiel had bargained for. With regard 
to the Khyeris, he replies that they would be struck off the 
Baluch Levy from the 22nd: but asks that four men should be 
retained. Two of them were wounded, and had killed two Jakh- 
ranis during his stay at Chattr. The third Jan Mahomed, was 
the man wJio had come up and caught hold of his horse's head 
when the others a ran aw^ay, entreating him not to remain as he 
was forsaken by the rest. Similarly Itbar Khan had stood by 
him, and was well known as a brave man. 


The upshot seems to have been that the Political Agent 
changed his mind and acquiesced in the continuance of the levy. 
He was in fact embarrassed by the difficulty of getting supplies 
for the Force, and by developments naturally following upon 
AmieFs failure, as is evident from a letter addressed to his 
Assistant, E. J. Brown, dated from Bagh, November 19th. 

*T have written letters to Dodah Murree and Beebuck Boogtie 
urging them to come and meet me; and have informed them that 
should they fail to do this five days after the receipt of my letter, 
and to disperse the large bands of their tribes which are in arms 
and ravaging the country, they will be treated as enemies. Should 
they themselves come or send messengers to you, be so good as to 
receive them with civility and request them to join my camp via 
Bagh. In this case you w ill send a letter and trustworthy person 
along with them. So long as the crops are not gathered in it 
is an object of the first importance to prevent them from being 
destroyed by the plundering tribes. It is also absolutely necess¬ 
ary that all the posts from Minoutee to Lehree should be held so 
as to secure the safety of the communication between Bagh and 
Rojhan. 

'T have just learned that a considerable body of well-armed 
Horse have passed this morning through Jhunoo, a village about 
half-way between Kasim-ka-Joke and Phoollajee. The Maraud¬ 
ers therefore be.sides getting in the rear of the post at Phoollajee 
are hovering near the highroad along which our convoys pass. 
Until the crops are cut I consider that it would be exceedingly 
inexpedient to have the posts of Lheree, Phoollajee, Chuttr, 
Shahpur and Minoutie without adequate protection. It will after¬ 
wards be more easy for cavalry to act with effect, and a more 
efficient body of Horse will be at Major Billamore's disposal. 
Two Rissallahs of Skinner's Horse may be expected at Sukkur 
everyday, as well as the same number of Local Cavalry fr<» 
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Lower Sind. I shall write and request Brigadier Gordon to send 
them to Major Billamore as soon as they arrive. 

He proceeds to give in detail the arrangements he had made 
with the Military authorities to secure Kachhi by Cavalry posts, 
so as to allow Billamore to act with the whole of the infantry. 

AmieLs next letter to Bell, dated from Chattr the 23rd 
November, gives his proposals for the future organisation of the 
Baluch Levy. He advised that the material should be drawn 
from **Afghans, Patans, Purdcseesand Seiks’*, that a Headquar¬ 
ter should be established, and the men encamped in the plains 
and taught to move together and gradually assimilate discipline. 
He continues ‘'I must here state my firm conviction of the inu¬ 
tility of employing Belooches ; they appear to have no other 
thought except plundering. To discipline them would be impos¬ 
sible.*' He suggests that the sowars’ pay should be raised from 
Rs. 20 per mensem to Rs. 25, as the Bengal Local Horse (the 
Irregular Cavalry, a detachment of which were under his com¬ 
mand were paid at the rate of Rs. 30.) As to their equipment, 
the Balooche Corps might be dressed in green ankrekahs, red 
turbans and waist-bands. The front rank armed with spears and 
swords, rear ranks swords and carbines. I recommend carbines 
from their being the most efficient weapon with which a horse¬ 
man can be armed; in skirmishing it is loaded with celerity, its 

range is quite sufficient and it is always ready.a pistol .... 

would complete their efficiency." He ends by urging that the 
corps be put on a proper Irregular Horse basis. 

The main interest in these proposals is that once more Amiel 
is anticipating even in some matters of detail Jacob's organizat¬ 
ion of the force which was destined to succeed in the work in 
which the Baluch Levy failed—the Sind Irregular Horse. In 
regard to the composition of his regiments, indeed, Jacob, as we 
have already observed, rejected Afghans and Pathans as well 
as Baluchis, and after experimenting with Sikhs discarded them 
by degrees. He swore by the Hindustani Mussulman—the 
"Purdesee" mentioned by Amiel. With regard to their equip¬ 
ment, Jacob writing in 1847 describes the dress of his Horse as 
"a dark green *alkelug* (tunic) white drawers, jack boots, red 
pugree and 'kumer bund* while as to arms he says "with regard to 
the arms of Irregular cavalry, after many trials, I am certain that 
th« native sword and a good percussion carbines are the only 
weapons for use save that the officers and duffedars may parry 
|)islols~th^ lance is in my opinion (formed after considerable 
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experience of its use both in the chase and in battle) useless for 
Light Cavalry. 

Amiels’ reorganization scheme was pigeon-holed for the 
time being ; “ a more efficient body of Horse being at Major Billa- 
more’s disposal.” This was the detachment of the Cutch 
Horse,— the nucleus of tlie Sind Irregular Horse—which under 
Lieutenant Walpole Clarke had ])et‘n rushed up to Kachhi. 
Amiel writes to Bell in dudgeon that Clark(^ is serving directly 
under Major Billamore..(he liad hoped, as wo liave seen, that he 
would himself be ])laced in command uf any cavalry detachment 
sent in support) while lie had 1 o remain in Sliahpur to protect the 
inhabitants. He thus missed the Imilliant affair in the Tegaf 
valley, in which Ciai ko, with greatly inferior numliers. succeeded 
in killing fifty of Bijar Khan’s horsemen. 

Preparations for the advance of the field-force were being 
hurried on, and on the 24th November Major Newport at Dhadar 
reported to Bell that he had collected the necessary supplies. 
Jacob, when writing the history of the campaign some twelve 
years later, says with regard to its commissariat with ^‘little 
or no assistance from either the Military or Civil authorities at 

headquarters. these arrangements were admirably 

made by the officers of the force” which statement, doubtless 
made in good faith and in ignorance of the efforts made by Ross 
Bell in circumstances of great difficulty, docs scant justice to the 
political officers. In fact though Jacob's Memoir, in view of the 
extreme paucity of other materials, must remain the authority 
for this campaign, it is inaccurate in several particulars ; pro¬ 
bably on account of its having been written from memory so long 
afterwards, when most of the officers who took part in it were 
dead. But we are at present concerned onlv with the events 
leading up to Billamore/s operations in the hills. 

Amiel, though relegated to Shahpur, was not confined to 
purely garrison duty. He writes to Billamore on the 25th that 
while in pursuit that morning of over a hundred Jakhranis and 
Dombkis he learned that they were assembling in strength, and 
had driven off some camels belonging to the Syed which were 
grazing near the town, the numbers of his force being known to 
them; and on these grounds asks for a reinforcement of “at least 
50 of the Kutch Horse.” Billamore took prompt action on this 
information, and the successful engagement at Uch was the 

n uel. But again Amiel and his men took no part in this affair. 

ew days later he reports in a letter to Bell the return of a spy 
from the hills with the intelligence that Bijar Khan and Darya 
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Khan were encamped at Sarab and that they intended paying 
him a visit when the dark nights set in and the Risala—-the de¬ 
tachment of 250 of Skinner's Horse now under Amiel’s command 
—had departed. Once more he found himself exceedingly in 
want of flour; the Hindus told him that the hills were full of it, 
having been compelled by Bijar Khan to bring it there across 
the desert from Sind! 

The Politicals were still engaged in collecting supplies, and, 
as Jacob puts it, ‘'making up their minds as to what further 
should be done." At last a decision was reached. On Novem¬ 
ber 28th Ross Boll writes from Shikarpur to Lieutenant Pastans 
directing him to proceed to l^hulaji and there take up the politi¬ 
cal duties of Northern Kachhi, enclosing his correspondence 
with Billamore, Amiel, and Erskiiie, with the first of whom 
Postans was to communicate 1 The Political Agent writes **As 
the time within which Dodah Murree and Beebruk had the 
option of joining me and professing submission to Shah Shoojah's 
authority, on condition of forgiveness for their past crimes, has 
expired, it will bo proper that you should in concert with Major 
Billamore take measures for reducing both tribes to subjection. 
Any opposition will of course be forcildy suppressed by the 
Military authorities, but should Dodah Murree and Beeburuk 
offer to place themselves in your hands, you are requested to sus¬ 
pend hostilities and merely to leave a sufficiently strong party 
at Kahun and Deyrali to keep possession of both places. In the 
event of Dodah and Beeburuk acting in the manner referred to, 
be so good as to send them to my camp under an escort sufficient 
to prevent their escape, though not nominally as prisoners.'* 

A further period of grace seems, however, to have been 
given ; probably partly because tlie commissariat arrangements 
for the Force were still incomplete, while movement into the 
hills was scarcely practicable in uncertainty of the Bugti Chief's 
intentions. Bibrak Khan’s position was in fact critical. There 
might have been a possibility of avoiding or delaying by ne¬ 
gotiations the political issue—his subjection to Shah Shuja- 

but this was only one of the ol^ijects which had brought the 
British Force to Phulaji. Bijar Khan, Darya Khan and Turk 
Ali had taken shelter in his country, and were playing a game of 
hide-and-seek with the cavalry on the border-line. To disown 
them, when the British had more than an inkling of his real re¬ 
lations with the predatory bands, was not enough : to get rid 
of them impossible. Many anxious Jirgas must have been held, 
and urgent messages passed to and fro, behind the curtain of the 
hills, before Bibrak decided to give in, which he did at length 
00 the 19th December, 
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Amici, writing to r3ell on that date : says Tostans has gone 
to Chuttuh where Beeburuk Boogtic has made his appearance. 
Major Billamore has not moved into the hills. Ere receiving the 
hookum he was all anxiety, yet immediately on receipt of it he 
finds himself deficient in grain....I heard this morning that Major 
Billamore leaves this for Siikkur on sick certificate. He wrote 
to Postans that the Political bubble had at last burst*. What 
he means I know not: no doubt on his arrival he will make up 
some good story”. Amiers old enmity against Billamore now 
appears in his willingness to believe any rumour to his discredit, 
and the immediate cause of this outburst seems to be explained 
in another letter written to Bell on the same day. He had 
heard that his own ill-success against the marauders had been 
canvassed in very equivocal terms over the whist-tables in Sukk- 
ur, and mentioning the imputation he says truculently ‘Tucki- 
ly some fellows are yet alive who know instead of not resenting 
an affront, I have generally, at least sometimes, asked for 
explanations when no affronts were intended** ; and a few 
days later am glad you exonerated me from the charge of 
having quietly submitted to be insulted without demanding 
satisfaction*’. When his own conduct in the presence of the 
enemy was the subject of mirth at Headquarters, the maiden 
success of the Commander of the Field Force at Uch must have 
rankled with double virulence. Ross Bell was naturally sympa¬ 
thetic on the question of honour: his own was so tender that six 
months previously he had challenged Brigadier Gordon to a duel. 

The Baluch Levy continued its patrolling under difficulties, 
and Amiel resumed the informal tone of his correspondence with 
his chief on every subject:—“Beer, the Parsee writes, is "'no go**. 
If such a thing was procurable my existence might be lengthened 
for some days”... .“I hear you have been kind enough to get 
the services of Vardon for ‘naukeree* with me in this nice 
country. Should it be the case, do not allow him to get into the 
Shikarpore bazar, but despatch the boy to me under an escort. 
I assure you employment shall not be wanting for him.” 

But he left Bibrak Khan awaiting the Sarcar’s pleasure at 
Chattr, where Postans found him on the 19th December. He 
writes to Bell on the 21st “on my arrival at Chuttur on the 19th 
instant, I found the Boogtie Chief wdth the influential men of 
that tribe awaiting me, and in the course of a lengthened confer¬ 
ence at which Meer Fatteh Khaun was present I fully explained 
to Biburuk the terms on which alone he and his tribe could ex¬ 
pect pardon from the British Government, for their pa:$t;ofifen- 
ces, and its protection and countenance for the future. 
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have hitherto been fully acceded to. The Minister of the Chief, 
Meer Hussan, remains with me, and under the guidance of a con¬ 
fidential agent Sheer Mahomed brother of Meer Hussan, a detach¬ 
ment will march on Deirah from this place to-morrow morning. 

“Ukhtar Khaun,a Vakeel IroniDodahKhaun theMurreeChief 
arrived in my camp yesterday. The Chief himself is represented 
as too old and infirm to visit me but has delegated the above 
Vakeel with full powers to attend to any order he may receive 
from the servants of the British Government. A detachment 
will leave Fullajee for Kahun via Lehrce to-morrow morning. 
Confidential agents from Dodah Khaun remain with me. I Have 
directed Beburack to send one of his sons, Islam Khaun or Chandu 
Khaun, without any delay, in order that 1 may be enabled to 
depute a sufficiently conlidential person from the Boogtie tribe 
to you, and have also called upon Dodah Khaun to lose no time 
in doing the same on the part of the Murrees. 

‘'But I beg leave to bring to your notice that the distrust 
and apprehension of these men is so great, that 1 find it most 
difficult to induce them to believe that we do not practise the 
same perfidy and treachery which distinguish their own inter¬ 
course on all occasions : my promises of safety when proceeding 
to and from Sukkur are evidently received with distrust, and the 
point is one that 1 shall have some difficulty in cariying ; but 
the detachment in the heart of the hills cannot fail to have a 
salutary effect. 

'T have strictly enjoined on the Military authorities the ne¬ 
cessity of inspiring these lawless tribes with all possible confidence 
in our good faith and moderation, by abstaining from the slightest 
approach to severity towards the two who now evince a 
friendly disposition ; that supplies when furnished are to be 
scrupulously paid for, and every conciliatory measure pursued 
towards a people, with whom we are now for the first time 
brought in contact, in order that their first impressions of us may 
be favourable, and induce a feeling of respect rather than fear. 
On the other hand I have fully explained to the Murree and Boog¬ 
tie tribes that they may rest assured that in the occupation of 
their capitals no violence against the peaceably disposed of their 
subjects is in any way intended, and that the troops have orders 
only to offer resistance to those who may oppose them ; the 
Vakeels themselves are security for the safe conduct to the de¬ 
tachments to Kahun and Deirah as far as the respective 
tribes are concerned ; and that supplies according to the capa¬ 
bilities of ^the country are to be forth-coming, for which fair 
remuneration will be made. 
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have verbally informed Major Billamore that he will use 
every exertion to destroy any parties of Doomkies or Jekhra- 
nees whom he may meet in the hills, providing at tlio same time 
for a strict espionage being kept between this place and Lchree 
over the passes to the hills from which it is more than probable 
the marauders will issue. 

‘'Duryah Khan has, I believe, presented himself at Shah- 
pore, and Toorkali is on the point of coming in. 1 have directed 

Amiel to send them under a sufficient escort to me.Bejar 

Khaun has made the most humble appeals througli Meer Futtch 
Khaun to be allowed to come in, but 1 have replied that the same 
must be unconditional and that I had no power to offer terms.” 
The memorandum of instructions for Major Billamore re¬ 
produces the substance of this report. It also mentions that 
^Abdullah Khyheree may be usefully employed in giving in¬ 
formation repsecting the haunts of the marauders”—one of 
AmieFs best men was thus lost to him. 

The curtain now rose on the first and most successful cam¬ 
paign of the British in these hills. Its first-fruits were gathered 
in before it had really begun, as will be seen from Postans’ next 
report, dated 23rd December 1839. 

”The troops at this place inarched yesterday morniug upon 
Deirah and Kahim, the former accompanied by a gun and Irre¬ 
gular Horse and commanded by Major Billamore, the latter 
consisting of about 200 infantry and 50 Irregular Horse under 

Captain Raitt.I myself accompanied Major Billamore's 

detachment for the first march, and thus have had an opportu¬ 
nity of observing how truly formidable the passes of these hills 
would have proved to our troops had the tribes who infest them 
continued hostile. 

beg leave also to report that Durya Khaun, Toorkali, 
Jaunee and all the noted leaders of the Kekhranees have thrown 
themselves unconditionally on th mercy of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Durya Khaun, Jaunee and some twelve of the heads of 
the robber bands arc now in my camp; Toorkali is with Lieute¬ 
nant Amiel at Shahpore. Durya Khaun is the acknowledged 
head of the Jekhranees, and confesses that he and Bejaur Khaun 
have been the greatest offenders against the peace of the country 
but that the Doombkies and Jekhranees were on all occasions 
assisted to a certain extent by the Murces and Boogties, who 
took their share in the spoil. That Government property to a 
large amount has been sold out of the country and that portions 
only now remain in the hills, 
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'‘The most active freebooter in the Jekranec tribe is Jaunee 
noted throiighont the country for his daring and the swiftness of 
his mare. It was this man who, I knew, had been annoying the 
country near Shahpore, whom we unsuccessfully pursued, and 
who confesses to have killed the three sowars reported in my 
private note of the 14th in retaliation for seven of his own band 
who fell to the swords of the Irregular Horse under Lieutenant 
Clarke at Goorgon. The whole amount of armed and mounted 
mem under tlie Jekranec leaders is stated by Durya Khaim at 
one Inindred and hrrty, and he has them completely under his 
direction. 

“On llie occasion of these outlaws coming into my presence 
I distinctly told them tluit I could only be answerable for 
their lives whilst in camp, but that their persons must be consi¬ 
dered in custody, and that their future disposal must depend on 
the pleasure of tlu^ Riglit Honourable the Governor-General of 
India at your orders ; without recapitulation of the conference 
it is only necessary to observe tliat Durya Khaun on the part of 
himself, Toork Ali and the whole tribe acknowledged a long 
course of rapine and excess, but that in the power of the British 
(bn’crnment alone would lu'have ])laced the disposal of his own 
and followers’ lives, because he trusted in its mercy and hoped 
that notwithstanding llie enormities he had committed, he might 
be allowed to become security for tlie future peaceable 
conduct of himself and his tribe, and prove by their future acts 
their determination to abandon from henceforward their lawless 
practices and to 1)0 taken under any circumstances or revStrictions 
into the service of the Briti.sh GovernmQut; but that he well 
knew how little right he had to expect such clemency: and 
whether his proposals were acceded to, or the lives of himself 
and followers demanded as an act of justice, he was prepared to 
submit to the will and pleasure of the British Government, as 
shown in his unconditional surrender. 

My advice to these outlaw^s has been to lose no time in taking 
every possible opportunity of recovering Government property 
from the hill-tribes; that the enormous amount of loss for which 
they were responsible stood as a formidable obstacle to their 
pardon; to call in, disarm and dismount their band, for any fresh 
instances of plunder by the Jekhrances would be visited on the 
leaders, and render their chances of escape still more distant: 
in short, to prove immediately as their only hope that they 
were sincere in their professions. 

“Durya Khaun has represented that he and Bejaur Khaun 
have been companions in guilt, so he would wish they should 
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share in whatever may now befall him. That the Domkie 
Chief only asked for the safety of his life wliilst in my camp, and 
his meeting no molestation in proceeding to it. His future dis¬ 
posal being left to your authority, I liavc granted my purwanah 
'that the Domkie Chiefs life if he surrenders is safe whilst with 
me, but that his doing so must be unconditional, and his future 
disposal left entirely to tlie pleasure of the Political Agent in 
Upper Sindh.’ Bojar Khavin will be in my camp in the course 
of a day or two. 

''Referring to the correspondence between yourself and 
Brigadier Gordon wliich has been kindly forwarded for my 
perusal, and the statement put forth by me in my letters of the 
16th and 17th instant, I beg leave to point out that late events 
have, I submit, proved the correclncss of the opinions I ad¬ 
vanced, on the advantage likely to arise from speedy operations, 
and the danger of the delay of two months wlvich the w^ant of 
supplies and commanding arrangements had occasioned. No 
sooner did the outlaws see our determination in spite of all oppo¬ 
sition to enter the hills than they simnltaneously surrendered 
to our terms. And the movement on Onch, Deirah and Khaun 
(which getting supplies from Khiingar we were enabled to make) 
have had the effect of at once bringing affairs to a favourable 
crisis in this direction. But for the causes before referred to, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that the same would have 
been the case a month earlier. Our remaining inactive has put 
the Government to unnecessary expense and public servants 
have incurred the risk of reprehension for a lack of activity which 
did not exist. 

'T will only add that the troops have now marched with the 
smallest possible amount of supplies, and are yet mainly de¬ 
pendent on what Deirah and Khaun may provide. I trust in 
my next to report ra\ trarably on the passage of the detachments 
through the defiles to Kahun and Deirah. I propose to see 
things on a secure footing in these districts and then to bring to 
you at Sukkur the Vakeels from the Murree and Boogties, with 
the Chiefs of the Doomkies and Jckranee tribes. Were I to 
send the latter prisoners now, I should incur the risk of unneces¬ 
sarily alarming these outlaw\s, and it is of some moment at present 
to keep everything quiet, until our position shall have placed 
matters beyond a doubt of their stability.’’ 

The Force destined to achieve this end, and present the 
Politicals with a fair field for 1840, have vanished into the hills, 
and Amiel was left behind at Shahpur. He writes to Bell on the 
27th December "On the evening of the 24th the report of guns 
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was heard, and no doubt the detachment under Major Billamore 
has had a skirmish. The report in the bazar is that Bee]a Khan 
was at Derah when the detachment arrived, that they attacked 
and killed old Bee] a, Beeburuk through fright has betaken him¬ 
self to Trukkee.some time will elapse ere the true 

account reaches us.*' The rumour was not true : Bilamore did 
not reach Dera Bugti till the 31st ; but we are not concerned with 
the history of the Hill campaign, and it is time to take leave ot 
Amiel and his men. 

The Baluch Levy continued under Amicl's command for 
more than a year, but his scheme for reconstituting it on an Irre¬ 
gular Horse or regimental basis was dropped, and its duties were 
restricted virtually to those of mounted police. For a striking- 
force Amiel had detachments of regular and Local cavalry acting 
under his directions. The famous Turk Ali w^as made a jemadar 
in the Levy, and a number of the freebooters enlisted : Turk Ali*s 
grandson, Dad Muhamed, was later one of the most trusted of 
Jacob’s Baluch Guides, into which body the Levy may be con¬ 
sidered as eventually merging. 

We have seen how Amiel’s theories anticipated much of 
Jacob's practice. His failure in the face of the enemy must 
not blind us to the useful work he had done in opening up the 
country and proving —^by bitter experience—the quality of our 
friends and enemies there. If we learn best by our own mis¬ 
takes, the next best school is found in the mistakes of earlier 
actors in the same field. 

AmieTs character and abilities can be fairly assessed from 
the many letters we have quoted. With abounding energy, 
and no small share of insight and imagination, he was lacking 
in the qualities of perseverance, concentration, and the practi¬ 
cal adju.stment of theory to fact. He was set to work with poor 
materials : and without Walpole Clarke’s gift of leadership, or 
John Jacob’s powers of organization, he failed to improve them. 
So those who came after him were conscious of no obligation to 
Amiel, and his name is forgotten. Yet there may be some, to 
whom the history of Upper Sind is the history of Jacob, who 
may find some interest in the story of an obscure pioneer. 

Upper Sind Frontier, 

November, 1934, 

Mahableshwar, 

April, 1935. 
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THE MARRI RISING, 1840. 

By H. T. Lambrick, i.c.s. 

(With a Map.) 

Read on 6th and 2i)th October and Ls7 December, 1935. 


For half a century before it first, in 1839, came in contact 
with the British, the Marri Tribe of Baluchis bad steadily grown 
in numbers and power. Their subjection to the Khan of Kelat 
ended for all practical purposes with the death ot Mir Nasir 
Khan, and in tht^ chaos that succeeded the fortunes of the west¬ 
ern tribes depended on the strength and ability of their ( hiets. 
The Marri Sardars, of the Gazani sub-section, enjoyed extra¬ 
ordinary prestige, which was greatly reinforced by the reputed 
supernatural powers of F^ahawalaii, who ruled the tribe at the 
end of the eight(ieuth century. The policy of the Marris, too, 
was unique in that they welcomed any useful elements from 
tlieir neighbours ; and round the original Rind Baluch nucleus 
had cr^/stallized a confederation of exiles and outlaws, proud lo 
renounce their origin as Khetranis, Khorassanis. Kakars, Sin- 
dhis, and Pathans, and to receive with the name ot Marri all 
the rights of tribal brotherhood. From such refugees the 
Marris learned how best to plunder the tribes from which they 
came, and shrewdly fomented the quarrels of their neighbours 
for their own profit. 

In Bahawalan's time a quarrel with the Hasani tribe beg 
and the Marris gradually expelled them from the country later 
known to fame as the Marri Hills : Kalian was occupied as 
their capital, and under Doda Khan the conquest was complete. 
Though in common w’ith other Baluch tribes the Marris 
were devoted mainly to thelt and robbery, relathms dependent 
on the payment of blackmail soon grew up with traders who 
used the routes passing through and near their country ; and 
the tribe held to the laws of honour, which regulate such relat¬ 
ions, with the utmost stringency. 

The appearance of the columns of Sir John. Keane’s h>rce 
in Kachhi, in the beginning of 1839, disturbed these relations, 
in common with much besides ; and though old Doda Khan had 
no desire to embroil himself with the invaders, he probably 
felt a good Mussalman/s hatred lor a 'Kafir’, and connived at 
his fanatical tribesmen’s harassment of the British line of march. 
So the Marris took their share in destroying the commissariat, 
menacing the depots, and interrupting the communications in 
the area where witli the Kakars they had been wont to levy 
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blackmail, in the neighbourhood of Sibi and the Bolan, while 
the Dombkis and Jakhranis from their strongholds on the west¬ 
ern border ot Kachhi, raided far and wide throughout the plain 
country south of Bagh—careless or contemptuous of the Nemesis 
which might follow. 

When the specious successess of the British expedition to 
Afghanistan culminated in the peaceful restoration of Shah Shuja 
to the tlirone of liis ancestors, it w^as decided to detach Kachhi 
from the effete^ sovereignty* of Kelat and annex it to Kabul ; 
in other words, to place it under British administration for so 
long as a British army in support of the Shah was maintained 
in Afghanistan ; and at tlie same time the long postponed expe¬ 
dition to make an example of the marauding tribes was pre¬ 
pared. Meanwhile the authorities above the passes had deter¬ 
mined to punish the Khan of Kelat himself lor the excesses of 
his nominal subjects, and on November 13th his citadel was 
stormed, and he himself killed at the head of his men. 

This victory gave the British an opportunity to ‘Shah Shuja- 
ize’ again, as E. B. Eastwick expressed it ; and Mir Shah Nawaz 
was elevated to the throne to the exclusion of Mehrab Khan‘s 
young son. The fall of Kelat produced a deep impression in 
Baluchistan, and with a British protege installed as Khan it was 
felt that our hold upon the country from Sukkur to Kabul was at 
last complete and absolute. The Political Agent in Upper Sind, 
Ross Bell, was thus in a position to dictate new terms to the 
Harris and Bugtis, under threat of invasion of the hill-country 
by the small force assembled at Phulaji under Major Billamore. 

These terms were to the effect that the Chiefs of the Marri 
and Bugti tribes, Doda Khan and Bibrak Khan respectively, 
should wait upon the Political Agent, and, on the condition of 
forgiveness for past crimes, profess their submission to the 
authority of Shah Shuja-~whose restoration to the masnad of 
Kabul wc had effected in violation of every principle of inter¬ 
national law and natural justice:—terms of a peace with the 
general arrogance and folly of our political expediments at this 
period; for was it likely that the proud mountaineers, who 
since the death of the great Mir Nasir Khan ot Kelat forty-five 
years before had maintained a practical independence of that 
State, making war and jx^ace with their neighbours as they 
pleased—would these tribes ever submit to become the humble 
servants and tributaries of a prince of alien Kabul, or their un¬ 
conquered hills an appanage of the flimsy Durani Empire ? But 
the British bayonets which had escorted Shah Shuja to one 
throne, and had hurled Mehrab Khan from another, were now 
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before the grim gates of their country, cutting off supplies from 
Kachhi and Sind, and backed by the unlimited resources of the 
Company. It was necessary for the Chiefs to gain time. Since 
the British were determined to penetrate their country, let it be 
so : let them try to drag their guns through the defiles and over 
the passes, and wlien tlicy wearied of the sport they would re¬ 
turn. And the bolder spirits among the Bugtis recalled the day 
not since long when the jackals of the Marow plain were gorged 
with Brahui dead from any army sent by the Khan to punish 
the tribesmen for their depredations in Kachhi; if God willed 
they might soon taste a nobler prey. With a determination 
to wait upon events, and not to provoke hostilities until they 
were in a favourable sitnaiion, the chiefs gave their assent to the 
British terms : Hibink in person, and the shrewder Doda Khan 
through a wakil, Kijnesenting himself as too old and infirm to 
make the long joiiriK^y to tlie plains. 

Doda Khan alk:gcd in proof of las sincerity that he had 
visited the Shah's Naib in the Sibi country, and preferred his al¬ 
legiance. He sent guides for the detachment which was to pro¬ 
ceed to Kahan, but observed that he was at a loss to know its ob¬ 
ject in marching there. 

The story of Billamore’s expedition is told by John Jacob, 
who accompanied tlie force in command of the artillery, in his 
'Memoir of the first campaign in the Hills West of Kutchee.' 
Against all expectation he took his gun everywhere ; the old 
boast ‘Even God cannot hurt Bibrak iiiDera’ was made vain, 

Doda Khan canu^ out to meet Captain Kaiff attended by 
about 3(0 armed and mounted men, and every tiling indicated a 
great degree of confidence on the part of the Chief and his peo¬ 
ple. Unfortunately, the collision between the Bugtis and the 
other detachment under Major Billamore, probably reported to 
the Harris in the light of an unprovoked attack by the l<ttter, 
destroyed this good feeling, and one night Kahan was deserted 
to a man; Dodit Khan merely sending word from tlc'. in¬ 
accessible country to which he had retired, tliai he feared that 
what had happened to tlie Bugtis, would also liap])en to him ; 
and no subse’iqucnt efforts to establish any personal intercourse 
with the Marris were sucecossful. In a report on the tribes 
written before the field-force evacuated the hills, Postans, the 
Assistant Political Age^nt, says ‘Dodah Khaiin and tin; ]\Iiirreo 
tribe have from the first l>een jealous of tlui tr()t>ps at Kahun ; 
and in spite of the leniemt terms to the; Cliief, of sending his vak¬ 
eel to the Political Agent, when our detachment would be with- 
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drawii> hks evacuated the capital and removed the inhabitants. 
Dddah Khaun himself is an infirm Old man, and his influence over 
the turbulent tribe is said to be limited. The Murrees like the 
Bdogties have always considered themselves independent, and 
do not understand why they should now be called upon to be 
tributaries.’’ The rough draft of this document, which is of 
interest as being the first accurate description of the hill-country 
and its inhabitants contained several well-reasoned proposals 
for the settlement of the newly '‘subdued” country ; but these 
were cut out by Ross Bell with the marginal observation that 
they had ‘no business in such a memoir in its present form. 
Lieutenant Postans is aware of my plans, which are here made 
to figure as speculations of his own.’ The ‘Great man’ did not 
scruple, however, to do in the manner ironically mentioned 
by Eastwick, so far as the main report was concerned, and ‘with 
a stroke of the pen made it his own.’ 

One of the cancelled proposals, with which alone we are 
concerned, read as follows: ‘‘unless Dodah Khaun gives the 
security demanded of him it will be necessary to keep a detach¬ 
ment of British troops at Kahun, and at least 150 men and a gun 
will be required lor the purpose: this, combined with the pre¬ 
sence of our troops at Lahree and Dadur, will prove an effective 
check to the annoyance this tribe has the power of giving to 
northern Cutchee and the neighbourhood of the Bolan pass.” 
This was written on January 25th, 1840, and orders on these 
lines were soon afterwards issued. The proposal to occupy 
Kahun originated from Lieutenant Amiel, the commander of the 
Baluch Levy, who in the previous November had suggested 
”to effectually eradicate the marauders, a strong detachment of 
Native Infantry must be stationed there, or the place destroyed.” 
On February 5th Postans was able to write to him that the occu¬ 
pation of Kahun was approved. His own suggestion that Dexa 
Bugti should be similarly held was not considered necessary, 
for though Bibrak’s sons Islam Khan and Ahmed Khan were 
still at large, the Chief himself was being sent with his father- 
in-law to the fort at Bukkur as a hostage, where his treatment 
would depend on the conduct of his sons. 

Sir Thomas Willshire, under whose cpmmand the storming 
of Kelat had been effected, approved the plan, but considered 
that the detachment should be three hundred strong; and Ross 
Bell left for Simla, no doubt confidently believing that it might 
safely be left to the military authorities to carry out his wishes, 
with the help of his own subordinates, to whom however he 
left a minimum of discretionary authority. 
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Having thus perforce explained at some length the ante¬ 
cedents of the Marri Rising, we may conveniently pause to con¬ 
sider this, our first great error. In April 1841 the Government 
of India, wise after the event, censured Ross Bell for his *‘grave 
error in his original determination to establish a small post at a 
point so isolated and difficult of access, and one from which so 
little influence could be exercised by such a detachment over the 
surroimding country, as the fort of Kahun/' The Secret Com¬ 
mittee amplified this by observing “We know not for what 
useful purpose any such post had been occupied. We have now 
before us the report of Lieutenant Jacob, containing a topogra¬ 
phical sketch of the mountainous region in which Kahun is sit¬ 
uated, together with the line of march of a field-force through 
those districts; and we do not perceive that the command! ot 
Kahun keeps opee any important line of communication, or is 
so situated to be available as a depot, or for the maintenance 
of a grarrison, capable of military possession of the surround¬ 
ing country.'’ 

The Political Agent replied that he would not have recom¬ 
mended the occupation of Kahun except by a force so strong as 
to overawe the Marri Tribe : that Brigadier Stevenson (com¬ 
manding in Upper Sind) had told him, previous to his departure 
for Simla, that this would be done, and the force provisioned 
up till November ; that even the small detachment eventually 
left in Kahan prevented the Harris from raiding the plain of 
Kachhi, though the Kakars and other Brahui tribes were in 
insurrection from June onwards : and that Kahan was the 
point from which the passes out of the Marri country diverge. 

These answers appear plausible at first sight; but the Poli¬ 
tical Agent, having tied the hands of his subordinates during 
iis absence, must remain responsible for their failure to adjust 
his scheme to emergent events : and as to the moral effect of 
the occupation, we need only remark that the Harris continued 
their depredations in Kachhi even after the force was established 
at Kahan. Postans, writing to E. J. Brown on the 11th June 
1840, mentions excesses committed by them at Bagh, observing 
that the naib of Kachhi was obviously not doing the work for 
which he was paid. Northern Kachhi being in a lawless state. 
But if the Harris’ incursions were less frequent than in the pre- 
irious year, was it not the fierce hope of annihilating the remnant 
of the British Force in their midst, and increasing their valu- 
jtfrfe booty of arms, gunpowder, and stores, that kept the bulk 
of the tribennen on the alert in their own country, close to the 
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Had the force been twice as large, well provided with stores, 
and able to move about the country, the Harris could still have 
resumed their raids upon Kachhi ; and as fast as the detacit- 
ment ate up their corn and bullocks in one direction, the 
mountaineers would have lecouped themselves from the 
plains in another. At this period, the failure of the crops in 
the few cultivable areas of their country—the Kahan valley, 
Mawand and Bambhor—involved the tribesmen in no great dis¬ 
tress. While nowadays they migrate to graze their flocks in Sind 
or the Derajat in times of scarcity, obtaining labour at harvest 
time, in those early days they levied contributions at the sword's 
point from the liarvesters and kafilas of Kachhi and Sibi. The 
fact that Kahan commanded the known routes into the plains 
was of no consequence ; a migratory population of hill-men 
is independent of villages and roads : of everything, in fact, but 
water and fodder : and the few places off the beaten track 
where these would be found were known to the Harris alone. 


The occupation of Kahan, then, was undertaken with the 
object of overawing the tribe and preventing a repetition of its 
predatory incursions into the region of Sibi and the Bolan pass, 
which had so embarrassed our main operations in 1839. The 
attitude of the Harri tribe towards Billamore's force had afford¬ 
ed no indication of their real strength: they had restricted 
their hostilities to half-hearted sniping of Jacob's working- 
party engaged in making the Naffusk pass practicable for artil¬ 
lery. As a result the Harris were probably held in less estima¬ 
tion than the Bugtis, who had not shrunk from a trial of 
strength with the invaders. Actually, the tribe had been kept 
in hand by its old chief, whose object was not to interfere with 
the force, but to await its inevitable withdrawal, when they 
would be at liberty to resume their predatory expeditions into 
the plains. Doda Khan's policy was resented by the more unr 
ruly elements among the Harris, though the punishment ol 
their neighbours the Bugtis and the exile of their chief showed 
its wisdom. The Bugti bard who celebrated the battle of Naf¬ 
fusk in heroic measures commends Doda Khan for having no 
truck with the Faringhi. The old chief had probably not cal¬ 
culated upon the British persisting in their fantastic scheme of 
subjecting the country of the two tribes to Shah Shuja's autho¬ 
rity. It should here be mentioned that when the Govemmenl 
of India first enquired, after the disasters of 1840, the reasons 
which led Ross Bell to fix upon Kahan as a post inspite of its 
difficulties of access, he replied that there would have been no 
need to have occupied the place, but that Brigadiers Willshu^ 
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and Stevenson and he himself were agreed that it was impracti¬ 
cable to annex the country to Afghanistan without holding it 
down by a temporary post. The Government of India then 
lamely disowned their responsibility by observing Tt does 
not to his Lordship in Council appear probable that had the 
Murree tribe been left by you, after the annexation of Cutchee to 
Afghanistan in the same condition of practical indep¬ 
endence which they had enjoyed while nominally subject to 
Khelat, they would have manifested such a repugnance to an 
arrangement by which they would in fact have been little affected, 
as to render necessary the establishment of the post. But 
when the future of tribes and countri(.*s had been decided, t hough 
against all reason and justice, by the Jove-like fiat of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, it were surely inconsistent with the Sarcar's 
high dignity if its servants had made no attempt to translate 
the wild theory into fact. 

So far as the more practical object of protection of the 
plains was concerned, Jacob's subsequent achievement in Upper 
Sind showed clearly that this was b)st maintained by cavalry 
posts between which constant patrolling weis kept up at all sea¬ 
sons : but alter the appalling loss of life in the hot weather of 
1839 the Governor General had directed that troops should not 
be actively employed in Sind and Kachhi between April and 
October, Amiel’s Baluch Levy, after its unhappy debut against 
Bija Khan and his free-booters, had been relegated to police- 
work in southern Kachhi, and the duty of protecting the main 
Dak line via Rojhan, Barshori and Bhag. As previously observed 
the Harris' depredations in the plains were mainly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sibi and the Bolan. In this region we miaintained 
two posts : Lahri, the captital of Baluch Khan Dombki, who had 
remained friendly to us while Bija Khan led the wilder spirits of 
this tribe on plundering expeditions, commanded one main route 
from the Marri country into Kachhi; while Dhadar, not far from 
the mouth of the Bolan Ppass, was held by a large detachment 
and contained a depot. If strong forces of cavalry had been 
maintained throughout the year at these two places, under the 
command of active officers, the Sibi area could have been effect¬ 
ually secured from the Harris' incursions. The occasional short¬ 
age of forage at either place would itself have provided a 
stimulus to constant movement in the surrounding country^ 
much of which was regularly cultivated- 

In fairness to Ross Bell it must be recorded that as early 
as (^tob^ 13th, 1839 he had represented to the Governm:iit of 
India that a large body of Horse would have to be maintained 
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in Kachhi even after it was joined to the kingdom of Kabul, 
apart from the necessity of making an example of the plunder¬ 
ers. He suggested that to the detachments at Dhadar and 
Gundava about 810 Irregular Horse should be added, under a 
commandant, second in command, an adjutant and a subaltern. 
Its expenses would \)e paid from the revenues of Kachhi, and 
strong parties of the force could be posted in such places as 
might Ix^ found suitable. 

Unfortunately this proposal seems to have been dropped, 
and the cavalry withdrawn from Northern Kachhi for the hot 
weather. Without this arm the protection afforded by the posts 
could only be nominal. From the military point of view, there¬ 
fore, it was hoped that the occupation ol Kalian would overawe 
the Marris and render unnecessary any operations in the plains 
during the hot season. But it was not only in cavalry that the 
Upper Sind Brigade was deficient. Lord Keane in his operations 
above the passes had bled the Command of troops and crippled 
the commissariat. His demands for camels, grain and military 
stores of all kinds had been incessant. With the return of the 
Bombay column, folio wed by the break up of the Army of the 
Indus, there was a. good opportunity of remedying defects, but it 
was not taken. Lord Keane was something of an autocrat, 
and his opinion ol the forces necessary to hold the country, 
both in Afghanistan and Sind, based on an optimistic view of the 
situation not unnatural after Willshire's and Billamore’s success¬ 
es, was not to hi: gainsaid. Under General Orders issued in Feb¬ 
ruary 1840 the Sukkur Brigade was constituted as follows :—the 
1st Granadiei Regiment, the 5th and 23rd regiments of Bombay 
Native Infantry, with cavalry consisting of 16(’ sabres of the 
Poona Auxiliary Horse under Lieutenant Loch, 152 of the 
Cutch Auxiliary Horse, and 196 of the Bengal Local Horse ; and 
details of Artillery. Even tlic infantry strength of the ferigade 
was less than wliat tlu; Political Agent considered necessary 
by at least one battalion, while the commissariat department 
was to prove inadequate to the small expedition actually planned 
and not less so the vStaff. 

Everyone who could on any excuse get out of Upper Sind 
took the opportunity : those who stayed, scarcely less than 
those who went, feeling few misgivings for the future tranquil¬ 
ity of the Command. 

Before Ross Bell left, the Brigadier told him that he thought 
he could manage, by employing the whole of his available car- 
jriage to supply Kahan with prmdsions uptiU November* He 
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made a trip to Lahri to see for himself what supplies were avail¬ 
able locally, but the result was disappointing. Then followed a 
delay of two months, owing to the inefficient state of the com¬ 
missariat. Major Clibborn, Stevenson*s Brigade Major, being 
on intimate terms with him, tried to dissuade him from sending 
the detachment so late in the season in view of the Governor 
General's order referred to above. The Brigadier agreed with 
Clibborn in principle, but unfortunatly had not the courage of 
his convictions; he did not care to take the responsibility of 
countermanding a plan already agreed upon, although circum¬ 
stances had altered the case. And so our second great error 
was made. 

The consequence was that Captain Lewis Brown of the 5th 
Bombay Native Infantry, who had taken part in Billamore's 
Hill campaign, and was now appointed to command the detach¬ 
ment—assembled at Phulaji, lett Sukkur only in the first week of 
April together with Lieutenant Walpole Clarke. The latter 
called upon E. B. Eastwick on his way through Shikarpur. 
"'Well, Clarke'' said the young Political, '‘what can bring you 
out in this villainous weather, which is enough to melt one's 
head, even if it were made of cast iron and faced with granite ?" 
Clarke told him, adding that he had had fever for the last three 
days, and still felt unwell, while it was not his turn for duty, 
though he would say nothing about that. He asked lor guides, 
which Eastwick furnished. 

Arriving at Phulaji on the 8th Brown found his detachment 
consisted as follows : 300 bayonets of the Bombay N. I. under 
Ensign Taylor ; two 12-pounder howitzers under Lieutenant 
Erskine; with 50 of the Sind Irregular Horse and 50 Pathan 
horsemen, to be commanded by Clarke. Brown's orders were to 
convoy 600 camels with supplies for four months, and Clarke was 
to return with the unloaded camels, and an escort of 80 infantry 
and 50 horse, to bring up lour months more supplies. Further 
delays in the commissariat department—lack of camels—kept 
the detachment in Phulaji lor more than three weeks ; during 
which the heat became excessive. A subedar died from sun¬ 
stroke, and Erskine and Taylor both went down with fever. 

Just at this time the Political authorities requisitioned the 
services of Clarke and his horsemen, to proceed towards Shahpur 
and there act in concert with 100 men of the Baluch Levy under 
Lieuten^t Vardon, in an attempt to surprise a party of Kajpiq: 
Bugtis. This /'Ghapao'' failed, and ‘'the sufierings of the pasty 
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from the heat and want of water when crossing the desert on their 
return were beyond anything conceivable.'" 25 men of the Ba- 
luch Levy remained behind, of whom three died. The failure 
was attributed to the treachery of Yarn Khosa, the guide ; but 
we may accept the version of Eastwick, to whom he was referred 
for trial, that the simple Baluch measured the stamina of the 
troops by his own. This same Yarn was afterwards most use¬ 
ful to John Jacob, and died a pensioner of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

A week later, on the 27th April, Brown received orders from 
the Brigade' Major to send back his guns to Lahri, in view of 
Erskine’s sickness ; but on the 29th reports came in that the 
Harris intended to oppose the detachment at the Naffusk pass, 
and Brown, mindful of the c\'perienrc gained in Billamore's 
campaign, requisitioned one gun on his own responsibility. 
Erskinc having recovered somewhat, brought it in ; Assistant 
Surgeon Glasse had joined, and the convoy was at last ready 
to march. 

The detachment left Phulaji on the 2nd May, leaving behind 
the 50 Pathan Horsemen, whom Brown distrusted, and the 
second gun. Ensign Taylor’s condition became so bad on the 
first march that he returned to Lahri. For the first five marches 
through the defiles there was water in abundance, which mitiga¬ 
ted to some degree the intense heat ; yet one sepoy died, the 
thermometer rising to 116'' with a burning wind; the convoy 
could only proceed in short stages owing to the heaviness 
of the road, and the wheels of the gun and ammunition waggon 
soon became rick(itty. A report reached th() commander that 
the Harris were lireparing to oppose him, and were reaping the 
spring crops, and he decided to take the short cut to Kahun, by 
which Hajor Billamore had left the place in the previous 
February via vSurtaf and Naffusk, which would save fifty miles. 


The ascent of the former mountain , 1,500 feet at an angle of 
25®, took twelve hours for the camels alone and here the Baluchis 
began to annoy the flanks and rear of the column. When all 
were assembled on the summit of Sarlaf it was found that there 
was no water, and the cattle had to bo sent back to the bottom, 
on which the enemy began to menace the watering party, and 
Clarke was detailed to make a demonstration against them. 
In the Naffusk pass three breastworks bad to be removed, and the 
camels and bullocks being completely done up the ascent of the 
convoy and gun took eighteen hours. The Baluchis followed up 
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thereai guard in an attempt to seize the bags that had dropped 
off the overloaded camels, but Brown kept them at bay with 
Clarke and twelve men—the third successive night that the 
troops had been under arms. 


The pass was crowned at length, and at dawn on the 11th 
the descent began. As soon as the rear guard left the summit it 
was occupied by about 6(> Baluchis, who opened a sharp fire. 
‘'Clarke was wounded in the thigh, but showed his usual courage 
and coolness/' “Don’t say a word," he said to Brown who was 
with him “it has gone right through me : but I do not want to 
show these fellows their shot has taken effect." The wound was 
actually trifling compared with that which he had received on 
the occasion when Captain Hand was killed near Karachi some 
fifteen months before, though lor a moment he thought it serious. 
By the evening of this day the convoy reached Kahan without 
further molestation, having left only two bags behind. 


The place which Brown's detachment was to occupy was 
found abandoned: a large irregular, sex-angular walled town, 
900 yards in circumference, with six bastions and one gateway. 
The walls were about 25 feet high, but so thin in some places that 
they could be seen through hall way down. There was no ditch, 
but a tank in front of the gateway filed by rain water. It stood 
in a broad valley, in which the characteristic half-tones of the 
hill country were livened hero and there with the gold of ripened 
wheat crops ; the Soro nai wound through the plain on its way to 
debouch from the hills at Lahri :—a deep water course, bordered 
by jungle : and on every side the prospect ended in bare ranges, 
scarred by crag and chasm, the whole scene exquisitely clear 
in the limpid mountain air. 


On the next day the detachment, which had encamped in the 
plain, occupied the fort. A sepoy was killed only SCO yards away, 
Md Clarke went out to chase the enemy. He did not succeed 
in overtaking them, but found some crops still standing, and also 
the gates of the fort in a field two miles away. These, with fifty 
camel-loads of wheat in stalk were brought in. The Baluchis 
attempted to burn other standing crops, and another party from 
the fort secured fifty more camel-loads. Brown now set his 
men to work on cleaning the wells and putting out fires kindled 
by the Baluchis in the bastions; it took ten days to extinguish 
all cQXDpktelj^, 
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On the 16th May Clarke lelt the fort at 2 a.m. with the re¬ 
turn convoy en route lor Phulaji. Brown says ''I had received 
orders from the Brigadier to increase the number ol infantry, il I 
thought it necessary. I did so with a subadar's party, consisting 
ol 5 havildars and 80 rank and file. Clarke took them over the 
first hill, when, I suppose, finding no opposition at the difficult 
pass ol Naffusk, he sent them back, proceeding on himsell with 
the original party, and 7(X) empty camels. About 12 o’clock 
a dooleewalla (a doolee and six had accompanied the Subadar’s 
party) came running in with the dreadful report that every man 
ol the Subadar’s party had been massacred ! The dooleewalla 
was the only man who escaped, and his is the only account we 
have ol this melancholy affair. He says that ‘The Subadar, on 
seeing the last of the camels ovn the hill, began to descend on this 
side ; that when half-way down they all of a sudden saw the top 
and bottom covered with Beloochees ; that the Subadar then 
commenced a double march and took up a position on some ris¬ 
ing ground, forming square. The Beloochees, to the number ol 
2,tC0 then completely sunoiinded them, and after receiving two 
volleys, rushed boldly in on them and began to slaughter them 
rijght and left. He saw the Subadar fighting to the last : he 
himsell managed to escape by hiding in a nullah, where an old 
Beloochee found him, and altei stripping him ol what he had, 
let him go,’' 


This was not the only loss the British were to suffer that day. 
Clarke proceeded over Sartal in utter ignorance ol what had hap¬ 
pened on the North side ol Naffusk ; and the Harris, their keen 
swords reeking from the slaughter ol the Subadar’s party found 
him encamped at the bottom ol the mountain. The few publish¬ 
ed accounts ol what followed seem to have been drawn Irom the 
same source, a statement made by Abdullah Khan Khyheri, the 
guide to Lieutenant Amiel at Shahpur, three days alter the 
disaster. He related how after the other party “of 100 infantry 
had seen them through a defile’’ and returned, they went forward 
“more than hall way to Phulaji”, when Clarke halted against the 
advice ol Mir Hassan Notani (a Bugti notable who, having prov¬ 
ed useful in Billamore’s campaign, had been treated with consi¬ 
deration by the Political authorities, and was supposed to be in 
our interest), his own Native Officers, and Abdullah himself. 
The latter pointed out that they were certain to be attacked, as 
the place chosen was not a good one, while some way further on 
was another tank. Clarke would not listen, saying he would have 
his khana and il the Harris came down he would fight them. 
The party had been halted two hours when three on lour men 
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showed themselves on a hill in the direction of Kahan. Clarke 
asked who they were, and was told that they were Harris and 
had come to loot the camels. Abdullah entreated him to move 
on but Clarke replied “You’re one of Mr. Amiel’s sowars, your 
heart's like a fowl’s” (an allusion to the panic inthe Baluch Levy 
six months before). Clarke then divided his sowars into two 
parties to protect the camels, sent parties of infantry twelve 
each to occupy two small hillocks, and marched with the remain¬ 
der towards the Baluchis who were collected to the number of 
about 2,000 on a height about half a mile from the camels. The 
firing lasted about two hours when a bugler came back for the 
camel on which was the ammunition ; h(^ had not got far in ad¬ 
vance when the sepoys were seen running back, the Baluchis 
following and cutting them down. Previous to this, the two 
small parties on the hillocks having stien Ihcothers flying before 
the enemy had fled towards the camels. The sowars instead of 
advancing fled : Abdullah saw the sepoys throwing away their 
accoutrements to accelerate their flight. 


Gunah Khan (another Khyeri guide) who was with the other 
twenty sowars could see what was going on {scilicet better than 
Abdullah). The sepoys advanced partly up a hill and opened 
fire, but the Baluchis being hid behind rocks it was of no great 
utility. He saw Clarke stagger and fall; a Baluch immediately 
seized him by the waist and threw him down. Gunah Khan was 
off his horse and taking aim at a Baluch when the twenty sowars 
bolted : Abdullah says only two shots were fired by them. Some 
of the sepoys got as far as Mir Hassan’s village where they were 
killed; the Surwans (camel drivers) were looted and many killed : 
the sowars lost their road and Abdullah fell in with them after¬ 
wards, and showed them the way to Phulaji. 


The version of the disaster communicated independently 
by Daffadar Sheikh Mahomed to Captain Scott at Phulaji is 
much the same. He mentions that Clarke killed three Baluchis 
with his own hand before he was overpowered by two others and 
estimated the Harris’ loss at 250 men. The figure is placed at 
SCO by the compiler of the Poreign and Overseas Expeditions 
from India ; on what authority is uncertain: the Harris 
acknowledged to 25 killed ! 

Eastwick, in his “Dry Leaves from Young Egypt” gives a 
noble turn to the incident of the khana referred to by Abdullah. 
"'Ohrke saw the hills in rear and in front covered* with anUSd 
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men. He sat down to his last meal ; ate with the same compo¬ 
sure as he would have done with no enemy in sight , and rose up 
to die.'' Jacob rightly points out that the detachment was not 
waylaid, but overtaken : and also observes that one reason tor 
the disaster was that on such ground horsemen were useless. 


The estimates of the distance between Kahan and Phulaji 
given by the eye-witnesses are of com sc incorrect. Clarke’s 
halting place was the small sandy plain, in which a lew stunted 
trees stand, immediately below Sartat : and though the Harris 
cannot show the grave ol the man whom their tribe long remem¬ 
bered as the “burra bahadur," a cairn has been erected on one of 
the stony hillocks. The modern map of the country shows the 
word "water" at this point, and also at the junction of the Sar- 
taf nai with the Sihaf, eight miles turthcr to the south. If 
Clarke had taken the advice of Abdullah, and pushed on to this 
latter point he would have been able to camp in a less confined 
position, where his cavalry could have operated to advantage :— 
as they had done on more than one occasion in the Sihaf valley 
under his leadership a few months before. 


It is impossible now to discover whether the story of the 
prolonged halt at so dangerous a spot is true ; nor, assuming that 
it is true, whether Clarke had adequate reasons tor it. Abdullah 
does not suggest that the camels had straggled or become in¬ 
capable ol proceeding further ; but with a convoy of 700, with 
far too few drivers, the march of thirteen miles over mountains 
of appalling asperity must have incapacitated many. It should 
be remembered that this animal experiences peculiar difficulty 
in a descent, and Sartal is both steep and long. The probabilities 
are that when Abdullah and the others urged Clarke to push 
on they were considering the safety of the detachment, not of 
the convoy : and that the commander refused to move, not out of 
ignorance or bravado, but because doing so would l^ve meant 
abandoning a large number of his camels. 

The ‘Bombay Courier’ of June 1840 censured Clarke for his 
rashness : an imputation resented by Brown, who writes :— 
"The real truth will perhaps never be known—1 mean his reasons 
for attacking the enemy; but in my humble opinion for the follow¬ 
ing reasons 1 think he was right. From the spot where the fight 
took place is 40 miles to the plains through beds of rivers the 
whole way, with high rocks on each side. The camels (7C0) 
under his charge would stretch at least 2 miles through these 
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ravines : with only 80 inlantry and 50 horse, and one European 
officer (himself) how was it possible to guard them at all points, 
when followed up by some 2,000 Beloochees? No ! I think it very 
likely that, seeing the hopelessness of getting his convoy safe to 
the plains, and having too much pride and daring to desert it, 
to save his party, he not unreasonably thought a check to the 
enemy at first starting would dishearten and deter them 
from following him up, and there was every chance of success— 
Until then the Baloochecs (Marris) had never crossed bayonets 
with the sepoys, and had the utmost dread of them ; and from 
what I have since heard, I firmly believe that had not the bugler 
been killed bringing up th(^ ammunition, and the sepoys with him 
had had any left, he would have I) ^aten tliom oft, although 30 to 
1. The Beloochees nevcu attemptcKl to charge him until they 
saw that all the ammunition was expended/* 


Abdullah Khan Kyheri, the guide, told Eastwick some 
months later tliat before leaving for Kahan Clarke had said to 
some Baluchis that he was going into the Marri country, and that 
if Doda wished to encounter him he might. Eastwick adds that 
he does not credit the giving of this rash challenge, as Clarke 
was not given to vaunt in words. So far as Doda Khan himself 
was concerned. Brown heard on the 3rd June that the Chief 
*‘had done all in his power to prevent the tribe from attacking 
Clarke's party, and that on their leaving for that purpose exclaim¬ 
ed 'Ah ! there you go—.selling your country for 500 camels’/' 
"All who knew the brilliant young officer well—Jacob, Brown, 
Eastwick—agree that he was the beau ideal of the Irregular 
Horseman ; and his extraordinary valour and his natural gift 
for leadership are beyond question. But by no great stretch of 
imagination we can suppose him contemptuous of the Harris, 
who both in Billamore's campaign and the advance with Brown 
had kept out of reach of that strong right arm, which had emp¬ 
tied the saddles of the Bugtis. Clarke’s great error was, of course 
in sending back Subadar Bagu Jadao and his eighty men ; and 
the author of the "Histor37 of the 2nd Grenadier Regiment" 
to which he belonged, rightly points out that in this his "extreme 
personal bravey inclined him to over-confidenc(i." He pro¬ 
bably thought that Brown’s need of them was greater than his 
own. 

As for the fight itself, Brown's opinion seems correct, 
Clarke probably argued that the savage tribesmen would not 
stand before the controlled fire of disciplined troops, and the 
push of the bayonet ; an infantry officer himself, he must have 
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felt confident in leading to the attack the men of the 'Kali Pul- 
tan/ one of the best regiments of the Bombay Army ; totally 
unware that these same Marris had already annihilated the de¬ 
tachment which had returned from Naftusk. 

One havildar, eleven privates, and the majority of the 
Irregular Horse escaped from the slaughter. 

A day to be marked with a white stone, in Marri History ! 
Whatever their own losses—and in the fight with Clarke they 
can hardly have amounted to 250—though the only son of Lai 
Khan, their most warlike leader, had fallen, the tribesmen had 
killed a British officer, two Native officers, and 144 rank and 
file ; had routed with loss a body of disciplined Horse ; and had 
captured a large train of camels, with tents, stores, arms and 
ammunition. With two powerful blows they had destroyed 
one half of the British force that had dared a second incursion 
into their country. This was the first severe loss, coupled 
with defeat, says Eastwick, that we had suffered since our army 
had crossed the Indus : the effect was great indeed ; and as was 
soon to be shown, not merely among the Marris, whose old 
chief Doda Khan could no longer keep the tribe in hand, his in¬ 
fluence passing to the hot-blooded '"muqadams’ who had led 
their men to victory. 

In Upper Sind the Politicals buzzed in their overturned hive. 
Postans wrote to the Brigadier that the tribes were emboldened 
with success; if they could not be punished at least the plains, 
where Shahpur, Chatter and Phulaji were in '‘a defenceless posi¬ 
tion,'’ should be secured by an immediate reinforcement. The 
Brigadier sent up 30D infantry and part of the Poona Horse. In 
a letter to Ross Bell dated May 19th Postans again adverts to 
"the injurious delay in the march of the Kahun detachment 
which was not the fault of the Political department"; this with 
"the imprudence of the troops themselves, " had brought on the 
disaster. Remedies which could have been applied a lew weeks 
before had now, with the advance of the season, become imprac¬ 
ticable ; communications with Kahan could hardly be kept up, 
and it appeared that the post would have to be withdrawn. 
Meanwhile he wrote to Amiel at Shahpur to direct Lieutenant 
Vardon with as many of his men as he could spare to Phulaji, to 
employ themselves assiduously in opening up communications, 
and to try to obtain information of any large force of Marris or 
Bugtis collected in the hills. He conferred on wide dis;- 

cretionary powers^pxobably more extensive than those allowed 
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himself by Ross Bell—'You may act on your own responsibility 
with no reference to any authority in any manner which after 
due deliberation you consider absolutely necessary.** Delay 
at the present crisis, Postans adds, must produce the worst re¬ 
sults. 

The only effect of all this activity to reach Kahan came on 
the 27th in the shape of an express from Lieutenant Loch, one of 
the officers under Amiehs general command, that he was coming 
up with 2C0 Horse '"to see what had become of us and to open the 
communication.** Brown sent the Kosid back immediately to 
tell him on no account to attempt it, as, if defended, he could 
never force the Naffusk Pass, particularly with Horse. 


Brown had devoted the anxious interval which ensued 
after he heard of the destruction of the Subadar’s party to 
strengthening his defences and mounting his gun on the bastion 
next to the gateway of the fort. When on the 21st he received 
intelligence of Clark’s disaster, he had sent back the kosid with a 
message that he still had four months* provisions, there was 
plenty of water within the walls, and with his gun he was con¬ 
fident of holding the position. He mentions the fact that Doda 
Khan had been averse from hostility, the Harris having acted 
under the instigation of Lai Khan and Sanwan Khan. The 
former commanded 1,5C0 fighting men, and was equal in 
strength to the head of the tribe. The Harris had dispersed 
for want of food, but were ready to reassemble. Brown now 
took a strict account of the stores, putting his men on half 
rations. From this time onwards every man was on duty 
at night, for fear of a surprise. He pulled down all houses 
touching the walls and dug deep trenches along the foot of 
them in which sharp stakes were planted, while all the ground 
outside for two hundred yards round the fort was cleared 
of jungle. For the first three weeks of the occupation the 
camels and bullocks were sent out fairly regularly to graze, 
the parties in charge having a brush with tlu; Harris now and 
then; but on June 3rd the latter made their appearance in every 
direction, and thence-forward the cattle were confined to the 
forty while the camel-men and others went out to pick up what 
forage they could. Brown writes “the river winch was only a 
mile ofi was almost dry, and the banks were high enough to con- 
coal 1,000 horse men. It therefore became necessary to use the 
utmost caution, not being able to afford the loss of a single man.** 
h^d only 140 bayonets and one gun, to man 90o yards of walk 
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Meanwhile Postans followed up his first despatch to his 
absent Chief with a report on the 1st June to the effect that his 
previous belief that a large body of Marris and Bugtis had assem¬ 
bled in the hills for open hostilities was not the case : that convoys 
previously had almost always met with a demonstration of 
annoyance similar to that first seen by Clarke : but that as in all 
instances officers had acted on the defensive and considered 
solely the protection of their charge, they had never yet failed 
to get through ! The despatch in fact shows a complete lack 
of appreciation of the real circumstances. The convoys which 
had previously traversed this region were Brown's, on the way 
up, which was accompanied by more than double the numbers 
of Clarke's escort, not to mention the gun and Billamore's 
which consisted of far fewer camels, similarly strongly guarded, 
particularly in the route over Naflusk and Sartaf. Postans 
goes on to observe that it was "‘useless to comment on the rash 
and unmilitary conduct of Clarke" which had brought about 
this result. The next question was whether the Marris should be 
treated as open enemies and he thought this should be so since 
they did not appreciate the "conciliatory and merciful measures 
of Government" :—as, in duty bound, he characterised the occu¬ 
pation of their capital, the political object of which was to make 
them bow the knee to Shah Shu] a. 

The "Great Man" enthroned upon the Simla hills asked for 
further details, and Postans writes that when it was considered 
what small parties had previously traversed the Marri hills with 
equal if not greater chance of being attacked, the escorts pro¬ 
vided for Clarke seemed unusually strong (!) :—as to the anni¬ 
hilation of the subadar's detachment, he speculates whether 
the want of a European officer might have been the cause, as 
native troops when alone were apt to march negligently. If 
Postans could have seen the terrific descent on the Northern 
side of Naflusk, cut up with spurs and ravines, and ending in a 
narrow and tortuous defile, he would have realised that odds of 
twenty to one on such ground were sufficient reason for disaster, 
without the fatigue and heat, which he presumed must have been 
extreme. 

The despatch goes on to deal with the gloomy outlook for 
future operations, Postans laments the general paucity of Euro¬ 
pean officers, mentioning Ensign Taylor's return sick from the 
first march of Brown's expedition. Brigadier Stevenson at 
Sukkur had already represented that his regiments must be made 
upto due complement, but instead he had lost several officers 
removed to Staff appointments. The recruits lately landed ill 
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Karachi would have to wait there till ''after the monsoon/’ and 
as to the troops actually in Sukkur, the opening of the season for 
military operations would scarcely be earlier than the middle of 
October. Every possible precaution would be taken to keep 
the Kahan garrison in its present position, and if possible rein¬ 
force it, but Stevenson would not attempt it with 200 bayonets, 
all he had at his disposal at Lahri, for the Harris were now in 
strength on the Kahan road. However, all the available Horse 
concentrated in Northern Kachhi under Lieutenants Loch and 
Vardon, Lieutenant Amiel directing their movements. There 
was therefore no apprehension at least for the low country be¬ 
tween Shahpur and Lahri. 


Postans was as good as his word in attempting to do some¬ 
thing for the Kahan garrison by means other than the despatch 
of troops. He wrote to Captain Bean, the Political Agent at 
Shal (Quetta) to obtain if possible the assistance of the Kakar 
tribe against the Harris, their hereditary enemies, acquainting 
Brown with the proposed expedient, and at the same time re¬ 
questing his absent Chief’s approval ; but long before Ross Bell’s 
reply disapproving of such a plan reached Upper Sind, conditions 
above the passes also underwent a change for the worse. The 
disaffected Sardars of Kelat broke out into open insurrection 
against our protege Shah Nawaz Khan, and Lieutenant Loveday, 
our agent there, wrote that unless aid weie immediately sent the 
town would fall into the rebels’ hands. The 31st Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry had originally been left to garrison Kelat, 
but with that fated blindness which marked all our dealings 
with doubtful friends and potential enemies at this period, all 
but a minute detachment had been withdrawn. 


On the 24th June the Kakars, instead of proceeding against 
the Harris, attacked Shalkot (Quetta) itself, but Bean repulsed 
them with some loss. At the same time the Kajjaks broke into 
a state of rebellion. Postans wrote to warn Brown. His first 
impression was that the Harris’ attack on Clarke had been part 
of a widely concerted plan to rise against the British, embrac¬ 
ing ^1 who owed allegiance to the Khan of Kelat. Thus the 
Harris, whom we were trying to place under the authority of 
Sl^ Shuja, might be expected to feel some sympathy with 
ybux^ Hir Nasir Khan in his bid for his father’s throne. But it 
seems sufficiently clear that the Harris* action was independent 
of ^ but their own concerns; and that it was their success that 
|ata the othdr tribea thoir cue* 
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Meanwhile in Kahan Brown had not been resting on his 
oars in the expectation of relief. He had working parties engag¬ 
ed day and night in cleaning out the wells and strengthening 
an old inner fort : banyas were made to fill empty grain bags 
with sand, the lascars armed with clubs and drilled for look-out 
duty, and a road made to convey the gun from one bastion to 
another. All were animated by the resolute spirit of their com¬ 
mander. 

On the 25th a friendly face appeared outside the fort—Sher 
Beg Bugli, who had been the guide in later stages of Billamore's 
campaign, paid Brown a visit. Luckily Brown had at that time 
shown this man much kindness, and so was able to persuade Sher 
Beg to bring in such supplies as he could. Some days later the 
Harris, whose activity had been on the increase, attacked two 
foraging parties from the fort and slaughtered ten bullock-drivers 
who had ventured beyond the river in defiance of orders. How¬ 
ever, Erskino killed several of the tribesmen with a shell, and what 
might have been a serious disaster—the only sheep the garrison 
had were also outside the walls at the time—was averted. Sher 
Beg returned on July 3rd with 45 sheep and goats, and a week 
later brought some luxuries in the shape of chillies and sugar. 
The BalucJns kept prowling about the fort on the look out for 
foraging parties, and Erskine got an occasional successful shot at 
them. But this constant activity of the enemy meant that the 
camels and bullocks began to break up for want of fodder ; and 
an innocent-looking herd of cattle of about 210 head wandering 
across the plain a mile and a half away was difficult to resist, 
though obviously a trap. 

Fostans’ letter communicating news of the attack by the 
Kakar trilx) on Captain Bean at Quetta now reached Brown, 
who remarks in his diary “it is fortunate that we did not depend 
on these allies.’' It was also fortunate that among his other; 
precautions he had put the doolee-wallas, camel men and bullock 
diivcis through *'a sort of drill”, as they proved very useful in 
the middle of July when his troops were suffering severely Iron? i; 
ulcers, as the result of bad water. On the 18th however there was 
a violent storm of rain, which filled the tank and flocked the-, 
country all round, and a few days afterwards the Harris began 
to,cultivate the plain in every direction. Brown reported the fact 
to Postans who wrote iii return suggesting that they shoul4;be- ' 
encouraged to do so I This letter does not see in everito'hasire; n, 
reached Kahan> which from the 26th July, was invested .closely ic 
on every side. Sickness increased,in 
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Dr. Glasse both being attacked by fever; the run on the ordinary 
specifics was such that recourse was had to the panacea of Doc¬ 
tor Sangrado “Hot water the order of the day—found to be a 
very good substitute, being of a very purgative nature.” 

On the 6th August Brown entered into “a sort of truce with 
a Muree Chief called Hybut Khan” who was owner of most of 
the flocks grazing round the fort; this man warned him to look 
out for Lai Khan in a few days time. It does not appear that 
the Truce contemplated the sale of supplies to the British, Hy- 
bat Khan steadily refusing to part with a single sheep, though 
he furnished news, and offered to take a letter to Lafiri. Later 
it appeared that this Chief had arranged with the other to try 
under colour of the ‘truce’ to lure the garrison out for foraging, 
and then to cut them up. His information with regard to Lai 
Khan strangely enough turned out to be true. Lai Khan 
concealed himself and 51,0 men in the nullah and jungle with the 
intention of rushing the gate when it was opened for the officers 
who had been taking their usual walk under the walls. But this 
bold move depended on the efficacy of the charm which their 
Syed had agreed to lay against the gun, to render it harmless 
for the day. As the Harris gathered, for the rush, Erskine, who 
was fortunately on the alert, dropped two shells amongst them, 
which it was afterwards ascertained killed and wounded fifteen 
men. Next day, on the 9th August, Brown noticed small parties 
of the tribesmen going up to the Naffusk pass, and at once sus¬ 
pected that they must be destroying the road up it on the other- 
side. He had no means, however, of sending word to the 
plains. Not a man was willing to leave the fort, arrd the last 
kosid had come and gone on the 26th July. 

The 10th August proved a lucky day for the besieged. Two 
large flocks of sheep and goats came grazing within striking dis¬ 
tance of the fort, with only three Baluchis in charge of them. 
Brown got the gun trained rormd and slipped a party of thirty 
sepoys out. The raid was successful ; 3t)U sheep and 57 goats 
were captured without the loss of a man. Hybat Khan was 
furious ; a few days before he could have sold 100 sheep at 
his own price. His impotent threats were not the orrly message 
Brown received that day ; he was told that Mir Nasir Khan, the 
rightful sovereign of Kelat, had driven all the British outposts in 
the plains into bukkui, and Doda Khan in consequence demanded 
the instant evacuation of his fort, offering an escort of hfs 
tiihesmeh do^nto Kachhi. The Kelat rumour though oxagger- 
not iwitheat iotuulai^ a gallohii defoi&io 
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Loveday and Shah Nawaz the place had fallen into the hands of 
the insurgents. 

The Political and Military authorities in Upper Sind had 
long been exercised over the problem of relieving Kahan. Accor¬ 
ding to Clibborn, Brigadier Stevenson had tried after Clarke's 
disaster to throw provisions into the fort by private native) 
enterprise ; but no one could be found to take the risk. Ross 
Bell writing on the 6th July had directed that military operations 
should be avoided for the present, and perhaps altogether. 
When the news of the fall of Kelat reached the Brigadier he wrote 
to Postans that in consequence it might be best to withdraw the 
post from Kahan. Its sacrifice would be but a temporary evil ; 
to relieve it would be difficult without more troops than he 
could spare even in November, and Brown, on half rations, 
could only hold out one week in September. 


Now this clearly ignores the most elementary fact that 
Brown was not in a position to extricate himself from Kahan. 
The trouble was, that Brigadier Stevenson was dying of water 
on the brain, and the Military authorities were completely at 
sixes and sevens, and out of touch with the Politicals. The letter 
mentioned was written on the 8th August. Yet according to 
Brigade Orders, a force consisting of a detachment of H. M's. 40 th 
regiment, the 1st and 2nd Grenadier regiments, and a company of 
Golandaz with four guns was to be ready to march on the lOth ! 
They were also to pick up the Poona and Scinde Horse at Phulaji. 
Postans, on learning of the proposal which had been made with¬ 
out reference to him, wrote to Ross Bell that the force suggested 
could practically subjugate the whole Marri tribe, let alone 
relieve Kahan, and that it could not remain there for more 
than 30 or 40 days owing to difficulty of carriage. In actual 
fact it was this difficulty which resulted in the scale of the ex¬ 
pedition being cut down, and not an ill-advised demi-official 
sent by Postans to Major Forbes, the acting Brigade Commander, 
to the effect that four hundred men, with two guns, could go any 
where in the Marri country and keep ten thousand Baluchis at 
a distance, Postans was compelled to admit later that his note 
was not to be taken literally, but as a mere expression of his 
anxiety for prompt action. Obviously it reflects his annoyance 
at such an important matter being settled without consultation. 

East wick says that towards the end of July Abdulla 

Khao Kylteri paid him a visit, with the newi that the Uanrhi 
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were fortifying the road over Naflusk. Asked whether they 
were in strength the guide said "'So strong that they will beat 
back five hundred of your men. If you send a thousand you may 
succeed, but even then it will not be without fighting.*' He 
named the chiefs—we may presume one was Lai Khan inplac- 
able since his only son was killed in the fight with Clarke—who 
he heard had assembled to prevent the relief of Kahan. East- 
wick took him before another political officer—probably Postans 
—and made Abdullah repeat his story; but could not find any 
one who would believe him. “All laughed at the idea of the 
Marris fighting a whole regiment." Unfortunately, the kosids 
sent to and by Brown did not travel by the Naffusk route, and 
lately they had not been able to get through at all. Postans 
had received nothing definite to show what opposition a relief 
column might expect, and no spy would risk his life by going 
into the hills to collect information. 


Meanwhile it appears that the Assistant Political Agent at 
Sukkur, E. J. Brown, who was later to become Secretary to Sir 
Charles Napier as Governor of Sind, was making suggestions to 
the Brigade Office independently of Postans. Major Clibborn 
who had been appointed to command the column, replied, 
as follows:— 

“My dear Brown, 

The plan of the Dadur and Kahun detachments forming a 
junction is not feasible for many simple reasons. In the first 
place Brown has no carriage, or it is in such a wretched order 
from starvation that it is useless : in the next place, of the total 
number of his fighting men which includes even the tent lascars, 
amounting to 185 men, 90 are in a such a state from ulcers as to 
be quite unable to walk sentry and they are therefore obliged 
to lay on their posts, and the whole detachment is on half rations 
and has only provisions for one week in September ; we may there¬ 
fore safely conclude that they are not equal to marching even 
supposing that they had carriage; and the gun bullocks are reduc¬ 
ed to skin and bone. The Dadur detachment is quite strong 
enough to defend itself and protect the post from insult, but it 
has in charge a valuable depot and a large amount of treasure, 
nearly Rs. 60,000. It would not therefore be safe to abandon 
or weaken such a charge for distant expeditions; and I doubt 
greatly if the Kahun detachment could move out five miles 
witlwut teing surrounded : it is so closely watched. You. may 
th^ore imagine that I am somewhat anxious to be ofl to its 
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relief, as Pbstans in an express received by Major Forbes, to-day 
has decided that the post shall not be withdrawn. I am only 
waiting for the camels now en route from Larkana and hope to 
be off to-morrow night with my regiment—70 or 80 men of the 
2nd Grenadiers, and Captain Stamford with two guns, and we 
take up the second gun and of (sic) the Kahun detachment from 
Poolajee, the want of which has been greatly felt by Brown. 
I shall relieve Brown’s men by Heighington, a subaltern, and 200 
men of the grenadiers, and fifty Scinde Horse and throw in 
provisions for two months, and if possible for three, so that 
after arrangements may not be hurried bv the necessities of the 
Kahun post. 

“The Brigadier I do not think has heard anything about the 
departure of troops from Bombay; there is nothing to prevent 
ships going from Bombay to Kurrachee after the middle of 
October; but if they are not continually goaded on in Bombay, 
and boats from Upper Scinde are not ready for them at Tatta 
(for no carriage that I am aware of is ready in Lower Scinde) 
you will find that they will creep in here when the best part of 
the season for operations has passed. 

'T will ask Forbes to send you two letters for your perusal 
with reference to the Kahun post. He has not got the 
public documents yet from the poor Brigadier’s quarters, but has 
sent for the letter you refer to.” 

The last two sentences of the letter go far to explain the 
muddle. Meanwhile we may return to Brown. On the 15th a 
kosid arrived—the first for nearly three weeks—with a letter 
saying that it was contemplated to try and throw in supplies 
through the agency of Jethsing (the famous Shikarpur mer¬ 
chant) and Mir Hussan, to save moving the troops up with a con¬ 
voy. The nex t day came another, the system previously mention¬ 
ed having been found impracticable was discarded, and a detach¬ 
ment was leaving Sukkur on relief of the place. The detach¬ 
ment was given as consisting of the troops first detailed by the 
Brigade Office, which is sufficient proof of the bad staff-work 
in Sukkur. Equally significant is the sudden change in policy. 
The two letters were perhaps not written on successive days, 
one kosid having possibly taken longer over the journey than the 
other; but it is quite clear that Postans had not been consulted 
at all. 

The spirits of the Garrison, which had always been gbod, 
were^ now raised to a high pitch. A week passed, with the usual 
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little incidents of skirmishes and raids on cattle ; then came a 
third kosid with news that the column, reduced in size was actual¬ 
ly on its way up and in Kahan joy was unconfined. Brown seems 
to have sent back a letter to Postans by one of the first two 
kosids as the "PolicitaT* later admitted that he received on the 
21st August a letter in which Brown communicated his suspicion 
that the Harris were breaking up the Naffusk pass. As previous¬ 
ly observed, the kosids did not pass that way, the Lahri route 
being safer. Apparently Brown did not anticipate that the 
Harris would attempt to resist the force details of which he first 
received, and said it would be a case of ‘‘Flight, not Fight'*,: 
but it also seems that he recommended the longer route via 
Dera Bugti. This letter was never produced before the Court 
of Inquiry held later on; but of course it could have been of no 
practical use, unless Clibborn opened it on its way to Shikarpur, 
as he had left the latter place several days before it reached 
Postans. There is some ground for believing that he did so 
or received a similar note, before he actually entered the hills. 


The Harris' Intelligence was good; they probably interrogat¬ 
ed all kosids thoroughly. Doda Khan's brother sent Brown a 
message on the 21st that ten days later (the exact date of the 
arrival of the column before Naffusk) the whole tribe would 
assemble and destroy the British. On the 28th Hybat Khan 
said that the Harris were assembled to the number of 3,( 00 
behind the hills North-West of the fort, and that they intended 
to have three fights with the relief-force, for the honour of their 
land; first at the pass of Naffusk; secondly, where they then 
were ; and then if beaten by the British in both, to fall back on 
Hir Haji's fort in Barkan (the capital of the Ketranis) where 
they would fight to the last. Brown chafed at his inability to 
communicate this to Clibborn, though he still considered it as 
bravado. And so at last the memorable day dawned. Brown's 
diary for the 31st August must be given:— 

*'A day of great and almost overpowering excitement. It 
cornmenced about 5 o'clock last evening when the plains and 
hills became alive with Beloochees, and, at dark, large signal 
fires on the tops of all the hills. At day-break, large parties of 
^rse and foot were seen hurrying across the plain to the Naffusk 
P^s, on the opposite side of which we soon learnt the arrival of 
Qtir convoy, from the report of one of their guns, a signal agreed 
upon between us. About sun-'rise, we saw collected on the very 
top of the pass about 2,000 belochees, and other prowling about 
in all directions. The distance, as the crow flies, is about four 
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miles, —in fact, we were completely behind the scenes, and saw 
all that the Beloochees were at ; and fully expecting to see our 
comrades crown the top every hour, we were highly amused 
and excited.—2 p.m. No sight of convoy coming over pass; 
they must be repairing the road up.—3 p.m. Saw the shrapnell 
flying over the hill, and bursting in the midst of the enemy with 
the most beautiful effect.—5 p.m. Still no sight of convoy. 
Beloochees still crossing the plains towards the seat of action. 
Erskine scattered a small body of them with a shell.—8 p. m. 
Heavy firing of guns and musketry for ten minutes when all 
was silent for the rest of the night. I should be very sorry to 
pass .many days of my life like this,-—I would ten thousand 
times sooner have been in the thick of it: the excitement and 
suspense was beyond anything I ever felt before. Knowing the 
difficulty of the pass, and not seeing our people crown the top, 
I felt certain there must be much bloodshed going on.'* 


Leaving Brown in his anbciety, we may now return to the 
plains once more, and accompany Clibborn's march. East wick 
saw the force arrive in Shikarpur. It consisted of the 1st Grena¬ 
dier regiment (Clibborn's own) mustering 8 British and 10 
Native Officers and 550 rank and file, the light company of the 
2nd Grenadiers, with two British and two Native Officers and 87 
rank and file ; Artillery served by forty men under a British and 
a Native Officer; fifteen pioneers under a Native Officer, and 
artificers and extra artillery men making up a total of 7S0 
fighting men, apart from bhisties and 52 horse keepers for the 
artillery teams. In addition Clibborn was to pick up ICO sowars 
of the Poonah Auxiliary Horse at Phulaji under Lieutenant Loch, 
and the same number of the Scinde Irregular Horse under 
Lieutenant Malcolm were joining from Shahpur. It will there¬ 
fore be seen that the force detailed for the hills numbered very 
little short of 1,000 men. Eastwick knew that it had been pro¬ 
posed to send two companies of Europeans and a whole wing 
of the 2nd Grenadiers. "You had better take them," he said to 
Clibborn as they stood on the steps of the Agency. "I am 
quite sure you will have hard fighting." "I shan't want them," 
said Clibborn. "The Beluchis will never stand." Eastwick 
wrote an official application offering to go with the force, but 
was told that he could not be spared from his post. He says 
"my mind misgave when I saw the way in which the enemy was 
underrated, and when I beheld the great string of camek the 
troops had with them." There were still more camels to be 
collected, and the total eventually reached 1,100, with 6C0 pack 
bullocks. 
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The Force marched at 1 a. m. on the night of the 14-15th 
August, in two columns, as the water at Minuti, the third stage— 
a miserable cluster of huts in the middle of the desert—had run 
short. Clibborn says that while crossing the desert to reach 
it many sentries fell down on their post, and he was obliged to 
allow them to keep watch at the doors of the tents. At Minuti 
several horses died of the heat, and during the day the officers 
were obliged to lie down with wet cloths round their heads on the 
floor of the mess-tent, which was kept as cool as possible with 
tatties. However, there were few casualties, as all the marches 
were made at night. 

At Phulaji the force was joined by the cavalry, and here the 
gun left behind by Brown for want of carriage was taken up, 
and Abdullah Khyeri the guide made his appearance once more. 
Clibborn must now have heard that the Marris were breaking 
up the Naffusk pass. It is not certain whether he received the 
note in which Brown advised the adoption of the Dera Bugti 
route by the column. In a statement made afterwards he says 
he knew of it but that two marches of 19 and 20 miles respectively 
without water, and a very strong defile, made it a proposition 
even less attractive than Naffusk. Moreover it was fifty miles 
longer, and every day lost would be dangerous; while by taking 
it the convoy might have been exposed for many miles to attacks 
by the Bugtis, whose attitude was uncertain. 

Postans had arranged to provide two more auxiliaries for 
Clibborn; Syed Bachal Shah, who was stated to possess influence 
over the Khetrians, Lunis, and Pathan tribes of Northern 
Kachhi, and to know the hills, though his knowledge was later 
found to be confined to the country jbeyond the great range, of 
which Naffusk was part : and Mir Hassan Notani who having 
accompanied Clarke and survived the disaster certainly knew the 
road, but was held under suspicion on the score of loyalty. 
Postans had intended that the Syed should precede Clibborn, 
but he only joined the force at Phulaji, and Mir Hassan made 
his appearance four inarches into the hills. 

The column left Phulaji on the 23rd August, and next day a 
proclamation was issued, as they had now entered the Bugti 
country. The convoy wound its way along the water courses ; 
there were threatening clouds above the hills ahead, and the 
guide Abdullah expressed anxiety lest rain should bring down 
a spate, which in their confined line of march could hardly have 
been avoided. There was thunder and lightning in the distant 
mountains: to the north appeared the stupendous fastnesses of 
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Bambhor, famous in Baluch legend * and at every step jthe 
country became more intricate and wild* The wheels of the g;una 
and carriages ground their way through the shale, and clattered 
over the boulders : the camels grunted under their creaking loads, 
as the long column struggled forward, with many a stumble for 
horses and men. The air was alive with the shouts of the drivers 
but around was a dead silence : not a living thing was to be seen 
but the birds of prey that wheeled high above them. The wea¬ 
ther became daily more oppressive, until, threading narrow ra¬ 
vines, they came to their ground at Chikarji. Here Mir Hussan 
Notani came into the camp, professing friendship, but Clibborn 
was warned against him by Abdullah. Uptil this point no 
habitation or inhabitant had been seen, but they were aware of 
being narrowly watched from the heights on either side of the line 
of march, and the men's nerves were on edge : that night the 
pickets opened fire on a party of Mir Hassan's people who were 
ostensibly bringing goats into the camp. 

On the 29th the column left the Siahaf river, striking north 
for Kahan. The 'road' proved still more trying to the gun 
horses, steep ascents followed by strong rugged defiles, with 
shingly bottoms and stones so large that the wheels of two guns 
were broken : and here the pack-bullocks and camels began to lie 
down in great numbers, which at last attracted the Baluchis 
from their coigns of vantage above the road. They started to 
harrass the baggage, but Loch with the Poona Horse turned them 
and killed eight, taking prisoner a 'ghulam' of Mir Hassan and 
a boy. It was impossible to guard or feed prisoners, so they 
were handed over to their master, and a receipt taken for their 
production when called for. Mir Hassan was also entrusted 
with a packet of letters, which were never delivered. 

Clibborn's force now encamped in the large open rocky 
plain immediately below Sartaf; probably on or near the site 
of Clarke's disaster. The next encamping ground was to be on 
the top of the mountain itself. The greater part of the night of 
the 29th was passed in repairing the gun wheels ; that evening 
the Baluchis showed themselves, flourishing their swords. The 
ascent of the pass began at 2 a. m. on the morning of the 30th.. 
A strong advance guard was posted, and one gun was dragged ta 
the top by 10 a.m. The dhooly bearers and camel men whb; 
had been drafted into this duty evaded a repetition of it by 
hiding, but the sepoys got the other two guns up at 6 p. m* But 
on the summit of Sartaf there was neither water, nor forage ai^ 
like Brown's convoy the camels and cattle had to go down to the 
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bottom again, where Malcolm, in command of the rear guard, 
reported numbers lying exhausted. When dusk fell the Baluchis 
began firing in the valley, and into the camp from the opposite 
side of an impassable ravine. The fire was returned, and Stam¬ 
ford gave them a few rounds of grape. Before retiring the tribes¬ 
men shouted that there were many thousands ready for the 
column on the morrow ; and all that night the alarms continucd- 
At 2 a. m. Clibborn moved on over the open rocky face of the 
mountain ; the road ascended for a short period, and then undu¬ 
lated towards an inner range of mountains : Naftusk was before 
him, and he became aware of the enemy collected in strength 
towards his front. Clibborn concentrated his force in the ad¬ 
vance and moved slowly forward, but a large ravine running to 
the right of his line of march obliged him in case of a flank 
attack to halt for an hour till the day broke, when the advance 
continued. 

Here the road crossed patches of scanty cultivation which 
the commander narrowly scrutinized for traces of recent rain : 
but in vain : what Brown had noticed, and reported to him, 
must have been a partial or local shower. As the troops advanc¬ 
ed crowds of the enemy could be seen on the summit in front, 
dancing, shouting, and flourishing their swords ; and further on 
a pillar of smoke was rising, to give notice of the approach of 
the British. A small number of Baluchis could be perceived 
picking their way up a ravine which afforded an easier ascent : 
but the character of the mountains developed as altogether in¬ 
accessible every step the column advanced. This ravine, says 
Clibborn, was the only track by which the pass of Naftusk could 
be turned with any chance of success ; but it needed four hundred 
men for the work, and the magnitude of the convoy—the 1,100 
camels and 600 bullocks reaching five miles back to the ground 
at Sartaf—rendered the detachment of so large a proportion of 
the force impracticable. 

The action at Nuftusk must be described in Clibborn's own 
words. 

"The enemy becoming bolder descended parts of the mourh 
tain and commenced firing on us from above, and several men 
were wounded before our heavier fire forced them to retire; 
the sun*s ^ays began to be felt even at this hour of the morning 
(8 o'clock) and the exertion of the sepoys in dragging up the gun 
fuid carriages caused such thirst that the little water left after 
cooking at Sartaf was soon exhausted. When the guns were 
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righted and with their limbers safely established over the ravines 
I moved on and took np a position in front of the pass of Nnfloosk 
while the convoy continued defiling towards (?) our rear and 
the last deep ravine, already noticed; in fact we were now in a 
cul de sac, and no further progress offered itself except over the 
precipitous mountain in our front. I gave instructions for 
placing the guns in position with the advance so as to bring 
their fire as much as possible to bear on the masses of enemy 
crowding the heights : the sepoys formed line on the left of the 
guns, and while awaiting the arrival of the rear guard every 
effort was made to seek out water for the troops and followers. 
A scanty supply of rain water was discovered in a hole in the nul¬ 
lah ICO yards to our right front and under the fire of the enemy 
musketry ; but this was soon exhausted and was not sufficient to 
fill the lotas of the men: a company I despatched under Lieuten¬ 
ant Peacock returned disappointed ; not another drop was to be 
found and it became evident that the rain had been confined to 
the Kahun side of the mountain. A skiimishing fire was kept 
up on both sides, but the majority of the troops laid down to 
snatch a little repose until the rear-guard came up, their progress 
being greatly retarded by the pack bullocks which were com¬ 
pletely knocked up ; added to the difficulty of the ravine we had 
crossed. The heat was terrible, and this with the increasing thirst 
began to tell on the sepoys; and I was obliged to send Lieutenant 
Malcolm back twice under fire from the heights to expedite the 
arrival of the rear-guard, which at last was effected at half 
past one p, m. The third gun was then put in position to throw a 
cross fire on the mouth of the pass in our front, and the left 
flank companies of the 1st and 2nd Grenadiers were warned for 
the storm of the strong and precipitous mountain pass in our 
front, while the supports were told off and the colour placed 
under charge of the right flank and 6th companies of the 1st 
Grenadier Regiment which had just come up to our ground as the 
rear-guard. 50 of the Poona Horse and 50 of the Scinde Irregu¬ 
lar Horse under Lieutenant Loch volunteered to skirmish with 
the supports ; at this time the true nature of the ascent was 
not known. The remainder of the Auxiliary and Irregular Horse 
took up a position to protect the baggage under Lieutenant 
Malcolm. When these arrangements had been made I gave direc¬ 
tions for the advance of the whole and for the guns to pour 
heavy fire on the crest while the storming parties advanced up 
the mountain. I proceeded with the right support myself, 
which I placed under Ensign Fanning ; the left support under 
the command of Lieutenant Moor 1st Grenadiers was intended 
to have taken up a similar position, but from the steepness of the 
ascent no situation could be obtained that yielded a footing. 
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off the main track, and while occupied with the right support 
I discovered that Lieutenant Moore had ascended in the track of 
the storming party. Lieutenant Loch*s men, after scrambling 
a considerable distance on their hands and knees, were eventual¬ 
ly obliged to jump down on the made road, which in this manner 
became crowded ; a serious advantage to the enemy who at a 
given signal and when one sepoy was already in the mouth of 
the pass,rose, and as I have before mentioned in my official des¬ 
patch, overwhelmed the advanced party with stones from 
above. The public newspapers, in utter ignorance cither of the 
localities of the scene of action, the time of day, the burning 
heat of this region, or the laborious and persevering efforts of 
our gallant sepoys, have presumed to draw the most odious 
and ungenerous comparisons between (sic) the character of the 
sepoys of the sister presidency ; but it is my unbiassed opinion 
that no troops, not even our own British soldiers, could have 
withstood the impetuous and daring onset of the enemy on such 
difficult ground, borne downwards as they were by showers of 
stones from the heights above them. The crowds of the enemy 
that rushed over the tops of the mountain, and thro* the open¬ 
ing of the pass, soon thrust back the advanced parties and the 
supports off the confined ledge on which they stood, and then 
(sic) being no footing these hardy and brave mountaineers, 
better accustomed to such difficult ground, soon became inter¬ 
mixed with our sepoys. I was at this time with the Right 
support, which I gave instant orders to withdraw and join the 
Colours ; but the sepoys continued to skirmish so long that 
before this body could reach(it) and form, the other support came 
in and intermixed with it, and a rallying square was formed 
near the guns : the companies with the colours opened a heavy 
independent fire on every Belooch that could be sighted singled 
out from amidst the disordered masses in our front, for to have or¬ 
dered platoon firing would have swept down friend and foe ; 
the guns from this circumstance could not at this period open 
with grape, but the fire from the infantry was so searching that 
none of the enemy could advance within ten yards without being 
destroyed. The Beloochis notwithstanding persevered with 
determined valour, ran round our rear flinging in large stones, 
while with their swords they attempted to gain an opening : 
the fire from my men was murderous, but I was obliged to or¬ 
der them to cease for a short time as the camels to our rear came 
under it. The enemy soon emerged from the baggage and made 
Several gallant attempts to close, which were foiled by the steady 
and unceasing fire of the sepoys, now aided by the guns. The 
en^my were now on our right flank in crowds and made so impe¬ 
tuous a rush that %nmy were shot five yards of the |[uns; 
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at this crisis I was myself obliged to run in, seize the trail of one of 
the howitzers, and turn it on the mass ; one or two discharges 
of grape mowed down fifteen or twenty men close by and dis¬ 
appointed in their endeavour to cut in amongst us they turned 
and fled down a deep ravine to our right, which led round a bluff 
point of the mountain in possession of the enemy, and communi¬ 
cating with them by a steep water course. 

'*Here this desperate encounter with a brave and determined 
enemy ceased for the present, and the drummers were directed 
to strike up /'The British Grenadiers/’ the Khyheree guide 
Abdullah significantly observing that it would strike terror into 
the hearts of the Murrees, who were looking down from the heights 
above. Many of them were dragging off the bodies of their 
killed and wounded, victims of the encounter with the storming 
party. Two or three successive shots of grape cleared the face 
of the heights, and only a few of the enemy, as previous to the 
attack, showed themselves above the crest of the mountain. 

now endeavoured to form my men, who from heat and 
thirst , and the exertions of this desperate battle, were in a consi¬ 
derable state of exhaustion ; but Water, was the cry : still, by 
rnuch patience and reasoning 1 managed to get them into divi¬ 
sions, moved them to an open space, a few paces from our 
position formed square two deep (for they could not bear even 
the heat of each other’s bodies) piled arms, and ordered them to 
lie down. The dead of the enemy strewed the ground around 
us, and between 160 and 2(,0 were reported to me. The number 
killed on the hill could not be ascertained as the Belooches 
always carry off the bodies of their fallen ; but subsequent en¬ 
quiry and information leaves no doubt that their total loss 
was nearly four hundred among the most daring of the Murrree 
tribe, and many of their most influential chiefs. We had not 
succeeded, it is true, in gaining the heights, and had sustained a 
heavy loss ourselves, as the official return of killed and wounded 
will show ; but the conduct of my troops was so plucky and the 
slaughter among the enemy so great, that altho’ from the effects 
of intolerable thirst, and subsequent disasters brought on solely 
by the treachery of the guide Meer Hussein, my column was ob¬ 
liged at the last possible moment to retire, still the character 
of the officers and men engaged in this bloody conflict remains 
untarnished ; and that the honour of the British arms has not 
suffered in the estimation of the enemy is fully proved by the sub¬ 
sequent conduct of the whole of the Murree and Bhogtie tribes, 
who from being hostile and murderous foes have now become 
friends or passive allies, along the whole line of the mountaips. 
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'It was while forming my men that Abdullah the Kyheree 
guide, accompanied by Meer Hoosein the Notanee chieftain, 
came up and stated that the latter had discovered water at a 
nullah about S!4 of a coss off. I enquired pointedly why he 
had not mentioned this nullah in the morning, when I re¬ 
peatedly asked him regarding the water, and the various spots 
in which it was usually found ; Meer Hoosein stated that he 
did not then know of it, and had been seeking among the nullahs. 

I communicated with Abdullah the Kyheree, whose fidelity to 
the British Government, neither myself, nor I believe any one 
else ever questioned ; he was decidedly of opinion that there was 
water : I however told him that as I put no faith in the honesty 
of Meer Hoosein's professions I would not send a soul to the water 
unaccompanied by Iteebar Khan, Jan Mahomed, Gunoo Khan 
and other Kyherees whose interests were opposed to Meer 
Hoossein’s, and depended on their fidelity to the British Govern¬ 
ment, whose presence would be a check on any treachery intend¬ 
ed by Meer Hoosein. Abdullah himself was so convinced of the 
existence of water at the spot mentioned that ho sent his own 
mare with the party, and any doubts 1 might previously have 
entertained were dissipated, I gave orders for every puckaul- 
camcl and bullock to be collected, and the gun horses with such 
of the officers’ horses as chose to send them, and among them 
four of my own to be taken to the water said to be 3/4 of a coss 
ofl; the whole under the guard of sixty of the Irregular Horse. 


‘’When this had been done, small parties were sent up the 
mountaintobringaway suchof the wounded as were not lying 
immediately under the fire of the enemy. The heat was excessive 
and the men continually crying out for water : some rising and 
moving from place to place ; others begging to be led to the water 
which could not be done without sacrificing the wounded, and my 
object was to pacify them till the water party should return. In 
this emergency, the cries of the wounded for something to drink 
induced me to offer them the beer, which the officers had with 
them; and the rush of all hands with their brass kutorahs to catch; 
adropeven of the water (sic) was more like the rush of voracious 
animals than men; some of the strong men, and in particular I 
noticed a Seadie bugler of the Irregular Horse, On withdrawing 
his cup.and finding it empty, fell senseless to the ground : among 
so many of all classes the supply with us was soon exhausted 
and mute despair or resignation to any fate that may (sic) befall 
them, kept them quiet :—fortunately the fierce heat of the day 
was now subsiding and I hoped that their thirst would be miti- 
|to a so long as they could be kept quiet. 
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"'About sunset, ho'wever, stragglers from the water party 
came in and reported that Meer Hoosein was drawing off the 
water party to Surtoff; that the enemy was hanging on the rear 
of the party, etc., all of which Abdullah steadily affirmed could 
not be the case, and reiterated his firm conviction that the horses 
and party would certainly make their appearance shortly—'there 
was strong guard of horsemen, his own mare was with the party 
and Iteebar Khan, Jan Mohomad. Gunnoo Khan and the other 
Kyherees would never suffer Meer Hoosein to lead them off be¬ 
yond the distance mentioned—however, my doubts were excit¬ 
ed by the time which had already elapsed, and I pondered on the 
fate of my convoy, already so heavily crippled. I should have 
mentioned that during the action, bodies of Boogtie or other ene¬ 
mies, whom he had seen partially collected on the heights behind 
us during the day, crept in on our rear and with yells dispersed 
great part of our cattle, particularly the pack bullocks, and many 
camels ; and after the action the country might be seen dotted 
with animals which these villains were driving off; most of the 
camel men and dooly bearers, the former principally Scindians 
and Patans, ran off on seeing our advanced parties thrust back 
on the mountain. Of the latter only seven could be found at a 
later period of the day. My men were in no state to storm a 
second time the pass in our front, which the enemy still occupied; 
they had no fear of death, but were in that state of exhaustion 
that had the enemy, who was observing us and all our movements 
from the heights, made a descent on us in any number, the 
troops would doubtless have made a defence, but I fear 
it would have been but a feeble one. In this disheartening 
situation it behoved me to think of what should be done, should 
the water party not return, and the latest hour to which I could 
safely protract the present direful thirst of my people; taking 
into consideration the contingency of our having to fight our 
way to the next water with feeble soldiers and without the sup¬ 
port of our guns. In our front no water was to be had ; even if 
successful in a second attack we could not possibly get up the 
guns in the present state of the men; our cutting our w^ to 
Kahun without the supplies would but have added to the difficul¬ 
ties of the garrison, even if it could have been effected against 
an enemy in great and overwhelming numbers, and in possession 
of all the strong positions leading to tl^e plain of Kahun. 
The only chance of escape for my troops, unaccompanied by 
our guns, which could not be moved without the horses, was the 
possibility of the ravines in our rear, and the mountain of Sur* 
tofi and the pass below it being unoccupeid by the enemy; and 
I calculated that under cover of the darkness I might delay it 
till 10 o'clock at night, to admit of my people reaching the plains 
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by day light, (i,e., the comparatively open conntry below 
Sartaf). 

'1 then informed the different departments, and personally 
saw that no mistake should occur in case of the water party 
not arriving, and a retreat becoming inevitable; Dr. Kirk was 
directed to collect kuj awahs and empty camels for the wound¬ 
ed ; the men were ordered to put several days' flour in their 
haversacks, which the commissariat was to deliver out; I had 
the treasure, commissariat and regimental, under their respec¬ 
tive havildars, placed with the ammunition, and I directed that 
as much of the latter should be brought off as possible; but 
although their lives depended on having some food through 
the long, difficult and hostile track we should have to traverse, 
the sepoys were so exhausted that none could be induced 
to apply for the flour that was to supp^^rt them. 

*'My personal feelings and anxiety of mind may be imagined 
when I contemplated the state of my force and the revolting 
alternative of being obliged to retire without effecting the relief 
of Captain Brown's garrison, or being able in any way to succour 
it, as hour after hour stoic away and no water party appeared. 
In this straight (sic) I wrote a hurried letter to Captain Brown, 
which I gave to Buchan Shah, a syed who had come up with 
us to afford any information regarding the Murree country which 
he professed to know well; with this letter I gave him an order 
for five hundred rupees if he would go into Kahun, deliver his 
note, and conduct Captain Brown and his men out to me by any 
path he might be acquainted with. This he promised to attempt 
if he could get one of Meer Hoosein's men to guide him; but Meer 
Hoossein never returning this object failed, and Abdullah him¬ 
self began to think the return of the water-party a hopeless case, 
Buchan Shah who had been absent a considerable time came and 
said he knew of water far down among the valleys behind the 
bluff point before mentioned as in the possession of the enemy, 
and at one time I did order the Soobedar Major 1st Grenadier Regi¬ 
ment to tell oft a company, but Abdullah the guide, the Soobe¬ 
dar Major and all dissuaded me from the measure, as no faith 
could be placed on this information coming at such an hour: 
the sepoys, moreover, suspicious of treachery, had remarked him 
answering to the calls of the enemy on the heights above us, 
which when questioned he said was an entreaty on the part of the 
Muirees that we would not burn the bodies of their dead, on some 
of whom the clothes were smouldering, ignited by the closeness 
of our fire. I have no fault to find with Buchan Shah; he may 
be an honest man and may have intended honesty to the Gov- 
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fernment; but as a guide he knew nothing of the country, of 
its water or of its resources, neither did he profess to know it 
until after reaching Kahun, and I therefore like the rest was sus¬ 
picious of him. 

''I had previously warned Captain Stamford, in the event of 
the watering party and gun-horses not returning, of the necessity 
there would be for our retreating on vSurtoff, and to be prepared 
at 10 p.m. to spike the guns, and to do it so effectively that the 
enemy should not be able in any way to benefit by their posses¬ 
sion : my people were so wearied and exhausted that there 
would have been no use in giving orders to dig holes to sink the 
muzzles into, and burst them ; neither could we fire the am¬ 
munition without great danger, and a certainty of betraying 
our position and intentions to the enemy at once. I therefore 
contented myself at 1(1 pTm. or it may be somewhat after that 
in ordering the guns to be spiked, the wounded to be mounted, 
and as many camels to be brought of! as possible. While this was 
being effected I ordered the men to fall in as quickly as possible; 
but it was only by personal effort and expressing my determina¬ 
tion not to move from the ground till all had fallen in by com¬ 
panies, and been regularly told oft according to custom, that I 
could succeed ; proximity to each other seemed to suffocate 
and oppress them. It may have been near eleven o'clock p.m. 
when all were ready to move on; and we crawled away from the 
battle ground of Nuffoosk, the site of as fierce a strife as our 
troops, either European or Native, have been engaged in for 
many years; and, after repulsing a gallant enemy with severe 
slaughter, to find ourselves vanquished by such direful enemies 
as heat and thirst—such is the great lottery of War ! 

"Captain Brown will inform you that not a mile from this 
memorable spot he found water in abundance on his return to 
the plains, produced by rain in the mountains (?) a few days pre¬ 
vious to his departure from Kahun. I said, we (bawled forward, 
and cleared the ravines and defiled on the open road towards 
Surtofl, fortunately without any opposition, and we had evident¬ 
ly gained a march on them. I could hardly keep the troops in 
compact order, the prevailing feeling was for the strong to push 
on. I was constantly in anxiety about my colours ; extreme 
thirst had made the water at Surtofi a matter of primary consi¬ 
deration to them. I had to make frequent halts to allow the 
rear to close up, and in this manner we bad reached perhaps three 
indes, when we perceived the flashing of musketry along the 
sides of the mountain behind us> and commanding the ravines 
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we had passed. We however moved steadily on, halting every 
mile to allow the rear to get up ; both sides of our lines of march 
which was open ground lined with strings of camels which it was 
the duty of the Irregular Horse to suppress in their endeavours 
to rush on to the water. 

‘'We arrived at the descent of the mountain about half past 
four a.m. of the 1st of September ; here the face of the track 
lying quite open the infantry and all in fact that had the advant¬ 
age of those on camels, which animal finds great difficulty in a 
descent, particularly a steep one; about two hundred only 
of them bearing the wounded and those disabled by stones had 
descended the steep open part of the face of the mountain in the 
darkness, when the top was lit up with a blaze of fire arms, and 
a large body of Belooches lying in ambush started up from the 
inequalities and ravines at the top, hamstrung many of the 
leading camels, cut off and massacred many of the followers, 
took all the baggage, remainder of the commissariat and regi¬ 
mental treasure, and left us with only seven boxes of musket 
ammunition besides the cartridges in my men’s pouches. The 
day now dawned sufficiently to allow us to perceive parties of the 
enemy driving back camels up the mountain ; nothing remained 
but such as we had succeeded in getting down to the water. 
I sent Abdoulah and a small party to bring down ammunition 
boxes and camels that were standing midway in the pass, which 
was effected safely ; but as to detaching any party to the top 
of the mountain, the idea was preposterous; l])c whole were 
dead beaten with fatigue, and repeated draughts of water did not 
allay their thirst. I could have wished to have allowed 
them some repose at this spot, but there was a most difficult 
and dangerous range and defiles to be passed, of sorne five miles 
in extent, which if the enemy, already aware of our retreat,, 
should occupy before we could gain the plain on the other side, 
the loss would be very great both in men and the camels (about 
200); we had succeeded in getting down the mountain. As the 
men came up from the water I formed them in the plain in a 
large irregular square, and the wounded were brought into it; 
the camels and followers that had escaped from the strife and 
massacre on the mountain were huddled together in our rear and 
we prepared to receive the attack of the enemy, who were report¬ 
ed to be advancing and who had already showed themselves on 
the summit of Surtoff. However, after waiting patiently for an 
attack I ordered the covering havildars to the front and directed 
the irre^tdar square to be broken up and the men to fall in by 
comp^es and the rolls to be called: this could not be eflectJbd 
satfifictorily a$ the Havildar Major and two of the/company 
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officers of the 1st Grenadier Regiment had been killed; but the 
purpose was answered and discipline was restored. 

“The condition of my detachment was now most wretched 
—not a single tent or particle of food had escaped the last merci¬ 
less and sweeping attack on the top of Surtofl, and the sun rose 
above us with its wonted fierceness. We had nearly sixty niiles 
to traverse through the barren defiles of this hostile region, 
where only in one or two spots a tree could be found to aflord a 
scanty shelter from the scorching heat. The rest that both offi¬ 
cers and men required far more than food I was obliged to deny 
them until we could reach Chikurjee, eight miles off; here are 
some stunted tamarisk trees and a plentiful supply of water; 
the Beloochees could be distinguished on the tops of the low sand 
hills on either side of our route; but they kept out of musket 
range and did not attempt a nearer approach to our now com¬ 
pact body; we were able to complete the march by one o’clock 
and my exhausted people piled arms and lay down under the 
trees to sleep. 

“Here we fell in with a body of Horse, who proved to be 
twenty-five of the gun horses, several of the private horses, and 
the few survivors that escaped from the massacre of the watering 
party, the particulars of which we now first learnt. It appears 
that Meer Hoosein had by one excuse or another (led ttem ?) 
to wander six coss from Nuftoosk, when at dusk they descended 
a deep ravine to the water; and while drinking a cry was raised 
and the unfortunate party was set upon on all sides by Balooches 
who were till now secreted behind the rocks. Almost ?dl were 
cut to pieces in that fatal ravine. Abdoulah the Kyheree .gidde 
states that in the darkness a number of the loose horses ran ty? 
Boother ravine and were dashed to pieces over a precipice. The 
tew that regained the upper ground again were joiiied by Meer 
Hoosein and guided by him descended by a circuitous route to 
tjlie-plains instead of joining us at Nupoosk. Abdoulah who 
had recovered his mare had a violent altercation with the Nota- 
p^e chief, accusing him of having acted treacherously, and be 
subsequently came and begged that I would move the troops on 
so that we might clear the strong mountain country between 
this ground and the northernroadtoPhoolajeeaswe had mason 
to know that the Balooehes were collecting in numbers to opr 
"■»e us. We therefore formed the troops and advanced by 
»-road through a labyrinth of ravines not macticahlaior guns, 
of much advantage to us as it saved us some 
the ipnien were quite knocked np when at nUdnight we reac^ p 
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pool of green stagnant water, where I sounded the halt and the 
whole lay down to sleep till day light. 

“At this hour we again fell in and a short (march ?) ahead 
emerged into the high road, some few miles from Murrowra; on 
turning the angle of a rock we came on the murdered bodies of 
eight of the deserting camel men lying in a heap, and a short way 
further on another lying in the agony of death. These were part 
of the large body of camel men who absconded during the action, 
150 of whom reached Phoolajee fifteen hours before my cloumn. 
We passed our old ground at Murrowra and struck ofl to the right 
by an open route through the mountain, on the upper road leading 
to the plain and Phoolaiee, till at about half past nine A.M. we 
hedted under some wild looking overhanging rocks, where we 
found a plentiful supply of sweet but muddy water sufficient for 
the troops and cattle. Wc here discovered some of the public camel 
men with plundered bags of the Government flour, which en- 
abledthesepoysby mixing it in water to obtain some sustenance. 
I wrote a hurried account of our disaster to the Assistant Politi¬ 
cal Agent, Lieutenant Postans ; but we were still eighteen miles 
distant from Phoolajee, and altho’ any further anxiety, lest the 
route in our front should be occupied, had ceased ; yet the moun¬ 
tains receding on either side the heat was oppressive in the ex¬ 
treme. We were annoyed by some firing o^ned on us under 
cover of the rocks above us which my men were in no state to 
scale, and to save them from further loss of life 1 ordered the 
march at about 2-30 P.M.; but we had not reached one mile when 
so many fell down from the excessive heat that I was obliged to 
draw tne whole up as well as I could manage it under the shade 
of some high rocks. At this place the sepoys and followers dug 
eagerly in the sandy bottom for water, and obtained a scanty 
sup|>ly ; but a havildar, a naique and three sepoys had reached 
their last resting place; the exposure to the sun of the last mile 
and the previous fatigue bringing on apoplexy. Ensign Grant was 
alM much exhausted but rallied as the neat of the day subsided. 

"From this spot till we reached Phoolajee at midnight on the 
mdming of the 3td September with the exception of one poefl 
of a thick muddy constituence the poor fellows had nothing to 
qumub their thirst, and I may say tottered to the wells in a 
m^ exteiusted state. On the eve of the drd Septemb^ Cap¬ 
tain He^faington, Ist Grenadier Regiment, died of apoplexy 
brou^ on by excessive fatigue imd exposure to the sun, imd 
the mosihg scene of this unhappy expedition was the mommiiM 
assaolaage of the surviving Emopsaa officers rooad the 
of iM teTvktfan or- 
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‘‘Of myself or my exertions as the commander of this at¬ 
tempt to reach a fort situated in the heart of the mountains, by 
a route intercepted by ravines, watercourses, steep ascents 
and precipitous descents, where in any one day's march an army 
could have been annihilated by an active and daring enemy 
I have said little, leaving it to the Court's better judgment to 
gather information on all points connected with my command 
of the convoy, and to satisfy itself from the testimony of those 
lately under my orders, not merely whether I did my duty, but 
whether, during the whole course of my onerous command, 
either by example sharing in the labours, exposures and dan¬ 
gers I on any occasion did not do my duty. 

“In concluding this account of an unsuccessful expedition 
(a rare occurrence in late years with a British column) I must 
impress on the Couit that in my official despatch reporting it 
this circumstance influenced me to be niggard in the praises 
due to the officers and men under me. For if unwearied per-» 
severance, patient endurance of privations and exposures in their 
endeavour to carry out the object of their march, and a gallant 
and determined bravery in a sanguinary conflict with the fiercest 
of the mountain tribes, by which the power of the tribe has been 
crushed and its most daring leaders destroyed^—if such contri¬ 
butes to ensure the furtherance of important duties, the smooth¬ 
ing of difficulties, and a successful result, these men deserved 
success. “ 

The above account is the written statement submitted by 
Clibborn to the Court of Inquiry which he himself had urged 
in his demi-official to Postans, and his official despatch, should 
be held. News of the disaster travelled fast. Many of the 
camelmen who had when they saw the storming party 
repulsed reached Phulaji in safety: but Rumour, who in India 
at least must possess more feet than the quota assigned to her 
by Virgil, was quicker still. Eastwick was at Janidero when 
his munshi came to him “with a face like that of him who 'drew 
Priam's curtain in the dead of night.' ‘Saheb’ said he 'there are 
marvellous reports abroad here. 'Tis said that the sound of 
cannon was heard all yesterday : that Clibborn saheb had 
fought a battle with the Marris in the hills ; that the star of the 
Company was dim ; that the Biluchi villages are full of ears 
cut from dead Faringhis'. “ Eastwick ridiculed the report, 
seeing that Janidero was 1( 0 miles from the Marri hills ; but it 
was confirmed next day. He passed the news on to Shikaipur, 
and received in reply directions to order Clibborn tolialt a^t ]^u- 
laji or Labri until be could be reinforced or relieved* But tbi 
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force was in no condition to stop ; it returned with many wound¬ 
ed, and had lost all its baggage ; Clibborn pushed on for Shikar- 
pur. To conceal the defeat was impossible. 

The officers who dined with Eastwick bore testimony to the 
wonderful gallantry displayed by the Marris. “They had charged 
with a large stone in one hand and a sword in the other up to the 
muzzles of the guns. They hurled the stones in the faces of 
our men, who declared that this mode of attack was more for¬ 
midable than it was possible to express. One most distinguish¬ 
ed chief of the Harris actually thrust his shield against the mouth 
of a gun as it was about to be fired, and was blown away from 
it. Others seized the muskets of the sipahis and threw them¬ 
selves on the bayonets. They fought like madmen, or wild 
beasts, and so great was the peril of our troops that Major 
Clibborn himself wrote that ‘ nothing but a fortunate discharge 
of grape saved the regiment, at the last moment, from complete 
destruction!’ Eastwick adds “In spite of the late disaster 
we had a hearty laugh at the doctor of the Regiment, who, 
when some of the artillery men were killed at Nafusk, gallant¬ 
ly assisted in serving one of the guns. He rammed down the 
charge with great vigour, but for the life of him could not get the 
rammer out again. Time was precious ; the Bilachis were mak¬ 
ing another charge and were almost up to the guir. The doctor’s 
efforts became superhuman; still the rammer was immovable. 
'Wriggle it about, man,’ roared the officer, who was just going 
to fire. ‘I can’t stir it 1 ’ ‘Then mind yourself’ — and the doctor 
bad scarce time to tumble on one side when bang went the ram¬ 
mer and all, close to him.’’ 


The British losses in the action at Naffusk and the subse¬ 
quent ambush were very heavy. Four British and five Native 
officers were killed, and one fertish and three Native officers 
wounded. The totals, excluding horse-keepers, servants, camel- 
men and other camp followers, were 179 killed and 92 wounded; 
and no more telling indication of the severity of the struggle 
could be found than in these proportions. Captain Raitt, Lieut¬ 
enants Moore and Franklin, and Ensign Williams, were killed 
with the storming party. Eastwick records Raitt’s gallantry: 
“the officer who led was badly wounded; still he pressed on. 
He and one private were the only men who almost reached the 
top; for, when the detachment were little more than half-way 
Up> down rushed the Marris; with the fury of a mountain tor-, 
rent they swept all before them,’’ The spot where Raitt fell is 
marked py a calm erected by the Marris: it is some distiUi9| 
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below the summit. Ko description could give a better idea of 
the tremendous onset of the tribesmen than this inspired line 
from the Bugti ‘Dom*s* poem :— 

"Then like a precipice fell the Tigers of the Hills." 

Lieutenant Loch was the only officer with the storming party 
who survived the counter-attack—but not unscathed. His nar¬ 
row escape is thus described by East wick . "He it was who, a 
few days before, had slain two of the enemy in single combat. 
It was now his turn to bleed. He was cut down, and his life only 
saved by his native A.D.C., who parried the next blow and shot 
the assailant, at the same time assisting L—to regain his feet. 
His danger, however, was not over, a huge Biluch pursued him, 
desperately wounded as he was, down to where the regiment had 
formed square, at the foot of the hill. His strength was but 
sufficient to carry him to one of the guns, close to which he fell 
senseless. One of the gunners, thinking him dead, stood on his 
body as he fired the gun. Of the storming party not twenty 
were left." 

Another feature of the fight mentioned by Eastwick, was 
the well sustained fire of the enemy in the earlier stages, and he 
opines that in such positions the matchlock is more deadly than 
the musket. The author of the "Historical Record of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment", on the other hand, observes, in writing 
of the advance of the storming-party. "The enemy's fire never 
ceased, and there is little doubt that it was rendered far more 
deadly and accurate by the fact that they had the use of the 
muskets which they had taken from Clarke's force." The pre¬ 
sent writer has discovered no authority for this statement; but 
the Marris certainly used bullets so acquired for another purpose. 
Brown was informed by Sher Beg Bugti that "their Syud had 
persuaded them that our leaden bullets will not kill; in proof 
of which he had a bullock placed 100 yards ofl, and had 3( 0 bul¬ 
lets (taken from Clarke's party) fired at it, without eflectl" 

Estimates of the Marris' losses in the battle are very con¬ 
flicting. Clibborn thought they might amount to 4C0 killed and 
wounded. Jacob says that they left "240 of their best men 
dead oh the ground," The Marris acknowledged eighty killed, 
and the same number wounded ; but Baluch tradition, pre¬ 
served in the poem referred to above, records that eighty man 
fell at one discharge of the guns. On the whole one is inclined 
to believe that there was not much difference between the casual-* 
ties os each side. Abdoiiieii KhaS' asd 11^ rcbasf 
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if they can be believed, give some indication of the Harris' losses. 
Eastwick says “they themselves told me that after the battle of 
Nafushk they went over the field and cut the throats of all the 
Harris they could find. They said, that on a rough calculation, 
they did this benevolent office for one hundred and thirty three 
Biluchis of that tribe. They gloried in the deed, and Itibar, 
in fact became quite graphic when he spoke of his finding an old 
enemy among the wounded—a man with whom he had long 
been at deadly feud. This was Haibat Khan, a celebrated Harri 
chief who, after fighting desperately, had fallen by the fire of 
our guns. With eyes sparkling with ferocious triumph, Itibar 
approached the dying warrior. ‘Haibat Khan' he said ‘do you 
know me ? The last time we met was in the gate of Phulaji, 
when your foot was on the body of my brother; you did to him 
then what I am about to do to you'." 

So passed Brown's old acquaintance. Clibborn had too 
much to do himself to know of his guides summary proceedings. 
Revolting as they seem, the coup-de-grace must have given mer¬ 
ciful relief to many tribesmen who lay horribly mangled by the 
grape, or their clothes ignited by the troops' fire at point-blank 
range. The chief who was blown bodily away from one of the 
guns was Karam Khan. The Baluch version of this mad piece 
of heroism is that he cried to his men that he would stop the 
mouth of the “/q/" that spoke so loudly, and thrust his pagri 
into the muzzle. 

The Harris still show a gnarled khabat tree, under which 
Sardar Doda Khan sat to watch the fight: it is protected by 
a spur of the hill from direct fire up the pass, but is not many 
yards from the place where Raitt fell. 

Brown's first impression was that the relief column, having 
found Naffusk too strongly held, had fallen back on the longer 
route via Dera Bugti. For the next week various indications 
that all was not well appeared ; loaded camels being driven 
across the plain ; riders watering strings of spare horses ; Gov¬ 
ernment tents being pitched in a sort of camp a mile and a half 
away (five sepoys' and one officer's tent were the number taken 
from Qarke^were these they?) On the 4th and 5th September 
messengers approached the fort to say that the Harris had des¬ 
troyed the convoy, and renewing the offer to let the garrison de¬ 
part unmolested. Brown sent a bullet after these people for all 

; buit at the saine time he was very perplexed. Finally 
the 7th he saw to his horror the three guns belonging to the 
colt^nn Baluch carnp. tte sepoys 
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could not make them out with the naked eye, owing to some 
jungle in front of them. On the 10th old Sher Beg came into the 
fort and confirmed the Marri report of having destroyed the con¬ 
voy, with details of the losses they acknowledged, including Hai- 
bat Khan, and Karim Khan, who had superintended the slaugh¬ 
ter of the bullock-drivers early in the siege. Brown sent off 
Sher Beg with a letter to Clibborn ; he still hoped that the relief 
column, though severely handled, might be advancing by the 
Dera route, 

"Kahun, September, 14th 6 p.m, 

ALL'S WELL. 

My Dear Clibborn, 

I hope all we hear is not true, although for the last twelve 
days three guns, or something very like them, have been pointed 
slap at our gateway, backed by a whole tribe of these rascals, 
pitched in a camp (our Sepoys’ tents, too !) in an order that 
even old Willshire would admire. They have tried hard to bully 
me out of the fort, but ‘that cock would not fight,’ On the morn¬ 
ing of the 12th we saw them taking the culverins to pieces, and 
on the 13th at daylight every soul had bolted ! And not a man 
have we seen since. Still got a little rice left, with some damaged 
flour and gun-bullocks, and can rub on until the latter end of 
the month by hook or by crook. I am safe from these coward¬ 
ly Murrees as if I were in Sukkur—this is the truth, for by the 
blessing of God I intend to hold the fort, altho' these outlaws 
are so cock-a-hoop ; fully expecting you, to see you crown the 
hill by the 20th or 25th. 

Believe me, your? sincerely, 

Lovis Brown. 

P.S.—Send me some intelligence if an opportunity offers; 
out of everything save Doombahs and flour. We saw all your 
fight on the 31 st, some of your shrapnell came over on this side— 
you must (have) killed a great many of the fellows : also some 
of their chiefs, for they have never (held) up their heads since : 
—^we hear 160 were killed and wounded. I’ll leave you to guess 
what our feelings were when we saw you not, on the 1st Sep¬ 
tember. I believe the bearer of this. Sheer Beg, to be honest; 
be civil to him, he is an old friend of mine and was very useful 
in the former campaign on these bills. On gmH night dhd iay. 
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The bearer is to receive (30) thirty rupees for taking this chit. 
I will be answerable for the money. He is rather an old man, 
a good deal, and not more than 5 feet 2 inches in height. Send 
him back to me sharp.’' 

Three days later a kosid arrived with letters from Postans 
and the Brigade Major, dated ton days before. They told the 
sorry tale of Naffusk ; that all attemps to relieve him had failed, 
and there were no means to renew them ; that his post had 
become untenable ; and that he was at liberty to make the 
best terms he could for his detachment, authorising any aggree- 
ment he might make to get it down to the plains in safety : and 
failing terms, suggesting a rapid night march. 

Brown wrote back to Postans at once, at 1 a.m. 

'This minute received yours of the 8th—none of your other 
letters reached me, the date of your last being 8th August. 
The cossid is seated outside, and I again despatch him on his 
return without admitting him inside. A few lines are sufficient 
under the present desperate circumstances. When I saw the 
disaster (sic) on the hill I immediately concluded that all was not 
right, and at once (again) made a further reduction in the men's 
rations, so that with the damaged flour, gun bullocks, a large 
flock of doombas and a little rice and dall left I can, with the 
greatest care, eke out my provisions a month longer from this 
date. Be certain of one thing, that I will not desert my post 
until the last minute, or until I have obtained such terms as I 
can depend upon. The retreat to the plains will of course be a 
'neck or nothing’ affair, but I will make the best of it ; it will 
not be the first time that a few desperate men have cut their 
way through better fellows than these ” He refers to the effect 
of the battle on the Marris in the same terms as to Clibborn, and 
proceeds : "I have had two or three messages that say that if 
I would leave the fort I should be allowed to go down with 
safety; of course not knowing the desperate state of affairs 
and not placing the slightest faith in these fellows I treated the 
offer with contempt, and even now would not think of accept- 

if again offered. I am told by Sheer Bheg, who paid me a 
visit two days ago (whether for good or bad I cannot exactly 
learn) that after the fight on the hill, so severely had the enemy 
su^red from our shot that they feifeaied down to the bottom on 
; that after some time not seeing our troops ascending 
the hill they went up again, and then saw that the detachment 
had retreated, leaving all their Jcit on the ground; and from 
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what he further says, it appears that the Murrees only suppose 
that our troops retreated from the want of water, and not from 
the severe loss that they had suffered. 

"Be sure and let me know what I may expect from the 
BoogiieSy whether I can trust Meer Hussein any longer : I do 
not think these fellows will make terms until they see another 
force assembling at Poohlajee. Whether tlicy can come up or 
not, still their being there will have every effect on these fel¬ 
lows, who will suppose they arc coming up daily —Make a show. 
Should an ambassador come from Dodah, I intend to show him 
at least six months' supplies. A wliole go of bags filled with 
earth will be all ready piled up in a room by 12 to morrow. 


"This letter is intended as much for Major Forbes as your¬ 
self, as I want to get the cossid off before day-break and have 
now to write another : so please forward with my official, which 
open and read." 

The ^officiaT referred to is similar, and ends with a P. S. 
"My men are much more healthy than they were, and in the 
best of spirits." 

But Brown's soundly reasoned demand for a demonstration 
at Phullaji was not implemented : on the contrary, an alarmist 
report of an intended attack on the place resulted in the officer 
commanding at Lahri withdrawing the troops from it ! Postans 
writes in indignation to Ross Bell that the fort should be 
strenghtened rather than abandoned, being on the line of com¬ 
munications between Shahpur and Lahri, and easily held; and 
that there was not reason to expect an attack as the Horse were 
patrolling under the hills. Brown seems to have been able to 
send a second kosid with a letter to Clibborn on the 18th. He 
discusses the situation and his chance of extricating himself ; 
and without the gun, which he thought he would be obliged to 
leave behind, even his invincible optimism found them slender. 
He continues "Exceedingly sorry and grieved I shall be to lower 
my old flag, but there appears no help for it. I would have given 
worlds to hold out only until another force could have been col¬ 
lected.but now Postans has written to Dodah Khan 

entreating him to permit me to vacate"—the effect of which might 
well prove the reverse of what was intended. He sends copies 
of his former letters : "I also wrote a few lines to Postans and a 
chit to my wife, but the fellow who came was, I fancy, a spy ; so 
no doubt Dodah has the packet. However, this fellow went 
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away persuaded that I had three months* supplies left. Now the 

Murrees think I have only three days*.and are wondering 

why the deuce I still remain here.'' He asks for more details of 
the fight at Naffusk ; “I feel very much for all your misfortunes 
for which there appears to have been no help : that hill is a place 
that loo determined men could hold against thousands. On 
the 31st we saw the whole top covered, the whole tribe must have 
been there. The only consolation is your having destroyed so 
many of the rascals : the other morning I went after some horse¬ 
men who came rather too close to graze their mares ; they imme¬ 
diately called out ‘Spread ! Spread 1 the Feringees are going to fire 
the gun'—they must have felt youf grape. 

"As they might not yet have heard of our safety in Sukkur 
the best plan would be to cut off this part and send it in—if you 
are sending up a cossid, try the shoe, like I have now : he must 
also have a chit in his hand. My kind regards to all at Phoolajee* 

"P.S.—If opportunity offers, please send me a few cherroots* 
Most fortunately we have had plenty of rain which has given us 
grass all round the fort, and enabled us to keep alive our bullocks 
and horses.** 

On the 23rd Sher Beg returned from the plains, but without 
any letter, having had it taken from him. He now disclosed the 
fact that the Man i Chief had twice sent for him after the fight, 
knowing him to have access to the fort, to say he would be happy 
to make any terms with Brown as long as he would evacuate it; 
but that Brown would not listen to those he had sent, firing on 
them and driving them away. This gave Brown an opportu¬ 
nity for which, he could hardly have dared to hope ; negotiations 
being suggested by the stronger party ! He at once sent ofl 
Slier Beg and his naib (a Baluch) with a curt letter to the Chief* 

"Dodah Murree,—I’ll give you back your fort on condition 
that you give me personal security for my safe arrival in the 
plains : if not, I will remain here two months longer, having 
IMTovisions for that time.’* 

His ambassador returned next day with the news that a 
bal jirga had been held, the upshot of which had been that the 
chiefs swore on the Quran that they would observe the terms 
if he left the fort within three days. A letter from Doda Khan 
fdiowed, Quoting a passage from the Quran as to the inviolabi¬ 
lity of and continuing ''from this you may 
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let your mind be at rest : I swear by the word of God I am an¬ 
swerable for the conduct of the Marris.'* Brown quoted the 
same passage in reply : *‘be satisfied from this that I have sworn 
to you by the Quran. I give you all my private property : send 
a man of your order to-day that 1 may place it in his hands." 

Brown was still in suspense as to the result when writing 
that day to Major Smee, commanding at Lahri. He acknow¬ 
ledges receipt of a letter by the hand of a bania, who had ar¬ 
rived very late with the excuse that he had been compelled to 
hide in the hills, living on the flour of the convoy which was lying 
scattered about : “the long and short of it is he has, I suppose, 
been sitting safely in Dodah s camp. I cannot say how grieved 
I am to have to lower my bit of dungaree, after having held the 
place so long, or how disgusting it is to my feelings to have to 
make terms with such wretches as these. But it is no use talking 
big or swaggering now." Favourable terms were likely to be 
granted, as the Marris were so anxious to get rid of him. He 
continues “bad flour playing the deuce with my poor fel¬ 
lows, but they are in excellent spirits.** 

Then follows his skeleton plan for the retreat. All kit, oflS- 
cers* and men's, was to be left behind, as his fifty camels would 
only just carry the sick, the musket and gun ammunition, a tent 
for the sick, and two days’ food and water : hence his generous 
offer to the Chief ! He was trying to obtain more camels, as he 
was “sadly afraid many will break down : if so, away goes the 
musket ammunition ; however, each man will carry 7U rounds 
and each follower 40 rounds, so if I have to throw away evety 
box, still ril have enough for one good fight : We have picked 
out 30 bullocks that are rather-decent and intend to make every 
endeavour to bring down the gun ; anything rather than leaving 
it in these fellows’ hands. Besides, it will be such a stand-bye 
iii case of treachery—again, should the Boogties show their 
teeth perhaps a little grape will satisfy them.** He returns 
thanks to God for having preserved them in the midst of their 
enemies, and states his intention of firing the gun off immediate¬ 
ly on reaching the plains, which would be a blessed day. Then 
once more the homely note “Send out spare bullocks and camels 
to meet us ; also three or four bottles of beer with a trifle of tea 
and sugar, will be very acceptable. Tell what I have said to 
dear Gregory (his wife) keep up her spirits in every way, and 
make her believe I am quite safe. 

“If I cannot make terms I shall hold out till the last minute^ 
if the jQod%^ camels* Jiesh. .if 1 can only persuade my mau 
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to eat bullock's meat (I mean the Hindoos) I will keep the fellows 
out until 1st November ; but I am thinking they would sooner 
die first." 

The last sentence may recall to many the circumstances of 
the fall of Kut-cl-Amara. Fortune was more kind to the Com¬ 
mander at Kahan. The story may be told in his own words. 
"This evening Guamaul Khan came near the fort, and sent a mes¬ 
sage to say that he feared to venture inside : but that if I would 
meet him outside, without my troops, he would ratify the agree¬ 
ment. Wishing at once to see whether it was Treachery or no 
treachery' I agreed, and, with Erskine and four Native Officers, 
met him about a mile from the fort. I never saw a man in such 
a fright in my life. Although he had 30 horsemen, armed to 
the teeth, and there were only six of us, he retreated twice before 
he would venture near us ! He thought from our coming alone 
there must be treachery ; that some men were hidden some¬ 
where ; even after we had met, he had his horse already close 
by for a start. Down we all sat in a circle—a wild scene; his 
followers appeared to be exceedingly well-armed, and all fine 
stout-built men. After compliments, &c. the nephew began to 
talk very reasonably. He expressed a hope that ‘there would 
now be a lasting peace between his tribe and the British; that 
they had only fought at the Nuffoosk Pass to save their country 
and their lives ; that it was the least they could do, when they had 
the fate of Bee jar Khan staring them in the lace. That they had 
never killed any of our people after the fight, and that all the pri¬ 
soners had been fed, clothed, and set free. "He concluded by 
saying that ‘he should remain near the fort until we left, to pre¬ 
vent any disturbance between his people and mine ; and that he 
would furnish us with trustworthy guides down.' There was not 
the slightest appearance of treachery. Thus ended this most 
interesting conference. It will not, I think, be easily forgotten 
by either Erskine or myself, so much depended on it,—the fate 
of ourselves and the whole of the detachment. We found these 
Baloochees the most civil and polite of men 1 The confidence we 
placed in their woid, by meeting them in the way we did, seemed 
to please them much, and from having been deadly enemies 
for five long months, became in one hour the best of friends ; 
no doubt their joy was just as great in getting rid of us, as ours 
was in obtaining our freedom." 

No one who is acquainted with the history of the first Afghan 
war will fail to contrast the conduct of the Baluchis at Kahan 
with that of the Afghans in similar circumstances at Kabul, in 
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December 1841. Mecnaghton and Trevor* took the same risk 
as Brown and Erskine, but paid for it witli their lives. 

The 26th and 27th were joyously occupied by the garrison 
with preparation for the march, on the lines suggested by Brown 
in his letter to Major vSinee. The sepoys were as anxious as 
their commander to take the gun with Ihem ; but the waggon 
and forge-cart were burnt, and all tlie tents save one, and the 
whole of the bedding, officers' and men’s, wc^re left behind. 
Brown's diary for the 28th reads as follows : ‘‘Turned our backs 
on Kahum this morning at 2 o’clock. Much trouble in getting off, 
inconsequence of the number of sick ; obliged to tie some of the 
poor fellows on the camels. Commenced the ascent of the big 
hill at 6 a. m., and after immense fatigue and labour, got the gun 
to the top by 2 p.m. Tlui sepoys ware, regurarly overpowered with 
fatigue halfway up. The call for w-ater now- was dreadful, all 
that I had in the Mussuks being expended. About 9 o'clock 
about 3(,(. Beloochcjos had assembled in our fiont, rear and right 
flank, perched orr the top of the hills ; ihey seemed highly amused 
at our getting the gun up ; but when they saw the sepoys com¬ 
pletely done up with thirst and fatigue, they called out ‘Ah ! 
you will never get the gun down to the plains—you had better 
give it to old Dodah 1' I offered them money to show us some 
water they said they would for Ks. 1,( ( () ! After some talk 
they agreed to show us some for Ks. KiO, whicli was immediately 
given them: there was just enough to give eac h man a handful or 
so, and then they set to, and got the gun up. 1 really thought at 
one time we must have loft it behind. At the very top of the 
pass were about 50 of Hybut Khan's followers. These men 
swore we should not go any further, until we had paid for the 
flock of sheep we captured on the 13th August. However, when 
it came to the point, and seeing the gun too close to be pleasant, 
they thought better of it, and begged a few rupees for Hybut 
Khan's family who, they said, were very poor. It was as much 
as I could do to restrain myself from giving this party a round 
of grape. It is well I did not, perhaps, as it would most likely 
have embroiled me with the rest of the tribe, and my detachment 
was not in much of a fighting condition ! 

‘Tt was now 4 p.m. and we had still to descend the Nufloosk 
Pass to some water, which our Muiree guide reported was in 
abundance three miles from the bottom, in consequence of much 
rain having fallen. Commenced descending ; when a spectacle, 
the most honible to be conceived, met our sight : the bodies of 
all our poor fellows, both officers and men, who fell on the'31st 

vt the autlior oi Uiis memoiir* 
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August, lying unburied, with all their clothes on !—having been 
merely dragged off the road. Raitt's body was the first being 
almost on the lop of the pass. Through this dreadful scene we 
had to lower our gun down the hill, inA by inch. I would have 
given worlds to have buried the poor fellows, but this was out 
of the question : wc had then been fourteen hours under arms, 
and had still to seek for water ; besides which, we had no intrench¬ 
ing tools. 'File bodies were lying in hfjaps,which shows what 
a bitter fight it must havc^ been. The Murrees spoke highly of 
poor Raitt's brav(ny, in being at the head of all: they had buried 
all their own dead at the bottom of the hill; but although I offer¬ 
ed them any money they chose 1o ask, they refused to bury ours, 
in consequence of the slate of decomposition they were then in. 


‘'Alter muc h labour, g{)t the gun down the hill, and proceeded 
along th.e labJ(sland until 7 o'clock, when wc found water in 
abundance in a deep water-course, on the bank of which we 
bivouacked lor Ih.e night. Although the men had no food all 
day they, all (save tlu^ pi('kets) immediately lell asleep, without 
tasting a bit they h.ad bc^en nineteen hours under arms, the 
first bugle having been sounded at 12 last night. Had this 
water been found when the fight of the 31st took place, what 
a different tale would have been told I" Brown subsequently 
succeeded in getting the d(iad buried through the agency of Bija 
Khan's neplicw Mundu Khait, who was assisted by some of the 
Harris who had engaged in the fight. And so “their remains 
now lie in one large grave?, in the ground on whicli they fought so 
gallantly." 


The remainder of the journey to Phulaji was accomplished 
in three daysi of unremitting exertion. Double marches were in¬ 
evitable, as the detachment only had food for two days. The 
gun wheels broke down, but were mended somehow: all the gun 
ammunition save a lew rounds of grapr was thrown away to pro¬ 
vide more carriage lor the sick : and when alter losing the way 
they halted where no water was, utter fatigue conquered even 
thirst. One man died, tied on the back of a camel : another, left 
behind for want of carriage, was brought down by the Marri 
guide, who mounted him on his own horse. Fourteen miles from 
Phulaji they were met by some of the Scinde horse, with spare 
camels and gun bullocks, and proceeded in better order to the 
plains. Here the howitzer was fired to convoy the glad news ot 
the detachment's escape to the Headquarters of the regiment 
in Lahti, au<} at the jiyame time sound a last note of defiance. 
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Eastwick met them at Lahri a few days later, and Brown 
spoke highly of the conduct of the Marris. It is pleasant at 
length to find him giving credit where it was due, after po many 
references to “these rascals”, “such wretches as these”, “these 
cowardly Murrees”. How the last pharase must have stung 
Clibborn, to whom it was addressed, after the specimen of their 
wild valour experienced at Naffusk ! These cant expressions, 
much in vogue among British Officers at this period, might 
appropriate to a Baluch engaged in looting camel convoys in 
the plains, cutting up unarmed camp followers and the like ; 
but what of him when standing on the defence against an invader, 
in his own country which by a piece of political jugglery was tobe 
rendered subject to an alien overlord ? Brown, and many other 
officers, were surprised that a robber Baluch was capable of true 
bravey, let alone chivalry : they held to the fallacy, exploded 
by 'Elia' that a bully is always a coward. 

There was, in fact, no inconsistency between the two sides 
of the Baluch character. The soldiers and political officers 
also soldiers for the most part—who came into contact with the 
tribes in 1839-40 knew with very few exceptions, little or noth¬ 
ing of their history and customs, and still less of their traditions 
and philosophy of life. Their first impressions were formed from 
seeing the rapine and slaughter continually perpetrated by them: 
cold blooded murders of camelmen, dak sowars, private servants 
and other harmless people, from which they came to look on the 
Baluchis as dangerous vermin, to be hunted down and extermi¬ 
nated whenever possible, with a fiercer zest than the chase of 
wild-boar or man-eating tiger ever roused—with the righteous 
indignation of civilized man against the deeds of the uncivilized. 
There must have been with the army descendants of our own pre¬ 
datory clans : English and Scots gentlemen who were not asham¬ 
ed of forbears who led cattle lifting forays across the Cheviots, 
and kept up blood-feuds in which the murder of unarmed men was 
not unknown. Did any scion of Douglas or Percy sojourning in 
Upper Sind understand the Marris and Bugtis, or find some nnti- 
gation for their atrocities, from a reflection on his ovn familj^ 
history ? The cry was still “these rascals”, “these blood hounds , 
“these cowardly brutes”, because our people measured them by 
a moral standard alien to the country; and, conscious of living 
in the nineteenth century themselves, could not pardon behaviour 
appropriate to the seventeenth. 

The normal in England or Europe was and is peace, until 
you declare yourself at war ; in Baluchistan the tribes were at 
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war with one another and all the world until they declared them¬ 
selves at peace. Expedience might restrain the Harris from 
fighting the Bugtis for a year or two : but whenever cattle of one 
tribe offered an opportunity for a ''chapao*' by the other, with 
a probability that reprisals would not be effective, they were 
carried off and their guardians killed. As to common people 
Jats, Kyheris, Sindhis, and foreigners—all were fair game that 
had something worth robbing ; the lives of Hindus, women, 
minstrels and boys who had not assumed trousers (the Baluch 
equivalent of the *ioga vinlis*) alone being held immune. The 
principle 'Might is Right', was never carried to such logical 
lengths as among the Baluch tribes. The exposition of that 
law by King Melvasin "The Misfortunes of Elphin" might have 
been given by Bijar Khan Dombki or Turkali Jakhrani, save 
that the abduction of the wife of a rival tribal sardar (the 
analogy of Queen Guinever) would be considered disgraceful by 
a Baluch. He has his *mayaf/ his nine rules of honour, which are 
not lightly broken ; still less is his plighted word. 

The acquiescence of the Chiefs in the terms presented by 
Postans on the point of Billamore’s bayonets did not constitute 
the giving of their **sukhan*\ nor did the breach of such an in¬ 
formal and conditional treaty by the Bugtis, involve a violation 
of the Code of Baluch honour. They gave hostages : they counted 
the odds ; they tried their strength ; they were punished. Noth¬ 
ing could be fairer. The Harris we have seen apart from trifling 
ebullitions of discontent natural in a tribe the sardar of which 
Was beginning to lose something of his influence, actually im- 

! )lemented the terms. The vakil sent by Doda Khan was security 
or the safe conduct of Raitt's detachment to Kahan : it reach¬ 
ed the place without opposition. The Chief and his people de¬ 
clined to have anything to do with the invaders : the troops left 
the country, and the tribesmen resumed their depredations in the 
plains. Fabian tactics, passive resistance, dissimulation, but in 
the whole of these proceedings nothing amounting to a breach 
of faith. It was a result as annoying for the politicals as it was 
unexpected : Billamore’s field force was debarred under their 
orders from taking coercive measures against those who offer¬ 
ed no active resistance ; it could not stay in the hills for ever; 
and relieved of its presence, the most sanguine of Ross BelTa 
assistants could not have been surprised when Doda persist¬ 
ed in refusing to give the required security lor his tribe's be¬ 
haviour. The Politicals felt unable to resile from the position al¬ 
ready adopted, and eagerly embraced the support of the military 
atithoritiea in the plan to occupy Kahan. They could now take 
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shelter behind the sanction ol Willshire and Stevenson, whom 
they had cajoled into believing that the establishment ol the 
post -would protect Northern Kachhi Irom Marri raids, and so 
relieve them from the employment ol cavalry in the plains. But 
the political motive was undisguised : and when we find Postans, 

prior to the occupation, remarking that "The Marris. 

have always considered themselves independent, and do not 
understand why they should now be called upon to become tri¬ 
butaries '' we are reminded ol the clause in the inlamous Treaty 
ol 1839 by wliich the Mirs ol Sind were compelled to finance 
Shah Shuja's expedition by the payment ol arrears ol tribute 
to which as an exile lor years, he could have no claim in equity 
or law. Similarly the rights, ol the Khan ol Kelat, extinguished 
by long non-usage, were to be made good from the Marris as 
soon as their subjection to the Durani Empire gave the British 
specious excuse lor interlerence on its behall. When we turn 
Irom this revolting mixture ol special pleading and naked lorce, 
and compare Doda Khan's noble words when his captital was 
restored to him, that he hoped that there might now be peace 
between his tribe and the British Government, and that although 
they had opposed the troops at the hill ol Nafiusk it was only in 
delence ol their countryr—which side shall we declare drew the 
sword with a righteous Cause ? 

"But" says the devils advocate "in their raids on Kachhi 
the Marris harassed not only the local inhabitants, but British 
convoys." And w*hat were the British doing in this galley ? 
Merely on the march to attack a king of Afghanistan who had 
never done them any harm, and was in fact their— friend ; and 
to replace him on the throne by a ruler long discarded by his 
people, whose own attempts to regain his kingdom had failed 
continuously lor thirty years, because his country did not want 
him. The End was bad : but the Means infinitely worse. 
Even il it were argued that the Government of India found it 
necessary, as a measure of self-defence, to force their nominee 
on a neighbouring state as king—a more than generous assump¬ 
tion— what right did this give the British over Sind and Kalat ? 
Was there the slightest justification for interference with these 
states, or for carrying out such a policy by a systematic breach 
of treaties with independent sovereigns not at all concerned ? 

The shortest line of march from British territory on the 
Sutlej to Kabul was through the Sikh territories and the Khy W: 
and under the Tripartite treaty Ranjit Singh was oui active aWy* 
But the present of horses sent to him in 1831 had gone up ^ 
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Indus ; British eyes had spied out the land of less formidable 
princes than the Lion of the Punjab. The Secret Committee— 
at this period as Machiavellian a body as could well be imagined 
in any state or century—thought it safer to adopt a line of ad¬ 
vance 1,200 miles long, passing through territories the rulers 
of which could easily be bullied into acquiescence in any terms, 
rather than a line one quarter its length, through the country 
of an ally of the British Government who happened to have an 
efficient army. If this plan was safer, it was more expedient; if 
more expedient, than the existence of prohibitive articles in 
solemn treaties must be ignored. Here was a notable British 
essay on the theme of Jotiioris. It is painful to review the 
correspondence between the Government of India and its un¬ 
willing instrument. Colonel Henry Pottinger, the Resident in 
Sind, in the year 1838. One example is enough, in the cynical 
direction of Lord Auckland, through his secretary, W. H. Mac- 
naghton, to Pottinger that “while the present exigency lasts, you 
may apprise the Ameers, that the Article of the Treaty with 
them, prohibitory of using the Indus lor the conveyance of 
military stores, must necessarily be suspended during the course 
of operations for the permanent establishment of security to al l 
those who are parties to that treaty.” This, not to mention what 
followed, helps us to relish the unconscious irony of Postans’ ob¬ 
servations during his negotiations with the Bugti and other 
chiefs before Billamore’s campaign “the distrust and appre¬ 
hension of these men is so great, that I find it most difficult to 
induce them to believe that we do not practise the same trea¬ 
chery which distinguishes their mutual intorcouse on all occa¬ 
sions.” 

Doda Khan Marri, in fact, was warned by our treatment of 
the Mirs at Hyderabad and Khairpur, and his fears received 
confirmation when Bibrak and Bija Khan were put in irons 
and their horses sold. Nothing would induce hitn to incur the 
risk of such disgrace : and if he stedtastly declined the Politi¬ 
cal Agent’s invitations to walk into his parlour, was he to be 
blamed ? 

We turn from high policy to vulgar crime, and find ourselves 
in the same atmosphere of violence. The Government of India 
biased their trail of Might is Right from Vikkar at the mouth of 
the Indus to Kabul. The Marris left the same words written in 
burning villages from Labri to Sibi. Lord Keane could hector 
the Mirs of Sind because they were unable to offer armed resis¬ 
tance. A Marri could kill a camel-driver because he was unarm* 
7b«i diaarance is in method and degree, not in principle. 
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Something has been said to explain, though nothing can 
justify, the Baluch view of the right to kill. In respect of the 
unarmed there is some reason to believe that the Harris were 
less atrocious than their neighbours. Doda Khan, as we have 
seen, attributed the massacre of Clibhorn's camp—followers 
to the Bugtis, and was anxious to clear his own tribe from an 
imputation so dishonourable. This was almost certainly, the 
truth, as Clibborn's narrative shows. Naffusk divides the Marri 
from the Bugti country, and the Harris stood on their defence 
at this, their frontier. They were in no condition to follow up the 
retreating column, and the ambush at Sartaf Was not an at¬ 
tack on the troops, but on the remains of the convoy, which the 
Bugtis had harassed before and during the battle. It is note¬ 
worthy that Wazir Khan, son of Bija Khan Dombki, told East- 
wick at Kheathat “all the Biluchis iroin that quarter had gone 
up to assist the Harris and had taken part in the battle/' It is 
much more probable that they joined their old friend the Bugtis 
in taking part in the spoil. 

However, the Harris' conduct at Naffusk is not sufficient 
ground for clearing them of the charge, which may safely be made 
against them in common with the other tribes, of habitually 
slaughtering unarmed men on their plundering expeditions in 
the plains. They can merely plead that all started fair, and that 
in such a country to go unarmed was an offence against the code 
of commonsense, punishable with death. Ensign Newnham 
records an incident which illustrates this philosophy. “These 
Beloochees are very cool fellows. One was hung the other day 
at Sbikarpore. He answered with the greatest sang-froid ‘I 
am innocent :I have committed no crime: 1 only cut a man down 
with my sword 1“ He had not broken the inviolable law of hospi¬ 
tality ; no Syed or woman had intervened to beg the life of his 
victim : the man was not on holy ground. There was, there¬ 
fore, no reason why he should not be killed. From a practical 
point oi view , too, would it have been loolish for men who subsis¬ 
ted largely on plunder not to act on the principle that dead men 
tell no tales. Eastwick overheard Turk Ali's men talking and 
laughing with one another about the way in which they had 
plundered Lord Keane's army. “After alV said one of them 
‘the Feringis are liberal fellows, they buy of you to-day the 
camels you have stolen from them yesterday : what customers 
can be better than these ?“ Now the safe working of this simple 
system, in which it is regrettable to record that Seth Jethsing of 
Snikarpur was a go-between, involved the silencing oi the 
waw* from whom the camels were stolen. Similarly i when the 
}^jiHrib 65 caiiied oft crops or grain from Kachbii it was inaa(«- 
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pedient to leave alive men who might lay information with the 
Khan’s naib of the identity ol those who had injured his master’s 
revenues. 

Such reasoning may appear brutal, but was perfectly appro¬ 
priate in a country w»herc, as Jacob says, a man’s life was of no 
more value than that of a sparrow or a fly. Nor were the Balu¬ 
chis alone in pursuing the principle to its logical conclusion. 
We have already noticed the behaviour of the Kyheri guides 
after Naffusk. More painful reading still is the evidence of those 
who survived the slaughter by the 6th Irregular Cavalry of a 
number ol harmless peasants, who had started on the same 
errand as the troops, to recover their ccittle carried ofi by Baluch 
free-hooters. Captain Mackenzie who commanded, may not 
have realised the mistake; but his men undoubtedly did, and 
continued the massacre without pity or remorse. This was in 
August, 1844, when the disorder in Kachhi and Upper Sind was 
infinitely worse than in 1846. Savagery on both sides had be¬ 
come the rule, and there was then no Jacob on the frontier to 
prove tlrat the authority of moral force could successfully take 
the place of physical violence. In illustrating at such length 
the general relations between the British and the Baluchis in 
those early days, the writer’s object is to place the Marti rising 
in its proper perspective. It was the collision ol two forces, 
widely different at a superficial glance, yet actuated by comple¬ 
mentary principles. The British, in attempting, to coerce the 
Harris, had a bad political cause but a good moral one. They 
had no business to hand the tribe over to their protege Shah 
Shuja : but the punishment of raiders who were a menace to all 
mankind in their vicinity was in the public interest, whatever 
the status in the country of the Power that would inflict it. 

The Marris, in harassing the British, had a good political 
cause but a bad moral one. The British had no right to march 
through the territories of the Khan ; but this could not justify 
the Marris’ indiscriminate slaughter of unarmed men engaged 
in the performance ol duties that could in no way affect the tribe 
adversely. Henry Lushington, in great country's little wars’* 
written in 1843 and based mainly on Dr. Buist’s articles in the 
Bombay Times, goes a little beyond the work in his condem¬ 
nations of British policy, and uncompromising advocacy of the 
tribesmen’s cause. He ascribes the objects of our original inter¬ 
ference in 1839 as somewhat indefinite, but centring in this; 
td exact tribute not shown to be due, and to establish a sup¬ 
remacy never definitely acknowleged ; probably also to punish 
some aUoged deptedations. “Now but lor tbe ibtolexablio b%ass« 
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ment of our columns and communications by the Harris no at¬ 
tempt would ever have been made to coerce them/' Lushington's 
conclusions on the episode are however worth quoting in full. 

"We had now had enough of the Murrees, perhaps their 
generous and honest behaviour may have had its share in awaken¬ 
ing our authorities to a sense of their wickedness and folly. We 
released the Chiefs we had captured, trcacherusly as they said, 
and made peace with the hillmen, on the simple terms of hence¬ 
forth mutually letting each other alone, of tribute we need hardly 
say, no more was heard. And so the war between England 
and the Murrees being over, the latter disappear from history 
where they have however, played a part not unlike that which 
made the early glory of Greece and Switzerland. In some 
mosque in their hills stand the guns taken in fair battle from an 
English commander—trophies which are not to be seen in every 
European capital. 

Our share from the transaction between us, is, the reproach 
of unprovoked aggression ; theirs, the sympathy which all men 
feel lor simple and generous manhood. A braver people never 
maintained their freedom with the sword." 

And now the aftermath. 

Rewards and punishments had to be dealt out by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to those who had tried to execute its policy. 
Brown was directed to furnish an account of the circumstances 
of the evacuation of Kahan, the Governor General at the same 
time conveying his high approval of his proceedings. The 
Government of Bombay later issued a notification on the subject 
of the Defence, the material part of which reads. 

" In order to testify his admiration of the gallantrv, pru¬ 
dence and perseverance which distinguished the conduct of 
Captain Brown in the defence of Kahun, and the fidelity and 
bravery of the officers and men under his command, the Govern- 
nor in Council, with the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, is pleased to direct. 

Pifsi :—that in consideration of the honour conferred on 
the 5th Regiment Native Infantry, by the conduct of the detach¬ 
ment of that Corps in the defence of Kahun, this Regiment shall 
be permitted to have "Kahun" inscribed on their cc^onrs, and 

bosM on tbotf 
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Second:—that in consideration of the losses of the detach¬ 
ment, arising from want of carriage, and other causes, a dona¬ 
tion of six months' batta shall be granted to the survivors of 
the garrison of Kahun, and the heirs of those who fell in its de¬ 
fence. 

Third.^that this Order be read at the head of every Regi¬ 
ment of this Presidency, at a special parade to be held for this 
purpose. 

"The Honourable the Governor in Council will likewise 
have great satisfaction in bringing the distinguished services of 
Captain Brown, and the officers and men who composed the 
garrison of Kahun ; to the favourable notice of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors.” 

Official recognition of Brown's services came in his removal 
to staff employ. He was made Brigade Major to the forces 
in Sind.—"an appointment which, however inadequate it may 
be considered, as the result of your meritorious conduct will. 
His Excellency hopes, be viewed by you as a testimony of hia 
approbation." Subsequently, on April 5th, 1841, he became 
Brigade Major at Poona, where many who now pass every day 
down 'Kahun road' may wonder idly what was the origin of its 
strange name. We last hear of him as Political Agent, Palanpur, 
in 1842-43. 


Like Eldred Pottinger, the hero of Herat, he did not live to 
fulfil all the promise shown in his tenacious defence; but it 
gained him something better than promotion or honours or 
wrath: the immortal cognomen by which he was known 
throughout India in his life time as after his death, as 'Kahun' 
Brown. 

Clibborn had urged the holding of an inquiry into the 
circumstances of his defeat when first reporting it in his hur¬ 
ried letter to Postans; and a Military Court was appointed. 
The dreadful incidence of casualties, nearly one-third of the 
troops engaged; the complete loss of the convoy, with govern¬ 
ment and regimental treasure; above all, the abandonment 
of the guns of the detachment—such a disaster had not for many 
years overtaken a British expedition. 

The Court^met on the iOtb Novointer 1840, and Oihbem 
was 4ist eJ^amiTOdy There is no need to treat his evidencje |ti 
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detail; we have already mentioned the reasons for his pre¬ 
ference of the Naffusk route in the lace of the probability of re- 
sistence, and his written statement, already given at length in 
this memoir, explains almost all his difficulties. 

One fact emerged from his oral evidence which shows why 
the column ran out of water in a single march, from Sartaf to 
Naffusk. The water-carriage arrangements provided by the 
commissariat department in Sukkur, already referred to as being 
in a chronic state of inefficiency, consisted of twenty camel pakals 
(double water-skins): and Clibborn says their hides were so rot¬ 
ten that they scarcely rctainc t water from a single march. 
When the supply ran out before Naffusk it was useless to send 
them back so far for water—involving the descent and ascent 
of Sartaf—and the state of the transport was so bad that the 
whole detachment could not have been moved back to it with¬ 
out abandoning guns and baggage. The water which Mir Has- 
san alleged he had found was believed to be much nearer. 

Sir John Fortescue in his'‘History of the British Army'' by 
following implicity Durand's account in "the First Afghan War, 
gives a most erroneous picture of the position. He says "The 
distress of the troops from thirst was such that Clibborn was 
fain to send parties in search of water, was Jound within 

a mile and a halj oj his position. But instead oj matching to it 
with all his Jotcc, Clibborn vsent only his water-carriers and the 
gun teams, with an escort of irregular horse. Having with them 
no infantry, these wore easily disposed by the Baluchis, and thus 
all the water vessels were lost. The news reached Clibborn at 

sunset, hut he still hesiiaied to march to the water ... ." (the 

italics are the present writer's)—thes e and many other misrepre¬ 
sentations of fact throughout Fortescue's account afford a melan¬ 
choly example of tlic danger of writing history with adequate 
materials, w'Jiich h?, Idmsclf admitted in his preface to this vo¬ 
lume. 

Clibborn was also asked by the Court whether he considered 
his force sufficient in strength for the work in hand, and he re¬ 
plied that two thousand men would not be sufficient in such a 
country—a very different tune from that he had sung to East- 
wick at Shikarpur on his way up. 

His reply to the important question whether he had fully 
considered the possibility of turning the pass was that a suita¬ 
ble place was found and examined by him, but that to effect it 
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four hundred men would have been required, and to have de¬ 
tached such a large proportion ol his force would have endangered 
the convoy. 

His officers all bore testimony to the courage and good judg¬ 
ment displayed on aU occasions by their commander, and Brown 
declared that the pass, as he saw it on his return, could have been 
held by 100 men against 1000. His evidence also was valuable 
to Clibborn's case in the account he gave of his own difficulties 
on the return march. 

Loch mentioned the fact that at every turn of the path up 
the pass “bassies'* had been erected, of stone and thorns : and 
it was at the fifth and last of these that the Harris had launched 
their counter-attack. 

Postans was questioned in considerable detail; he made 
out a tolerably good case for himself on every point, except that 
unfortunate demi-official to Major Forbes. 

The Court's findings were as follows : 

The original cause of the disaster lay in Lord Keane's 
crippling the commissariat and denuding the country of troops, 
which precluded the possibility of offensive operations and 
strong supports. The results was that Brown was established 
only in May, with half the troops Brigadier Willshire had in¬ 
tended. 

Brigadier Stevenson committed an error of judgment in 
sending Brown at all when he could not expect to feed the de¬ 
tachment for the whole of the hot weather. 

Stevenson and his successor as Brigade Commander, Major 
Forbes, ought to have ordered Brown to put his troops on half 
or quarter rations in August, (This ignores the fact that Brown 
on his own initiative had put them on half rations in May). 

There had been a lack of proper understanding between Pos- 
tans ahd Stevenson, the latter having determined on throwing 
in supplies with an escort of 1,200 bayonets, six guns, and a 
strong body of the Irregular Horse, without consulting the Poli¬ 
ticals. 

^ Orders sent to Brown to put his troops on half or quarter 
rations would have answerea the purpose, as he could then 
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have held out till October 15th. The Court condemned the 
sending of such an enormous convoy; 200 camel would have 
been enough (a note in the margin of this document, apparently 
in Jacob's handwriting, observes with reference to the first 
animadversion, *unjust.') 

Postans was highly culpable for not having accompanied the 
convoy. His letter to Major Forbes that 400 men and two guns 
could beat off 10,000 Baluchis was most improper. 

Clibborn's statement that he had really thought 2,000 men 
necessary was not satisfactory ; the convoy with such a force 
to supply would have been hopelessly unwieldy. 

The Court also differed from Clibborn as to the most suit¬ 
able route, observing "'accurate surveys of the three routes, from 
Phoolajee and Laluree to Kahun, were made last year by Lieut¬ 
enant Jacob of the Artillery and Doctor Kirk. In addition to 
these the latter officer had made careful drawings of the three 
passes and gorges which presented the chief obstructions to the 
advance of troops : a reference to Captain Jacob's report will 
show that the road over the Nuffoosk pass was made by him, 
and until he constructed it the pass was impracticable except 
for foot-passengers." When Clibborn heard of the holding and 
breaking up of the Naffusk route he should have gone by Dera; 
the only difficulty was a narrow gorge a mile and a half beyond 
that place: there was abundance of water and forage: in the 
event of resistance he might have halted any length of time there 
and later turned the pass. 

With regard to the engagement, Clibborn apparently had 
held the enemy in contempt: his plan of attack was injudicious, 
and his reasons for not turning the pass invalid : for if the two 
flank companies were enough to make a direct attack, they 
could have turned the position if he had made a false attack in 
lace, later to be converted into a real attack in conjunction with 
the outflanking movement, if successful. As to water, the com¬ 
mander had trusted too much to the reports of others. There 
were trees and herbage, indicating the presence of water within 
three hundred yards of his position, which should have attracted 
notice. (The authority for this statement is not given). 

The Court finally commends the fortitude and gallantry of 
the troops. They had suffered a reverse, but their honour re¬ 
mained untarnished. 
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These proceedings were submitted to the Government of 
Bombay and on further reference were followed up by a state¬ 
ment in which the Court explained the reasons which led to their 
findings on Major Clibborn's conduct : they adhered to them, 
though making a handsome reference to his courage in unparall¬ 
elled difficulties. 

The Government of Bombay recorded their final opinion in 
Orders dated 26th May 1841. 

*'On a final review of the whole of these proceedings, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council has the highest gratification in thus 
publicly recording his opinion that Major Clibborn and the offi¬ 
cers and troops under his command have well performed their 
duty to Government, and that they are fully entitled to his strong 
and unqualified acknowledgment for conspicious gallantry and 
zealous devotion to the service, under circumstances of almost 
unparallelled difficulty and suffering, originating in causes beyond 
human control. 

'*The views taken by this Government of these proceedings, 
as now promulgated have met with the full concurrence and ap¬ 
probation of the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, and 
that high authority cordially joins with this Government in the 
sense which it entertains, as above expressed, of the fortitude and 
g^lantry of Major Clibborn and of the officers and troops under 
his command in the action of the Nuffoosk." 

The Court of Directors also recorded a favourable opinion 
after reading Clibborn's narrative, which he seems to have sub¬ 
mitted to the Court after its conclusions as to the exercise of his 
judgment had been recorded. The bulk of it has already been 
given in this memoir. 

General Brooks and Brigadier Valiant, President and Mem¬ 
ber respectively of the Court of Inquiry, were soon afterwards 
relievea by the Board of Directors ot their commands in the 
field, owing, according to J. H. Wilton, to '‘some injudicious con¬ 
duct, contrary to the custom of the service in the eyes of Govern¬ 
ment." Brooks was the man primarily responsible for the dis¬ 
graceful failure at Kajak in March 1841 ; but it does not appear 
that this, or his quarrels with Ross Bell, led to his pxmishment, 
but merely the fact tha. the Supreme Government had their 
own views as to the apportionment of blame for Naffusk. 
Eastwick observes "They were called upon to reconsider their 
opinion yet adhered to it, and consequently fdl, all of th^,. 
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somewhat unjustly in my opinion, into —mats laissons cela, I 
shall only say it was lucky no Political accompanied the force. 
Poor devil ! What Atlantean shoulders he would have required 
to bear the weight of infamy that would have been hurled upon 
him.'* 


This, as we have seen, was one of the points on which Pos- 
tans sustained the Court's censure. Called upon for his explana¬ 
tion,he had written to Ross Bell on January 2nd, 1841, giving 
his reasons for not accompanying Clibborn he had supplied 
competent guides: he had taken all means to procure information 
as to the Harris' movements: the Military authorities had 
maps of the country, and his presence could not have influenced 
in any way the tribesmen's opposition. 

As to his petulant expressions in the private note to Forbes, 
these were neither intended nor were they in fact taken as serious 
estimate; and the official correspondence on this point had 
not been made public. Postans adds that the arrangements 
made at Sukkur during Brigadier Stevenson's illnes and after 
his death were made without any reference to him as Political 
Officer in charge, that he was not acquainted with the value of 
the convoy until after its loss, and that he would never have 
allowed treasure to be taken had he known it. He had early in 
the proceed ngs obtained from Brown an acknowledgment of his 
able assistance throughout the siege: He had “never let slip any 
opportunity of furnishing information and good advice," and 
had been unceasing in his efforts to extricate the force at 
Kahan after Clibborn’s defeat. The only documentary evidence 
of this last is a letter writtenby him to Amiel on September 20th 
1840, directing him to find out practicable routes in the Marri 
HUls. 

However the Government of India, having made up their 
minds to exculpate Clibborn, had to find some scape goat : so 
Postans was censured “for not taking all proper precautions to 
ensure the success of the expedition" for not accompanying it 
himself and for not consulting Outram, tha Political Agent, 
Lower Sind, before undertaking a movement of such import¬ 
ance:—all which conclusions seem in a greater or less degree 
unreasonable. Finally the Government of India expressed them* 
selves as only deterred from removing him from Political duties 
by ''the generally meritorious tenor of his services." 

We have already seen Government's opinion on the broad 
policy of the occupation, audits censures on Ross Bell which how* 
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ever deserved ought —pace Fortescue—to have embraced Sir 
Thomas Willshire and Stevenson. A further post-mortem exa¬ 
mination of policy, liaison and staff-work would be tedious ; 
but with regard to Clibborn^s march and the engagement itself 
it is necessary to clear up some doubtful points. 

In regard to the route Clibborn seems to have made the 
natural choice, in spite of the Court’s findings . The information 
as to the breaking up of the pass was not and could not be con¬ 
firmed without serious delay. The route via Dera Bugti would 
have exposed his column to constant harassment by the Bugtis; if 
not serious opposition, longbeforethc Marri country was reached; 
and at that season the loss of transport animals would certainly 
have been very great, the distance bieng more than doubled. 
Above all time was a serious consideration. It turned out 
afterwards that Brown was able to hold out lor more than three 
weeks after Clibborn’s defeat but it does not appear that be 
gave any indication of this in his letter received by Postans on 
the 21st August and probably previously seen by Clibborn; 
and the previous information in the Brigade Office had been that 
he could only hold out for one week in September. 

The Court’s main criticism of Clibborn’s plan of attack ap¬ 
pears plausible, but Jacob’s map and Dr. Kirk’s drawing were 
not enough to give a true idea of the topography of Kaffusk. 
The table-land extending Irom the top of Sartaf is bounded on 
the North or Kahan side, by a ridge lessening in height as it runs 
from the West to the East where together with thetable-landit 
ends abruptly in an enormousiavine. The “road” climbs the ridge 
where it is lowest and easiest ; that is, close to the point where it 
is cut off : it appears to be leading towards this precipice to the 
East when it suddenly turns North and ascends over the shoulder 
of the mountain. The place which Clibborn examined with a 
a view to turning the pass is an immense ravine cut ting into the 
ridge where it is lar higher, about 3/4 mile to the West. Admit¬ 
tedly the infantry could, with great exertion, have scaledthis: and 
if the artillery had played upon the head of the pass itself it is 
imlikely that the Marns would have made a counter-attack on the 
convoy. But they could see what was going on below all along 
the ridge, and, as soon as a detachment began to climbthe ravine, 
could have easily moved sufficient men to lepei it. With their 
superior mobility, the position they occupiedwas virtually on the 
"interior lines ” and they had the superiority also in numbers* 
Tl^y probably mustered 2,ICO men on the mountain, and 
Clibnotn's first estimate and probably a true one, of thenumbei* 
who attacked his main body in the valley, was only 5t0. Gn the 
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whole it seems doubtful whether any improvement upon his 
dispositions could have been made. 


But even as Clibborn fought his battle, it is possible, if we can 
trust Sher Beg’s statement that there was a moment when he 
might have succeeded in crowning the pass without more than 
trifling additional losses. Alter their repulse in the heroic con¬ 
flict in the valley, the flight of the survivors of the Harris’ 
‘noble 500’ down the virtually impassible ravine to the East 
is said to have follwed by a retreat to the bottom of the pass on 
the Kahan side by the whole 1 ribc. It this is true, the men whom 
Clibborn still saw on the heights were no longer the outposts of 
a numerous array, but videttes ready to take to their dispirited 
comrades the news of a final advance of the British. Then was 
the time to have renewed the attack ! And if Brown's informant 
is to be believed, the chance was not momentary, as the main 
body of the Harris did not re-occupy the summit till midnight, 
when they arrived only to find that the British Force had gone, 
leaving their kit on the ground. This would explain bow 
Clibborn managed to gain a march on the Harris, though it 
is also probable that having been so severely handled they were 
in auy case content to let the British retreat unmolested. It 
is disappointing that the Harris have not clearer traditions of 
the most glorious days of their history ; but Sher Beg Bugti’s 
assertion, that they thought that lack of water alone was the 
cause of the troop’s retreat, is confirmed by the Bugti sardars 
of to-day, who consider the annihilation of Clarke far more de¬ 
serving of renown than the drawn battle at Naffusk ! Whatever 
the truth, the ‘fog of war' had descended over the field; and while 
Fortune still held the balance even, no flash of inspiration was 
afforded to the commander of either side, to snatch decisive vic¬ 
tory. 


No blame can attach to Clibborn for failing to put his 
luck to the test in a renewed attack. The storming-party 
had been so fiercely repulsed that the boldest commandeer 
might well have hesitated before risking a repetition of that 
funpus counter-attack. Above all, the men were prostrated hy . 
thirst and exhaustion, and even without the slightest opposi*- 
tioh the climb was in the circumstances a painfully laborious 
undertaking. It was conceivable too that the infinitely more 
mpbile Marris might have made a flank attack on the baggage- 
and cppvoy by the ‘blind’ ravine by which they had retreated. . 

There wfre XU) means of discovering where they* - 
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Jacob, in his Memoir of Billamore's campaign, speaks 
of Cliborn's "signal victory over, and with so much loss to, 
the Murree tribe," which was unfortunately followed up with 
all the consequences of a disastrous defeat. But this memoir 
was written in the heat of his indignation against the gross 
mis-statements and glaring omissions in Sir Williams Napier’s 
"Administration of Scinde": Jacob’s cooler judgment later put 
the affair in a true light, in his able ‘Report on the States and 
tribes bordering on the frontier of Upper Scinde.’ The battle 
itself Was inconclusive: but the Harris reaped all the fruits of 
victory. Less than two months later the Political Agent wrote 
to Amiel, ordering him to try to repurchase the gun-horses 
captured by the enemy for Ks. 15(j each!—sufficient evidence 
of the lowering of British prestige. Postans mentions, in his 
account of the events of 1839-1841 in Upper Scinde and 
Kutchee, that Captain Lewis Brown was also detached in Dec¬ 
ember 1840 to negotiate with the Harris, "through the strenous 
efforts of Captain Brown, who proceeded into the hills to meet 
them and give them confidence, a few of the inferior chiefs 
visited the Political Agent at Lehree. Under what guarantee 
or understanding they deposited 1 know not, but lately (June 
1841) the Khujjuck country and Bolan puss were infested by 
them.'’ There is no doubt that the two reverses in the Marri 
Hills had a serious and lasting effect on the sepoys’ morale. 
Eastwick says that after Clarke’s disaster they looked upon an 
order for service in the Takar’ (hills) as leading them liter- 
ally’es Kopdkds. Clibborn’s defeat produced a still worse im¬ 
pression, as was proved in the disgraceful failure to storm 
the weak town of Kajak in March 1841. Unfortunately the 
light company of the 2nd Grenadiers was chosen to lead the 
attack—possibly in order to restore their confidence, being 
the same company wffiich had suffered so heavily at Naffusk. 
But, writes Jacob in a letter tc his father "such terror had 
they been struck with on that occasion that nothing would 
now induce them fairly to face the Belochee swordsmen. The 
sepoys of the 2(* th kept calling to them either to advance or 
retire, and let them come on. But to no purpose". One of 
the officers tried to puli them forward by their belts : failing 
in this he went on alone into the gate and was instantly killed/ 
not a man following him. 

Two years later, at Miani, Clibborn commanded the 1st 
Grenadiers ; and his strange hesitation in the attack, gene* 
rousjy slurred over by Sir Charles Napier in his despatch, can 
only be ascribed to the same cause: the oppression of Naftusk.'*’ 
Jacobwdth^the^^ Hotse was close to the regiment, and 
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his letter describing the battle writes ''the victory was worse 
than doubtful for many minutes, and the Grenadiers sounded 
the retreat (Clibborn declares he only took up the sound pom 
someone else !)*' 

It is satisfactory to record that the individual mainly re¬ 
sponsible for the lull measure ol disaster at Naffusk, Mir Hassan 
Notani, did not escape the due punishment for his treachery. 
He was caught by Napier during the hill campaign of 1845, and 
condemned to transportation lor lile. He served his sentence in 
Ahmednagar and Poona jails. In 1857 the Khan of Kelat was 
induced to press lor his release, but met with a refusal. It was 
apparently believed that he had previously betrayed Clarke, 
though nothing in Abdullah Kyheri's account of the affair at 
Sartaf goes to show that he broke faith on that occasion. At 
least there can be no doubt of his treachery to Clibborn. After 
twenty-four years imprisonment he was released and returned 
to his country, where he found himsell of no consequence in the 
tribe. A new generation had grown up : his only son had been 
killed in the fight at Shams: and his name had long been forgot¬ 
ten. 


Sir Charles Napier in a letter to the Government of India 
dated March 20th 1846 speaks of the "celebrated passes of 
Nufioosk and Surloff, disastrous and dishonourable to British 
Arms.'" Disastrous certainly ; but in what lay the dishonour ? 
The abandonment of the three guns and their continued posses¬ 
sion by the enemy ? Government alter Clibborn's defeat accept¬ 
ed, as a principle of policy, the desirability ol punishing the 
Maxris, provided that the Officer Commanding in Upper Sind 
could make certain of adequate carriage. Nothing was, or 
could be attempted in the hills until Sir Charles* own campaign 
of 1845, in which the chastisement of the Marris could easily 
have been undertaken with the large force at Iris disposal; nearly 
times greater than any that had preceded it. The General 
however, rightly wished to make an example of the tribes 
which were there causing most annoyance to Upper Sind : 
he had to make sure of the Dombkis, Jakhranis and Bugtis, 
and in order to do so was obliged not only to forgo any 
punitive operations against the Marris, but to obtain, through 
Jacob, their co-operation in his blockade of the other tribes ! 
This was well eno||gh, the Conqueror's metliod of wiping out 
the memories ol iSritish dishonour was disclosed. Says Jacob,, 
''The Murrees were treated with favour by Sir C. Napier, who, 
made them handsome presents. The General also a>mmence4; 
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negotiating with them for the surrender of three guns abandon¬ 
ed by Major Clihborn, which they had in their possession at 
Kahun. The discussion took place in the presence ol Captain 
Jacob : the Murree Chiefs proposed, at Sir C. Napier's request, 
to give up one of these guns, and to send it to Poolajee : 
but knowing the bad effect of such proceedings on the minds 
of these barbarians, and that they had neither the intention of 
giving up the gun, nor the power of transporting it to the plains, 
Captain Jacob expressed a strong opinion as to the impolicy of 
the negotiation, and told Sir C. Napier that the Murrees thought 
we were afraid of them. On this His Excellency abruptly broke 
oft the negotiation, and the matter was never again agitated/' 

The price of these trophies was not fully paid by the Harris 
in their losses in the battle : losses to which the guns' grape had 
contributed so greatly. The famous Chief Lai Khan was help¬ 
ing to get them up the pass when one slipped back and crushed 
him, so that he died soon afterwards. On his death bed the old 
warrior called his people round him, warning them never to go 
near the British Guns, as 'sleeping or waking, they would always 
be their destruction !' Two of them were recovered in 1859, after 
Jacob's death, by Major Henry Green, his successor on the 
frontier of Upper Sind, who, in conjunction with the Khan of 
Kelat, made a successful expedition in to the Marri Hills. The 
third was not then found : but it was seized by the British after 
the Marri Rebellion of 1918; the sword cuts that it bears are ho¬ 
nourable testimony to the fierceness of the struggle at Nuflusk. 

The kettle-drums captured by the Bugtis from a Sikh army 
still hang in tlie shrine of Sori Khushtak, but the Harris can now 
show no trophies of the most memorable day in their history* 
The small-arms and equipment stripped from the dead of Clio- 
born's force were stored in a cave on the Kbdi plateau to the 
North-West of the battlefield, together with much gunpowder. 
Tradition says that the ^chokidar" died without passing on the 
secret of the entrance. It is more probable that the earthquake 
which on the 24th January 1852 laid Brown's Kahan in ruins 
blocked up the cave. And successive Sardars of the trite have 
searched for it in vain. 

No dishonour attaches to British Arms, in their defeat by 
the Marri tribe : it was the British Policy that was disgraceful 
and disgraced. The errors of Ross Bell, Postans, Stevenson, 
Clarke ah(J Clibborn, serious in themselves, pale in to insignifi¬ 
cance tesides the criminal folly^ "notorious as the sun at noon* 
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day'*, oi Lord Auckland’s Government. And the Marri rising 
was the beginning oi the end. The tribe proved to their brother 
hiUmen that the Company’s troops were not invincible. Th^'y 
fired the train that led directly to the explosion at Kabul—^the 
Brahuis passed on the torch to the Kajaks, and they to the 
Ghilzais, till all the hill country was aflame. For the British, 
the rising anticipated in a curious way the impending disasters 
in Afghanistan, and the solitary ray of success that lightened 
their gloom. For while Sartaf and Naflusk were forgotten in 
the deeper tragedy of Tizi i and Jagdallak, nothing in the defence 
of Jeldabad can be held to surpass the manly fortitude and 
resolution of “Kahun” Brown. 



mSTOmOAL GEOGRAPHT OF SIND 
PART I.->A Preliminary Survey. 

By 

Prof. M. B. Pithawalla, f.g.s., m.r.a.s. 

Read on 20lh February, 1936. 

Relation of History wltb Geography 

It is now a recognised fact that natural geographical factors 
influence man’s character and his actions and that the history 
of a country is to a certain extent related to its geography. The 
direction taken by movements of population, the establishment 
of capital and other cities, the marches of armies along cer¬ 
tain routes, and giving battle at convenient points, the growth 
and decay of an empire, the obstacles or facilities afforded by a 
province in its political, economic or social advancement in 
Afferent directions, and above all, the destruction, supersession 
or assimilation of one culture or civilisation by another, have 
much to do with the geographical features existing. The his¬ 
tories of ancient Iran and its world-wide empire,of Crete and of 
Sparta, of the Greek city states, of the Egyptian, Roman, and 
Byzantine civilisations, and, most recently, of the Abyssinian 
Empire and the British Commonwealth, are all dependent on 
the geographical conditions of the lands. Not only this, but the 
trend of the history of one country is similar to that of another 
in this respect. Thus, in the birth of a new pattern of state, in 
its growth through the highways or waterways, inland or open sea 
routes, and in its death due to over expansion or moral deterior¬ 
ation, the physical factor invariably counts. World power at 
any time in the history of mankind can be resolved into (1) the 
fUice, which must mean the geographical factor, (2) the time, 
whidh must be ripe and opportune, and (3) the man, who must 
be ready to utilise the opportunities. 

Thfc is more true of India than of any other country in the 
worB, inasmuch as its civilisation is exceedingly old, arid its geo- 
gr^hy or build is in many respects unique. The physical fea- 
tmes of the Peninsular and Extra-peninsular areas, the roaring 
hm torrents, the snow-fed or rain-fed rivers and placid streams, 
the variety of surface contours, climatic conditions, soils and 
w^tatitHi, forests,'desert lands and* deltaic ssyamps, the wo^k 
pi en(:^dal geological agencies on rocks, and, above aU, the 
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cmvenient open fields of the Indo-gangetic plain, which is not 
only the most populated region, but also the most contested 
battle ground in the In<^an Empire, have aU had a marked influ¬ 
ence on its history. In fact, the whole growth of the Indian 
Empire has been gravely influenced by its geographical condi¬ 
tions. There was never a political upheaval nor a social or 
economic collapse recorded in India, which had no connectipn 
with the natural conditions of the land. 

India as a whole. 

To repeat, in India from the earliest times, all historical 
movements have been conditioned by its peculiar geographical 
conditions. The following historical factors f.e. factors contri¬ 
buted by its history, have been well marked:— 

1. The first and foremost historical factor of India is 
"passivity within and activity without”. Foreign invaders have 
had the largest share in its history, and it appears as though 
India was destined to be ruled over by foreigners. The chief 
reason is that the country, though in itself self-sufficient, yet 
through its few sea ports in the south and its fewer mountain 
passes in the north attracted greedy or needy foreigners. While 
the impenetrable wall of the Himalayas and the N.—S. strike of 
the Burmese Yomas have entirely prevented foreign aggressions 
from these directions, the Khaibar and the Bolan passes have 
influenced the past history of India most and have facilitated 
ingress. 

2. The neighbourhood of the dry plateau of Iran has 
placed India always in a critical situation. Dearth of food 
and Water, and scanty habitable land have driven the high¬ 
landers periodically into the fertile valleys of Hindustan. This 
was also possible, because the lower slopes of the intervening 
mountains, striking east and west, fall gently into the plainsjof 
^Hindustan. 

3. The sea coast, though uninviting owing to the scarcity 

of natural harbours, has afforded convenient landing places to 
daring European sailors. Calcutta being its most attractive 
port on account of the fertile hinterland and having a nav^- 
able river, it was here that the British opened their first political 
innings in India against the hordes of untrained Indian soldiers. 
With only country crafts the natives could not venture on the 
open sea, and hence the development of Indian harlx>urs 
ttade coidd commence only after the British took poeSeiiion 
i^'the land. '' ' - • v 
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4. 'Hie geographical position of the ancient capital of 
India, Delhi, is the most significant in the country. It lies with- 
inthe very gateway ol Hindustan, between the high Himalayas 
on one side and the Aravallis on the other, and across the two 
important valleys. A batile on the threshold ol the city viz. 
Fanipat, must be fought before a conqueror could march 
successfully onwards. Whoever was the conqueror of the city 
of Delhi automatically became the conqueror of Hindustan. 

5. The climatic conditions of India are varied. They 
have made or marred the fortunes of many conquerors ana 
conquering races. Few battles were fought in hot summer or 
raii^ months and winter was the more convenient marching 
season. 

6. The jpeople of India are heterogeneous in character, be¬ 
cause the different local physical conditions, e.g., uneven distri¬ 
bution ol food and water, have made them so. Foreigners came 
but they went back, leaving a sprinkling of aliens behind. Con¬ 
version played a great part in the life of Hindu India. Changes 
in dynasties meant no change in the life of the people or the sys¬ 
tem of government. There are castes and sub-castes differen¬ 
tiated by local peculiarities of structure, soil, and climate. They 
are, besides, a people contented with the products of the land, 
soft people of the soft soil, having sufficient solar energy, unam¬ 
bitious, leisurely and, therefore, absorbed in religious practices 
and {diilosopby. 

7. Such a mixture of races, different castes and creeds^ 
speaking different languages, and having peculiar customs and 
manners of their own, has not been successful in internal admi- 
ntetration. Because there was difficidty ol communication in a 
land of such a heterogeneous character, even the government 
took its form from its geography. Each clan or district becama 
autonomous and governors who were deputed by the sovereign 
to distant parts became independent of the central goveriunent 
in notime. Only a stronggovernment rmiting them all, 
could be a success in India. A weak central power at home sti- 
muteted . suction of foreign aggression through the valves of the 
iBdUBfibain. passes, and often the different native states became 
despotic and therefore ephemeral. 

This lack of imity has been the root cause of India’s politi¬ 
cal bankruptcy in the past. Its physical conditions have 
^f^J^,:^:With tte.; Says H. B. George: "India has been 
tmomiln' a Ibhg history a geographical expansion havtngno 
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political unity to correspond. It has become a political whole 
though with limits not coinciding very closely with the physical 
boundaries. In spite of its mountain defences, it has been 
invaded through the passes by many various peoples, before and 
during recorded history, and its inhabitants are by no means 
alike in race.''* This statement is corroborated by another ^ 
student of historical geography: ‘‘India from the second cen¬ 
tury before the Christian Era to the date of the first European 
settlements, had been subjected to successive waves of invasion. 
Each of these invading armies entered from the north-west 
into the Indus basin and gradually penetrated into the heart 
of India, but all of them lost something of their yirst impetus 
before they completed their object. This fact accounts largely 
for the many races that make up the population, each with 
its own distinctive character, and yet each stamped with a 
common seal. Not one of these peoples was sufficiently strong to 
conquer the preceding invaders and impose their own form of 
civilisation on the country."f It may be that with the advance 
of India in national education and in scientific achievements, 
natural obstacles will, to some extent, be overcome and a new 
chapter in Indian history, with man in ascendancy, will open in 
the present century. 


The Indus Basin 

Unlike the Ganges valley, the valley of Sind,though a "good 
starting point for an invasion of India,'' was some time in being 
conquered by the British as it lay in the dry region and its river 
and coast were not so attractive. But it was among the earliest 
to be invaded by the people from across the Persian Gulf and the 
N.W. Frontier, and has become a most important factor in the 
birth and growth of the Indian nation. Here the mountain 
passes placed the resources of the Indus valley at once at their 
disposal. The interaction of different races in the province, 
though restricted, has made its history possible. To the Persian 
and Vedic Aryans from the North it owes its language and other 
institutions, while to the Sumerian and Semitic peoples from 
across the Sea, it owes its civilisation and mode of life. There 
was also the spirit of religion in Sind conquests, conversion and 
assimilation of cult me being very freely practised. The att^ks 
on the land being periodic, the various kingdoms that were 
formed, were not lasting. They were for the benefit oi the 
rulers and not the native farmers. The system of Government 

* George H. B. ** A Historical Geography ol the British Empire.*' 1^24* P, 
t r^anlrlin T. " H^torical Geography oi J^itain and the Brit^ Ehipire" I 
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was not changed, but was left in the hands of the natives, the 
defence of the Province only being taken over by the conquer¬ 
ors. As the ground was level, there was no prolonged war 
required, but a single battle was enough for the British to 
annex the province and to establish law and order. The battle 
of Miani, like that of Panipat, opened the Indus to peaceful 
commerce through the port of Karachi, while at the same time, 
the way was clear for them to approach Ran jit Singh. 

Throughout the long course of its history Sind has had its 
vicissitudes : Its control of the Indus Darya, its conquests, 
governments, trades, all have undergone chanjges; its prosperity, 
eclipsed for a time, was revived again and again; and its peoples, 
a mixture of races, have gone through different stages of civi¬ 
lisation, but its system of agriculture, on which its very existence 
depends, has remained practically constant. Even the dress of 
the Haris and the shape of the bullock carts are as of old. Yet, 
change is the order of the day even in the scope and extent of 
agriculture. If neglected, even the river is liable to change its 
very course, and tracts of land, if not properly irrigated, become 
barren. In view of all these factors, it is necessary to study the 
outstanding geographical features of Sind and to establish a 
relationship between them and the history of the land. 

OUTSTANDING GEOGRAPBIOAL FEATURES 
Position and Topography 

Sind is at a crossroad of cultural movements by land as well 
as by sea. In size only about a thirty third part of India, it has 
been an antechamber for its thirty three crores of people and a 
stepping stone to the main land. It is between the arid plateau 
of the S. W. and the flood plains of the S. E. of Asia. It lies 
largely in the delta of the Lower Indus Basin, with three of its 
sides essentially connected with areas of marked geographic^ 
contrasts. On the west, it rests against the slopes of the barren 
and monotonous Khirthar momitains bordering on the Iranian 
tqible-land, down which descended many thirsty marauders, 
tribes and races, escaping from the climatic, social or political 
pressure of their lands. Towards the East, it gradually passes 
into the great Indian desert, the Thar, beyond which lie the fur¬ 
ther barriers of the Aravalli Range and the chains and forests of 
the Vindhyas and Satpuras. As the base of the deltaic triangle^ 
it has the Ara.bian sea board, receiving from it what it can oner, 
its niuiow^ a penetrates into the plains of the Five 
in tito hdrt It is about 300 ihi{es long from Koi1;h 
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South (between Lat. 23°35' and Lat. 28®30' N.) and nearly 275 
miles in its extreme breadth (175 miles average), thus covering 
nearly 52,994 sq. miles. 

It has a flat low-level country topography with hills in the 
distance. Its soils are deltaic valley soils, with sands more and 
more in prominence as we go down to the sea board. Its rocks 
are marine, with plenty ot proofs of the presence of a sea whicb- 
once lay between the two hilly regions of geologically different 
formations and age, viz, the Khirthar and the Aravallis. 

Passage Ways and Trade Routes 

This low and very fertile valley was sought by people living 
in comparative poverty in the surrounding dry regions. Immi¬ 
gration and settlement have been common in this Basin, from 
the very beginning of human history. 

The complex foldings of the Hindu Kush mountains have 
afforded few openings tetween Central or Western Asia and 
India. Being nearest to the Asiatic centres of civilisation, the 
Khaibar Pass, however, has been frequently utilised by travel¬ 
lers and invaders ; but a much less difficult route lies through 
another notch in the Highlands, the Bolan pass, situated within 
the simpler folds of the Suleiman-Hala range and leading through 
Kandahar and up the Hari Rud to Merv and Turkistan. This 
is the old Quetta-Seistan trade route, which was also followed by 
Alexander's troops on their return journey. There are other 
notches in the Khirthar mountain, leading across the longitudi¬ 
nal valleys of Makran into the historic trade routes of the 
Central Persian, Bampur-Kalat-Gandava route, through the 
Mula Pass, and the Arab trade route viz. Tiz-Las-Bela-Debal 
route. Besides these, the sea route to Sind was open to those who 
traded with the East through the Persian Gulf, and with South 
India. 

Critical Position 

This combination of the mountain passes in the Wost 
and the inlets of the southern coastal corridor has incidentally 
placed the whole province in a very critical position. With the 
political rise and fall of the Iran plateau, has risen and fallen the 
whole of the Indus Basin. As there are no natural harbours, the 
sea coast being shallow and unbroken, there was no ^eat sea 
trade in historic times. Yet the numerous inlets of the Arabian. 
Ssa^ which mnch&d with the outlejts of th^ Indus river^ 
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to admit into Sind sea*laring people from far-ofl countries such 
as Europe and Mesopotamia, as well as the neighbouring lands of 
Gujarat, and Cutch and the Deccan. Many of these immigrants 
came, settled for the time being, and, then, as time went on, their 
influence passed further inland. 

Sind is devoid of any useful minerals except salts, and so 
metals of all kinds have had to be imported from the hilly re¬ 
gions of Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Makran and Iran on the west 
and the Aravallis and other mountains in the east. Thus the 
intercourse between the neighbouring parts of Asia has always 
been maintained. 


Sind A Gift of the Indus. 

Sind, indeed, is a gift of the Indus river. This age-old 
stream is the very life of the land. It is like an enormous oasis 
in the desert region. It almost bisects the province, and throw¬ 
ing its waters on either side, embraces as much of the cul¬ 
tivable land as possible. Its length in Sind with all its 
windings is 580 miles, about a third of its total length, and 
nearly 380 miles, as the crow flies. Lying, as Sind does, out¬ 
side the influence of both the monsoons, this rolling river has 
been the sole means of support, and to some extent also, of com¬ 
munication for the people, until the introduction of the N. W. 
Railways in the 19th century. All the defects and irregularities 
of rainfall are made good by it, while it, in its turn, depends for 
its wealth of waters, upon the snows of the Himalayas, which 
melt early in summer, and the rains which fall in its upper reach¬ 
es during the year. Floods, too, are caused by occasional glacial 
disturbances, as the Shyok, or by cyclonic storms, and the 
waters of the river often break through the protective embank¬ 
ments or Bunds into the suiTounding lowlands. 

The two unproductive lands on its sides, viz, the barren hills 
of the Western Highlands, and the sandy sea of the Thar desett, 
have accentuated the geographical features of the rich valley. 
They have emphasised its singular character, so much so that 
the river has not only given its own name to the province of 
Sind but also to the whole country of Hindustan (or Sindhustan). 
Sind's petennial water supply, rich productive soil, and geogra¬ 
phical boundaries attracted many a people, who ma^ their 
bon^Si highways and agricultural farms within the area. Even 
sacred hymns were dedicated to the Indus waters by the ^Sig 
Vedic poets, M^ho lived in the upper parts of the valley. On the 
^st the piedmont zone of the slopes has ionnedinn 
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ethnic frontier between the plundering hillmen and the peaceful 
agricultural races, who dwelt along its banks. The Thar desert, 
on the other side, is not altogether arid, as it receives a small 
fraction of the monsoon rainfall now and again. It is not an 
insurmountable barrier, therefore, between the cultivated fields 
of the Indus valley and the serai-arid Rajputana hill tracts, while 
the passage of the Indus waters through the Punjab has enabled 
the two provinces, the upper and the lower Indus basins, to pre¬ 
serve their intercourse throughout all times. The Indus, again, 
has a fall of over 10,000 feet at Gilgit and so with this added 
energy, it carries rich silt, sand and gravel to an enormous extent. 
These are depo-sited in the valley and the deltaic region, as the 
speed of the stream is reduced. Alluviation is more or less 
complete in the valley under consideration. Consequently, the 
river does not flow north and south directly but takes a deep 
S-shaped curve here within the limits of Sind and thus adds more 
and more to its cultivable lands. The rocks of Sind again are 
Tertiary limestones, sandstones and shales. They are soft and 
get easily eroded in flood times and by weathering, adding con¬ 
siderably to the soils of the region. The river Indus has its 
rapids and giratory currents, shifting sandbanks and violent 
swells in the monsoon season. It is, therefore, as destructive as 
it is productive. The great compensation is its exceptionally 
rich silt, which renews the fertility of the soil every flood sea¬ 
son, and the granaries of Sind have always been a loadstar for 
the semi-starved nomadic tribes of Asia. 

Many-sided Onslaugbts 

Lying on the fringe of old civilisations, with their centre 
of gravity in Central Asia, Sind has experienced frequent 
onslaughts of invasion. These again were periodic owing to 
climatic changes, accumulation of sand, failures of rains and 
crojps, congestion of habitable areas and the rising of leaders of 
genius on the central plateau. 

Streams of Movements 

I he earliest settlement, discovered so far on the Indus, was 
on its right bank in the Larkana district vh. Mohan-jo-Daro. 
The leaders of the Indus valley culture appear to have much in 
common with those of Mesopotamia and Sumer. Further, th^ 
asjnring Vedic, and Persian Aryans, Greeks, Scythians, 
Moghuls, Afghans, and Baluchees from the west ai^, ijiie 
Ri^puts, Cutchis, Eathiawaris.and Gujaratis; from the ea$t>.|ind 
the south-east, all took their chance mid pontribntied theijr :^l^e 
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in a virtual mingling ol races that has gone on for many long 
centuries in the province. (See Sketch Map). 

Land of Unstable Drainage 

And yet the land of Sind is unstable, because its natural 
drainage is such. The people in the region always preferred to 
settle down where there was a plentiful supply of water for 
sustenance and crops. But unfortunately for them, the Hakra 
got dried up and the Indus never kept its channel in the same 
position for long. Its courses throughout all times are numerous, 
alterable and unstable. For this reason Sind could not have one 
definite capital throughout the ages, but several chief towns 
which rose and fell, till ultimately the British Government 
established its headquarters at the comparatively good harbour 
at Keamari. (See Tab’e at end). Even here the late of Karachi 
hangs on the problem of its water supply, as its population 
increases year by year. This uncertainty of water supply has 
been the cause of great troubles in Sind; it led to uncertainty 
of crops, which in its turn led to uncertainty ol life or luck, until 
it formed part of the very nature of the Sindhis. 

Growth of the Delta 

Another physical fact worth noting is that the Indus delta 
has been continuously growing. Though the navigability of the 
river is diminished thereby, it has made more cultivable land 
in Sind, while at the same time it has thrown many a prosperous 
port into the background. This delta shows a distinct south- 
westward tendency in its growth and the small sea ports at the 
nunwrous mouths of the Indus also drift westwards. Today, 
Karachi, though not actually on this great river itself, has come 
into the limelight after the British conquest of Sind,’ due to its 
accessibility to the high sea and the hinterland of the Punjab. 
This, coupled with the fact that a whole river has been lost in the 
desert region on the east, made the population of Sind drift from 
the left to the right side and from the north to the south even in 
historic times. The advancing delta also enhanced the value of 
habitable and cultivable land in the valley proper. Downstream, 
the river navigation could easily pass into sea navigation and t he 
first geographical survey of the Indus was actually made by 
Skylax under Darius the Great, in whose footsteps, the Mace¬ 
donian conqueror Alexander followed. The latter, sent his own 
nivy under Kearchus, down the river to the Persian Gulf. 
It Was try the S« W. m<msoon ttade«winds later in the seasoui 
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that prevented his followers for some weeks from returning 
home by sea and even caused a mutiny among them. 

A Sea of Sand 

Though the mainstay of Sind is its water supply, the nature 
of the country has tended to shift its water channels from side 
to side. The dry areas are, therefore, strewn over with sand. 
The sandhills have played their part in covering up cultivable 
soils, flowing streams and flourishing cities, and even an occa¬ 
sional earthquake, or the river's own silting up, has helped the 
stream to turn a corner, so to speak, at times during the course 
of centuries. The result is that though the river, like the Nile, 
is classical, there are few classical towns left on its banks to-day, 
c,g. Bukkur and Sehvan, in the course of nearly 4C0 miles. 
Beneath the desert sands and barren soil they lie buried and 
Indian archaeology has done but little to uncover them and 
their golden treasures of prehistoric days. 

Sind as a Separate Province 

Owing to the continuation of the Indus valley northwards, 
any political or social upheaval in the Punjab was shared also by 
the Lower Indus region. Unlike Rajputana with all its intricate 
mountain fastnesses, flat Sind lay exposed to the conquerors of 
the Punjab, Persians, Greeks, Afghans, Aryans, Moghuls and 
others, Akbar having actually annexed it to his Indian empire 
in 1591 A. D. It was due to the difficulties of moving upstream 
that the sea-faring winners of Sind, such as the Arabs, could not 
go beyond Multan into the interior and their rule did not endure 
lor more than three centuries or so. So also the physical peculiar- 
ities of the growing delta proved an obstacle to other conquer¬ 
ors. Moreover, this aloofness of the province made it a place 
of refuge for persons of royal families, such as Humayun, Shah 
Jehan and Shah Beg Arghun. This unique geographical situa¬ 
tion of Sind proved a stumbling block to other settlers, RajputSi 
Buddhists, Kuchhis, Makranis, Sakas, etc., and sooner or later, 
and often during the long course of its history, ii butst into 
a sepataie pfovince. It is noteworthy that while at one time the 
ancient Hindu Kingdom of Sind was extended far up to the 
l^ppy valley of Kashmir, it often shrank into its own in fater 
times. 

Autonomy 

No rulers from iaroH Sumer, Baghdad, Kandahar or t^hi 
^ould keep it long under its control for the ^me reasons ^ iti 
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natural features invariably exposed the whole of its interior 
to foreign attacks and aggressions. Even within the limits of 
the province itself, factions and autonomous districts were com¬ 
mon, while sub-kingdoms, rose and fell in turn. The physical 
isolation of Sind is also responsible for its non-participation in 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, except through the intrigue of one 
man called Daryakhan, though it had, then, been newly con¬ 
quered by the British on account of its key position on the 
borders of the growing British Indian Empire. 

A Clearing House 

Sind, then, can be called a clearing house of cultures for 
thousands of years, which it helped to pass on to the country 
of Hindustan. Perforce, there were religious conversions, inter- 
communal marriages, mixtures of ideals and even of religious 
doctrines. The Aryans were the first to come into clash with 
the Indus valley dwellers. The language, Sindhi, is itself a 
proof of an intercourse between the different tribes. Sikhism 
and Sufism are its other peculiar products. The Sindhi soil is 
a common bond of union, and the majority of the population 
are farmers, Hindus as well as Moslems. Even among the 
Harijans of Sind there are Moslem and Hindu sections, both 
belonging to the backward classes of India. So also the Arab 
governors, in the eighth and ninth centuries A. D. were no 
better than farmcrs-general of their days. Tlie village commu¬ 
nity of cultivators is the human unit in the province even 
today. 


Prosperity and Adversity 

Prosperity made the people of the province physically weak 
and lazy. They always yielded to invaders, and soon succumbed 
to foreign rule and influence as a matter of course. Even the 
rigorous climate, with its excessive heat in summer and equally 
great cold in winter left its marks upon the physique of the 
natives. Fresh blood following on fresh onslaughts, helped to 
restore the balance for a time. Not quite truly can we say it 
is an Unhappy Valley,*' as it has itself, while under pain, 
given to the main-land the best that it can give, open always to 
fresh reception and impetus to settlement and renewed mingling 
pi cultural and civilising forces. 

Nature also helped the land at one time to become pros- 

S rous, BXkd settlements grew where cultivation was plentiful ; 

i^t because of tbs uncertainty of water supplyi if there is an^ 
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part of India, which gives us an idea of a futile human life on 
earth, it is here. 

As early as 1843, Postans drew a similar picture :—''The 
geographical features of such a country are very peculiar. 
Towns, once of commercial importance, are now no longer valu¬ 
able for the objects of traffic ; the facilities lost, ports which were 
resorted to for the whole trade of the Indus are ruined and aban¬ 
doned ; and portions, at some periods cultivated and productive, 
are, in the course of a short space of time, often converted into 
desert tracts. The natural sloth of the natives of Sind induces 
them always to choose their localities near the river, where sub¬ 
sistence is easily obtained, and in this way they often suffer; for 
whole villages are in the course of a season swept away by its 
torrent. The noise of the falling banks of the Indus when heard 
upon the stream during the calm night, resembles the constant 
discharge of distant artillery.*'* 

A Land of Contrasts 

What, then, has contributed to the prosperity or otherwise 
of such a province directly and of India indirectly ? The answer 
is, it is a land of contrasts: 

(1) Partial exclusiveness ; 

It is excluded from all neighbouring lands, on account of 
the Khirthars, the sea and the desert, and yet all these barriers 
have provided narrow and restricted passages lor conquest, 
commerce and culture. This has prevented stagnation and 
given stimulus for growth within the province from the eastern 
and western countries. 

(2) Severity of climate. 

The Weather charts of Sind afford a most interesting study 
to meteorologists. The extremes of temperature in summer and 
in winter, in north and in south Sind, and even in the day and 
the night are very great. The rainfall is unstable and variable, 
and winds change their directions in every season. Cyclonic 
storms of rain are not uncommon. It is also an open question 
whether there has been any real climatic change in the region, 
and Sind experienced wetter years in the past or not. 

^ T. ** Fetsonal OI^Mivaiioai od Stodb Loadan IM3 F, IS, 
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(3) Awkwardness of the Indus : 

The only hope of the people in their struggle for water 
today is the river. But this stream is a very awkward one. 
There is not an inch of ground perhaps in the valley, which 
has not at one time or another been flooded by the Indus and 
then discarded by it. Then again, a whole riverr-the Hakra, 
the parent of the Eastern Nara—has been lost in the eastern 
part of Sind which is now turned into a desert. The only hope, 
therefore, is the Barrage at Sukkur. 

(4) Fertile but thirsty soil. 

The soil of Sind is so fertile that it has been a great induce¬ 
ment for people to settle in the land, to attack, possess or 
plunder it, now and then. The history of the province shows 
that many of those who came to fight were induced to settle 
down, at least lor the time being, to till the soil as Haris. 
Irrigation is as old as man and the balance of power between 
environment and man is in lavour of the former in the hilly 
and desert areas, while it is in favour of man in the region of the 
valley proper. 

(5) On the highways of the world. 

Another relieving feature of Sind,—itself being unstable—is 
its position in relation to the civilised parts of Asia and Europe. 
It has been a precious link in the Afrasian belt of civilisation all 
along. It is on the high trade routes including air routes : a 
stepping stone to the Far and Near East. Though loosely attach¬ 
ed to Hindustan, it is a most desirable connecting link with its 
neighbours. Hence its annexation required by the British 
towards the middle of the last century and its separation from the 
Bombay Presidency demanded by the majority of its people 
today. Had it passed earlier into the hands of the British East 
India Company and had its river good outlets into the Arabian 
sea, this province would have been used as a mote likely base of 
all British operations in Hindustan from the very beginning of 
the British History. 

Having established this relationship between the geography 
Of Sind and its history in general, I shall next present a histori¬ 
cal get^aphy of the whole region, period by period, as drawn 
up in the Appendix to ibis Paper. 




APPENDIX. 

A HSTORIGAL SETTING OF SIND 
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u Ommaid Mahommedan Dark age of India (250 yrs.) 

Caliphs Semitic 

>. Abbasside Ujjan, Kanoj, l^agadha fell. 

Caliphs 
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tiA^R GENERAL t. C. KARStOK. 

By N. M. Billimoria. 


{WM an Illustration). 
(Read 26th April 1936). 


General Marston’s name remained permanent in the his¬ 
tory of Sind, for a road has been named after him ; that road 
is near the Tramway Offices, on the other side of the Plaza 
Theatre in Karachi. His bungalow with an extensive com¬ 
pound stands on the Road named after him. 

Genercd Marston was born at Chatham, England^ on the 
19th of April 1821 ; he died at Karachi in 1902. 

Edward Charles Marston was the elder son of Major Daniel 
Itferston, H. M. 86th Regiment and his wife Belinda Joyce (who 
waadaughter of Capt. Brudon of the Royal Marines). Edward’s 
younger brother William Henry was an officer in the Indian 
Navy, and was born on 21st Jvuy 1822. 

General Marston came to India as an Ensign on the 18th 
February 1839, and was attached to the 25th Regiment, Native 
Light Infantry on iCth June 1839 ; afterwards he was posted 
to the 7th Regiment N. I.; but was re-posted to his old 25th 
Regiment on 4th September 1840. During that period he ser¬ 
ved with the field force sent against the Raja of Satara, and 
after his dethronement, our hero proceedejd with him as far as 
Mhdw, en route to Benares. Also he became Staff Officer to a 
body of 1400 Recruits from Mhow to Poona. 

He became Lieutenant in June 1841, and was appointed 
Acting Qu^er Master and Interpreter to h’s old 25th Re^- 
mi^. With this Regiment he joined the field service at Dadur 
aiwMiiceeded to Quetta, through Bolan Pass. He accompanied 
procseeded to the relief of Kandhar imder the ooiin- 
idjl^eralfSir R. England, g.c.b. he was present at the 
' ^t and defeat ca th^e army at Hykulzie on the 
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He was on duty under arms with two companies of the 25th 
Regiment N. 1. in charge of one of the gates of the citadel of 
Kandhar, whilst the battle was being fought outside the City 
walls on the 29th May 1842, on Which occasion General Sir W. 
Nott's army Was victorious over the Afghan forces, which was 
commanded personally by Akhtar Khan. He Was engaged in 
several skirmishes on the return march ; he was detached in 
command of a separate force to croWn the heights and secure 
the safe pass^age of the baggage of the army in the march 
through Khajuck Pass. Marston bivouacked in the pass for 
the night; in the morning in one of the skirmishes With the 
cavalry under Lt. Crawford Chamberlain, the guard Was pressed 
closely by the enemy, whilst charging down the Pass, Marston's 
horse fell, and he was severely wounded, his front teeth were 
knocked out, his skull fractured and a bone broken; he Was 
rescued, while lying senseless, by Capt. A. Woodburn, from 
the attack of an Afghan. 

Marston joined Sir Ch. Napier*s fotces at Sukkur, and was 
present at the battle of Mianee, which Was fought on the 17th 
February 1843. Here our Hero became famous for he saved the 
life of Sir Ch. Kapier. He cut down three of the enemy, one 
being the Gcncrars assailant. I will narrate later on how the 
General appreciated this heroic act. He Was mentioned in the 
Despatches. 

He Was also present at the battle of Hyderabad on the 24th 
March 1843, as Staff Officer of the 1st Brigade, and afterwarck 
accompanied the force detached under the command of Col. 
Woodburn, c.b. and was present at the surrender of Oomerkote. 
He received a medal for the battles of Mianee and Hyderabad ; 
his claim for the Kandhar medal was not satisfied even upto 
1843. 

He attained the rank of Captain in June 1852, and was en- 
Ijustcd wilh the Work of laising Karachi Police. In 1846 he 
was appointed Captain of Police' in Sind. In June 1857 he 
became a Brevet Major, and Commandant of the Sind Police. 
In 1863 he was raisf d lo the rank of Lt. Colonel and worked as 
Suptiintt nd^ nt ol Policci, Kaiexhi, till 1864. After completim 
his further t XUnsion of service in civil employ, he was postM - 
as 2nd in command of the 13th N. I. at Malegaon in the Nasik 
District, and subsequently was placed in command of 
and on retirement settled in Earaelu^ 
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The above is his military and civil service lo Government. 
Marston died in 19( 2. He left five sons and two daughters, of 
whom the two youngest sons died in early life. The second son 
Was City Magistrate in Karachi died in 1915. The eldest and 
third son both entered the Police Department. The 3rd son 
married and has two sons of whom one, if not both, is studying 
for the Imperial Police. If successful, h(^ will bo the 3rd gene¬ 
ration of Policeman in the Marston Family. 

Sir Charles Napier was very grateful to Genl. Marston for 
saving his life at the battle of Miaiiee ; for on the 16th May 
1846 he writes to him : 

My dear Marston, 

Had you not stepped in front of me and engaged the 
Balooch warrior who was about to charge me,when I had 
too much to think of to engage in single combat, I should 
probably have been cut down, and I think so able a 
swordsman as yourself ought to have a good weapon, 
and which, like your courage, will never fail in any trial, 
May you long cut and thrust with it, is the prayer of 

Your affectionate and sincere friend, 
C. J. Napier. 

Marston notes that the hilt of the sword presented to him 
is of gilt steel, not copper. 

Again Sir Ch. Napier writes on 23rd September 1852 from 
Oaklands to Marston's father : 

There is one claim, that your son has, that no man 
has, and I should say that is a strong one. He saw a huge 
Belooch with sWord raised to fall upon me, and attacking 
the man, received a blow upon his shoulder, fortunately 
his grenadier wings saved him. TIkj same blow faHh^ 
on me, would have probably killed me, as I had less pro¬ 
tection and had but one hand. Now had I been slain in 
the middle of the battle, when the victory had favoured 
neither side, I may say without disparagemcul lo the 
second in command that the result might have carried 
misfortune. Therefore, I must say that, in my opinion, 
to have saved the life of his Commande r in ihc midst of a 
battle^ or if not, that at all events to have prevented the 
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Commander from being disabled or unable to direct the 
troops, is a deed of gallantry Which gives a man strong 
claims on the Government for the extra rank, a claim of 
no ordinary nature, and one to which this letter testifies. 
You may make what use you please of it, and any refer¬ 
ence to me you please, and should it prove of any service 
to your excellent son, it will be a source of greait plea¬ 
sure to 

My dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. J. Napier. 

It would be interesting to know how Napier injured his 
hand ; for he WrUcs in his Diary, Dolutpur, February 8th, 1843 
'' nothing new save my having given a hard-headed native a 
blow on the forehead with my fot for brutality to a camel, and 
as my horse sprung forward at the instant my hand was horribly 
sprained ; had it knocked my friend down, it would have been 
some comfort, but his head was like an anvil. These chaps will, 
for a bet, butt with their heads like rams, running at full speed 
sometimes two or three courses before one is stunned. (Napier's 
Life, Vol. II). 

In the Appendix on page 521 in ‘‘ Conquest of Sind " by 
Sir William Napier in the list of persons who distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Miance, Marston's name does not 
appear : Sir Charles writes : '' The Memorandum is wrong ; 
your son's name is found in my Despatch to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough naming those who distinguished themselves in the battle 
of Mianee, dated H3^derabad 2nd of March 1943." 

Napier was very anxious that his officers should be Well 
rewarded for their bravery at the battle of Mianee. In his Life 
by Sir W. Napier, Vol. II, page 441, wc find a copy of a letter 
addressed to Lord Ellcnborough, on October 14, 1843 in which 
Napier writes: 

" While the Offtcers and soldiers received nothing 
my ribbons sat uncomfortably on my shoulder; now I 
can meet Corporal Tim Kelly and Delaney, the bugler, 
without a blush. And Lt. Marston of the 25th N. 1. 
casting himself between me and a big Beloochee; he 
received on his shoulder a blow intended for his Gmeral; 
it cut nearly through the brass scales on Mlirston's 
.shoulder; the red ribbon will not grace mine more/’ 
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We will now see Genl. Marston’s career as a Police Officer. 
He relinquished regimental duty at a time when he had every 
reasonable prospect of success in that career, for he was offered 
in 1843 an appointment in the Sind Horse by Capt. John Jacob ; 
but he preferred the order of Sir Ch. Napier and proceeded to 
Karachi and raised the Police of that District. He raised the 
Karachi Police on the 1st May 1843, and was appointed Acting 
Captain of the Sind Police in 1846, vice Capt. W. Brown. During 
the time he was Captain of Police, he had charge of three Sudder 
Jails, in other words, he worked as Inspector General of Prisons. 
The appointment of Captain of Police was, at that time, equi¬ 
valent to that of Inspector General of Police. He worked in 
that capacity for sixteen years. The appointment held credit¬ 
ably for 16 years was abolished and he was placed in charge of 
the Karachi District with the grade of Superintendent. As 
compensation for loss of pay and position incurred by Marston, 
Government granted him a personal allowance of Rs. 210 per 
month. 

In 1855 the 8th Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, sta¬ 
tioned at Karachi had amongst its ranks a number of Afghans^ 
Who had been newly enlisted. These men were born thieves, 
and they commenced a regular syetem of robbery, as soon as 
they joined the regiment. General Marston was at that time 
on tour; on his return he learnt that they had killed a Memon, 
whose house two of them had entered, a third stood guard out¬ 
side. General Marston's bravery was fully shown When he cap¬ 
tured two armed men who were committing burglary in th® 
house of Mr. Surtee, Deputy Collector, who lived in a retired an d 
unfrequented part of the station. The robbers had heard th at 
the officer kept a large sum of money in his house. Marston 
had taken the precaution to secure all the servants of Mr. Surtee, 
one of whom was implicated in the robbery. Marston though 
he knew that the Afghans were armed with knives did not take 
anything but a bludgeon. The man, a particularly fine and 
powerful young Afghan, as Marston closed, felled him to the 
ground by dashing in its teeth a large pebble which it appears to 
be the habit of these men to carry on such expeditions, but un¬ 
checked by the fall, and by a most painful wound, the General 
was on his legs in an instant, picked up a sword which was drop¬ 
ped in the fight, cut down his assailant. The officer followed up 
the second robber, who had gained a long start, caught hold of 
him, wounded him, and was engaged with him in a deadly hand 
to hand fight, when Naik Husseinkhan, who had broken his own 
sword, threw his arms round the robber, and secured the long 
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Afghan knife with which he was armed. The ruffian's resist¬ 
ance was so desperate that he was with great difficulty secured 
With the assistance of other men. The General received high 
praise from the Commissioner in Sind, Mr. Frere, the Bombay 
Government, and the Hon. Court of Directors. 

The Sind Police rendered great service in 1857 to Govern* 
ment; they assisted in suppressing the mutiny of regular troops 
at Sliikarpur and Hyderabad in Sind. In Karachi when the 
21st Nativ(‘ Infantry broke out, General Marston organised the 
pursuit of those who d{^serted and accounted for and brought 
back in killed and prisoners 31 out of 32 men. 

Khan Bahadiu* Khodadkhan writes in his Lab Tarikh Sind 
or Brief History of Sind that in 1893 ''a large meeting Was held 
at Karachi to commemorate the Jubilee of the English con¬ 
quest over Sind. General Marston, who had taken part in the 
Sind War presided." 

I am indebted to Major H. Bullock and to Mr. Marston 
(Genl. Marstoil's son) Retired Police Officer at Nasik for sending 
me all the information about his late father’s life. 



7HE BirOLISH MISSIONS OF 1808 .1809 1880 TO SIND 

Bv A. B. Advanj, m.a„ ll,b. 


(Read on 31st May, 1936). 


After overthrowing the Kalhora dynasty in 1783, the 
Talpur Chiefs became the rulers of Sind. By mutual agreement 
Sind came to be divided into three divisions among three chief 
Talpur families. The Hyderabad family with Mir Fateh Ali 
Khan as the head, took charge of lower Sind with Hyderabad as 
their capital. Mir Suhrab Khan went to Upper Sind and made 
Khairpur as his capital. Mir Tharah Khan occupied a small 
territory in the east and Mirpur became the capital of this fami¬ 
ly. The English Missions of 1808,1809 and 1820 had their 
dealings with the Hyderabad family which Was considered as 
the most important and most powerful family of Talpurs in 
Sind. The head of this family Mir Fateh Ali Khan, very wisely 
associated with himself, in the government of the country, his 
three brothers, Mir Ghulam Ali Khan, Mir Karam Ali Khan and 
Mir Murad Ali Khan. Those four brothers owing to great 
attachment for one another came to be known as Char Yar hr 
“ Four Friends." Thus there arose in Sind, the extraordinary 
scheme of a joint rule. It was however a joint rule only in 
name, for during the life time of Mir Fateh Ali Khan, all the 
sanads and furwanas bore his single seal. It was during the 
rule of Mir Fateh Ali Khan that Ih*; English trade wiih Sind 
which had languished and then c<;ased during the. rule of Mian 
Sarafraz Khan Kalhora, came to be renewed, at the desire of 
Lord Wellesley, the Governor-General of India, [1] Mr. Nathan 
Crowe, of the Bombay Civil Service, was accordingly sent to 
Sind in 1798, to establish English factories in Sind, [2] Mr. 
Crowe’s stay in Sind was most unhappy, though very promis¬ 
ingly begun. Trade affairs went on well up to August 18G(), 
when suddenly without the slightest hint, a peremptory order 
was issued, directing Mr. Crowe to leave Sind immediately, 
without fail or delay. [3] It is believed, the Talpur Mirs got 
alarmed at the growing power of the British Government in 
India. Persian and French spies were also responsible for 

[11 Ow, A ShoH HUiofy ofth» Bmnhay Presidency, p. 296. 

[2} Hughes, GaiHteer of Sind, 2iid. £di., p. 35. 

Buraes« A.— oJlk9 Hin^^ 2, 
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arousing the fears of these Chiefs against the British agents in 
Sind. The Honourable East India Company suffered in addi¬ 
tion to this insult, a loss of about one lac of rupees worth of 
property [4]. Serious notice was not however taken of this 
affair in Sind at that time, as the East India Company had 
sufficient trouble with the Mahrattas to engage all its atten¬ 
tion. But the matter was neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s phenomenal rise to power and his 
professed hostile schemes to conquer India gave no peace of 
mind to the English statesmen in India and England, in the 
beginning of 19th Century. Mir Fateh Ali Khan had died in 
1802, and when his brother Mir Ghulam Ali Khan, soon after 
his accession to the Gadi, sent an agent to the Bombay Govern- 
naent, apologizing for the expulsion of Mr. Nathan Crowe from 
Sind by his late brother and desiring the renewal of friendly 
connections with the British Government, the British Govern¬ 
ment readily agreed. The Hyderabad Mirs sought this alliance 
with the British as they hoped thereby to so strengthen their 
position, that they could defy Shah Shujah of Kabul, an un¬ 
welcome visitor to Sind in 1^3, whose nominal soverei^ty 
the Talpur Mirs acknowledged. On the other hand the British 
Government deemed it expedient to renew friendly connections 
with Sind and thus check the intended invasion of India by the 
French and the Persian, by way of Afghanistan. 

In July 1808, Captain David Seton was despatched by the 
Bombay Government to the Court of the Mirs at Hyderabad. 
At the time of Captain Seton’s coming to Sind, there was 
tually a Persian ambassador at the Hyderabad Court, inducing 
the Talpur Mirs, to form a close alliance with Persia, [5] ” the 
bait being, military aid, to throw off the yoke of the King of 
Cabul, and the possession of the Afghan fortress of Candhar”[6]. 

The Mirs willingly entered into an agreement with Captain 
David Seton, on 18th July 18t 8. The Deed of Agreement reads 
thus:— 


This Agreement has been drawn up in consequence of 
Captain David Seton, on the part of the Honourable 
Jonathan Duncan, Esqr., Governor of Bombay, 
having arrived at Hyderabad, and having formed 

[4] Pottioger, Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde^ p. 402. 2. 

''Ka;Ye,Hi5ioryoftheWarinAfghanidicm,'Vt>li\{'pi%2i. 

Rise 0 f the Christian JpQwer in Xndid*Vol^ IV, p, 53, 
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a firm alliance between the Government of Sind and 
the Honourable Company and Honourable Governor 
aforesaid. 


Article 1. 

Tliat a firm alliance shall exist between the two States, 
and the friends of one the friends of the other, and 
the enemies of one the enemies of the other; and 
this shall remain for ever. 

Article 2. 

When the assistance of troops is required, by either of the 
parties, it shall be granted when asked. 

Article 3. 

That the disaffected of one Government shall not be 
protected by the other. 

Article 4. 

That when the servants of the Sind Government shall 
wish to purchase warlike stores in any of the ports 
belonging to the Honourable Company, they shall 
be permitted to do so, and be assisted in their pur¬ 
chases, and on paying their value be allowed to 
depart. 


Article 5. 

That an Agent on the part of the Honourable Company, 
for the increase of friendship and goodwill, shall 
reside at the Court of the Mir of Sind. 

Article 6. 

The claims on account of former loss in the time of Mr. 
Crowe shall be dropped. 

Article 7. 

ITiat a British factory in the town of Tatta only, on the 
same footing as in the time of the Kalhoras, shall, 
after the full satisfaction, perfect confidence, and 
witb leave of this govenuneat, be established* 
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AND through the blessing of God there shall be no 
deviation from this firm alliance. 

Dated 1st Jamadi-us-sani 1223 or 24th July 18C8 [7]. 

The agreement was both political and commercial in nature. 
Through misconception of his instructions from the Bombay 
Government, Captain David Seton had bound the British Gov¬ 
ernment, according to Article 2 of the above agreement, to rend- 
CT assistance of troops whenever required. The Mirs were over¬ 
joyed. They believed that according to the agreement they 
were entitled to seek military assistance from the British Gov- 
emm<nt against the Slate of Cabul. Captain Seton now real¬ 
ized his folly. How could the British Government assist the 
tributary State of Sind against the King of Cabul, "whose good 
offices," the British Government were so anxious to conci¬ 
liate ? ” Tlus agrt.ement therefore was not ratified and Cap¬ 
tain David Seton was officially recalled [8]. 

To annul Captain Seton's offensive and defensive alliance, 
to debar the agents of the French from admission into Sind and 
to re-establish the proper relative rank of the British and 
Sindian governments, another Mission was sent to Sind in the 
following year under the leadership of Mr. Nicholas Hankey 
Smith. The Mission consisted of seven members namely Mr. H. 
H. Smith of the Bombay Civil Service as the Envoy, Henry 
Ellis, Esqr., of the Bengal Civil Service as the first Assistant, 
Lieutenant Robert Taylor of the Bombay Native Infantry and 
Lieutenant Henry Pottinger as the second and third assistants. 
Captain Charles Christie to command the escort, William Hall 
E$qr., surgeon and Captain Wiliam Maxfield of the Bombay 
Marine to act as marine-surveyor. The Mission left Bombay 
on 27th April 18C8, in Maria —a coimtry-ship hired for convey¬ 
ing the Envoy and his suite to Sind, attended by the East India 
Company’s cruiser the Prince of Wales under the command of 
Capfain Allen. On 9th May 1809, the Mission reached Karachi 
harbour and anchored in twelve fathom water. On the next 
day the ships of the Mission crossed the sandy bar at the en¬ 
trance of the harbour, the Manora fort garrison saluting them 
with two guns which salute the Prince of Wales returned. The 
native,governor of Karachi soon after came on board and gave 
the Mission a half-hearted welcome. He seemed anxious to 
protract while waiting for instructions from the Mirs of Hyder- 

{71 AitcUi^ Sntmntmli Seaedt, VoL Vll, S4t„ A. il| (.ii> 

tt] op. at., X, pp. 
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abad. Few days later tents and stores of the Mission were 
landed on shore and with great eclat the Envoy landed distri¬ 
buting generously money among the poor natives on the shore 
according to Oriental traditions. The party remained for a 
month at Karachi and frequently experienced indirect hostility 
fromthegovernor of Karachi. The native servants who were 
serving the Mission were for instance expelled from the fortified 
town of Karachi, some of them were tied to a post and some 
lascars filling fresh water for the consumption of the creW were 
beaten. The Envoy sent a letter of remonstrance to the gov¬ 
ernor of Karachi but received an unconvincing and an unsatis¬ 
factory reply. The letters of the Mirs to Mr. Smith were penned 
in a very arrogant style and Mr. Smilli was advised by the native 
governor to address the Chief Mir in his correspondence as 
Hoozoor (the Royal Presence) which Mr. Smith sturdily declined 
on the ground that the term Hoozoor was only applicable to an 
independent soverign and not a tributary government like 
that of Sind. Before sailing for Sind, Mr. Smith had received 
pointed instructions from the Governor-general to repress any 
attempts on the part of the Mir to claim equality with the 
British Government and to claim from the Sind rulers the res¬ 
pect due to the British power in India. It was apparent to the 
members of the Mission that the Mirs were apprehensive of the 
British Government having designs on their territories and that 
their arrogance and buster were a mask to cover their dread. 
Political considerations made the Envoy to overlook the af¬ 
fronts to which they were all subjected. On iCth June 1809, 
the Mission set out for Hyderabad and after five marches reach¬ 
ed Tatta where they took up their quarters in the East India 
Company's factory [9], Delay in receiving permission to pro¬ 
ceed forward, not coming of the state barge which the Mirs 
wrote was to convey the Envoy and his party to their capital, 
heavy rains and other reasons caused the Mission to remain at 
Tatta up to the end of July 1809, affording the party leisure and 
opportunity to study the surrounding district. The jtmptee 
(state barge) sent by the Mirs proving too small to accommoaate 
all the members of the Mission, two parties were made, one to 
travd by water and the other by land-route. This was inde^ 
Welcome as it did not necessitate the fabrication of some plaus¬ 
ible excuse for proceeding to Hyderabad by two routes and thus 
acquiring the utmost geographical knowledge of the comtry. 
Both the parties reached Hyderabad safely and pitched the^ir 

[9] Iti spite of xuy p^istent inquirit^ made at Thatta on several occasions, I have l^n 
unable tolooatt the site of the East Ihdia Company’s factoiry at Thatta, of which no trhdiEis 
rettiMf (^nly of no help tmt are even 

9I the of inch a ftotor^,^ 
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tents on the bank of the Phuleli canal, about one mile south¬ 
east of the fort of Hyderabad. The second day after Mr. Smith's 
arrival at Hyderabad, the permission for audience was granted. 
But here arose a little difficulty. Mr. Smith was given to under¬ 
stand that the Mirs would sit on the Musund or throne, consider¬ 
ably elevated from the ground. He therefore deemed it proper 
that he should have a chair to sit upon. He also insisted that 
the three Mirs should rise from their seats on the entrance of the 
Mission. The stipulation regarding the chair was however 
withdrawn on learning that the Mirs usually sat on a carpet, not 
more than two inches above the ground. As for +he Mirs stand¬ 
ing up a compromise was effected by Wali Mohamad Khan, one 
of the trusted ministers of the Mirs, by which the Mirs were to 
" stand up on the first appearance of the envoy and remain in 
that position till he had advanced to the spot at which he was 
to be seated, on the right hand of the Umeers ; and that they 
were to observe an equal token of respect when we took our 
leave." The next day, escorted by Akhund Mohamad Buka 
Khan the Mission went to the Hyderabad fort, the roads, the 
tops of the houses, fortification, etc. all being covered by curious 
and applauding humanity. Inside the fort, the path was lined 
on both sides by fierce-looking matchlock men and the residents 
of the fort. Making their Way with difficulty through the vast 
crowd, Mr. Smith and others entered the place where the au¬ 
dience was to take place. After dismounting and putting oft 
their shoes the Englishmen advanced and the Mirs stood up to 
receive them. The audience hall was soon filled by a mass of 
attendants, matchlock men and swordsmen who unceremo¬ 
niously crowded everj^here and some of them placed their feet 
on the scabbards of the swords and the skirts of the coats of the 
Englishmen. It Is difficult to guess whether this was done de¬ 
signedly or by accident. Pottinger however felt that all this 
was intentionally done, the Mirs fearing treachery. In fact be¬ 
fore this meeting they had suggested that the members of the 
Mission be disarmed before entering the Audience Hall. This, 
Mr. Smith, flatly refused to do. The first audience was merely 
an audience of ceremony, where compliments and expressions 
of politeness were exchanged. The members of the Mission 
were favourably impressed with the jewels the Mirs wore, the 
costly swords and daggers they carried, the rich carpets, the 
embroidered pillows, the genial personality of the three Mirs. 
"The general splendour and richness of the scene" wrote one of 
the members ot the Mission, " far surpassed anything we had 
e^cpected to see at the cdurt of Hyderabad/' A few dUtys after 
introductory iotervlewi th^ Umlm 
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"'at which everything Was conducted with utmost regularity 
and comfort/* At the end of the second audience, Mr. Smith 
had a private interview, the Mirs left aside their tone of impe¬ 
rious superiority and listened to Mr. Smith who explained to 
them that the objects of the Mission were to annul Mr. David 
Set 01 )’s agreement which had been concluded in the previous 
year and to enter into a new treaty with the Sind Government. 
The Mirs willingly assented and deputed three of their trusted 
official namely (1) Wali Mahomed Khan, (2) Akhund Buka 
Khan and (3) Mushtak Ram, to conduct on their behalf the 
consideration of the various matters pertaining the proposed 
treaty. The results of these discussions were quite satisfactory 
to both the parties and on 22nd August 1809, the following 
treaty of four articles Was concluded with the Sind Govern¬ 
ment :— 

Treaty with the Ameers of Sindh, August 22nd, 1809. 

Article 1. 

THERE shall be eternal friendship, between the British 
Government, namely Meer Gholam Ali, Meer 
Kureem Ali, and Meer Murad Ali. 

Article 2, 

Enmity shall never appear between the two States. 

Article 3. 

The mutual despatch of the Vakeels of both Govern¬ 
ments, namely the British Government and Sindh¬ 
ian Government, shall always continue. 

Article 4. 

The Government of Sindh will not allow the establish- 
ment of the tribe of the French in Sind, 

WRITTEN on the 10th of the month of Rujeeb-ool- 
Moorjub in the year of the Hegira 1224, correspond¬ 
ing with the 22nd of August 18C9. 

The Mirs sent Mirza Muzahar, as their Envoy, to Calcutta 
and the treaty was ratified by the Governor-general at Fort 
St. George, on the 16th November 18C}9 [10]. 

[Uq Altchiaon. op. cit.. Vol. VII, pp. ‘ ""^7 
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Mr. N. Smith and the other members of the 1809 Mis¬ 
sion now took leave of the Mirs of Hyderabad and embarked on 
the jmnptees for the return journey and reached Bomby at the 
end of October 1809 [11]. 

In 1811, Mir Ghulam Ali Khan died on account of a wound 
caused by a wounded buck grazing the Mir's foot with its horn. 
Of the Char Yar only two remained—Mir Karam Ali Khan and 
Mir Murad Ali Khan. Mir Karam Ali Khan was a genial sort 
of person during whose reign prosody was more popular than 
politics. Though known as Rais or Chief, yet the administra¬ 
tion of the country was mainly carried on by his brother Mir 
Murad Ali Khan. 

After concluding a treaty with the Rao of Cutch in 1816, 
the power of the British Government had been steadily rising 
in Cutch [12]. As Sind bordfers Cutch, the British Government 
deemed it politic to renew the treaty with Sind in 1820. An 
opportunity came along in 1820 for negotiating a new treaty, 
when the soldiers of the Mirs of Hyderabad, attacked by Way of 
retaliation, the British force, which while pursuing a band of 
plunderers of the Khosa tribe on the eastern border of Sind, had 
fallen on a party of Sindian soldiers, by mistake. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this incident, the Bombay Government demanded 
satisfaction from the Mirs ‘‘ for the unwarrantable acts of hos¬ 
tility committed by the rulers of Sind'’[13]. A Mission con¬ 
sisting of Captain Sadlier, Mr. W. Simon, Dr. Hall and Major 
Wood House was despatched to Sind, to conclude a fresh treaty 
with the Mirs of Sind [14]. These four gentlemen were hospit¬ 
ably received and the following treaty was concluded with Mir 
Karam Ali Khan and Mir Murad Ali Khan, on 9th November 
1820. 

Treaty between the Honourable East India Company on 
the one hand and the Ameers of Sindh on the other, Nov¬ 
ember 9th, 1820. 

THE British Government and the Government of Sindh 
having in view to guard against the occurrence of 
frontier disputes, and to strengthen the friendship 
already subsisting between the two States, Wur 
Ismael Shah invested with full power to treat with 

[tl] Tbe account of the Mission of 1908 is mainly taken from Pottinger, Tr094ii 
chistan and Sinde, p. 331 and ff. 

(12) Burnes, J., Visit io the Court of Sinde, p. 194. 

[131 M^colm. The Political Hittofy of India, Vcd. I, p. 548. 

{14] Spo0i^ on liM Qnufkm, p. 74, 
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the Hcmourable the Governor of Bombay, and the 
following articles were agreed on between the two 
parties :— 


Article 1. 

There shall be perpetual friendship between the British 
Government on the one hand and Meer )KuEreem Ali 
and Meer Murad Ali on the other. 

Article 2. 

Mutual intercourse by means of vakeels shall always con¬ 
tinue between the two governments. 

Article 3. 

The Ameers of Sindh engage not to permit any Enropean 
or American to settle in their dominion. If any of 
the subjects of either of the two States should 
establish their residence in the dominion of the 
other, and should conduct themselves in an orderly 
and peaceable manner in the territory to which they 
may emigrate, they will be allowed to remain in 
that situation ; but if such fugitives shall be guilty 
of an\ disturbance or commotion, it will be incum¬ 
bent on the local authority to take the offenders 
into custody and punish or compel them to quit the 
country. 


Article 4. 

The Ameers of Sindh engage to restrain the depredations 
of the Khoosas and all other tribes and individuals 
within their limits, and to prevent the occurrence of 
an}’ inroad into the British dominions. 

(Sd.) M. Elphinstone. ^ 

Bombay, 9th November, 1820. 

IN the name of the Merciful God. This is the Treaty 
which I, Meer Ismael Shah, Vakeel of Shah Meer 
Kureem Ali Khan Rookn-ood. Dowla and Meet 
Shah Murad AU Khan ATneer-ood-Dowla, concluded 
with Mr. Elphinstone, Govemoi’ of the .populous 
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port of Bombay, in the month of Suffer 1236 He¬ 
gira. If it pleases God, there will be no difference 
to a hairs breadth. 

Seal of 
Ismael Shah. 

This treaty was aproved of by the Supreme Government 
and ratified on the lOth February 1821 [15]. 

A study of these three treaties shows that they are all of a 
political nature and were entered unto with the Sind Govern¬ 
ment to safeguard the interests of the British Government in 
India against the French, the Americans and other Western 
powers. From treaties of political nature to commercial trea¬ 
ties was the next step taken by the British Government—but 
I am anticipating my next paper. 

[The original of the Treaty of 1820 is in the Victoria 
Museum at Karachi. We are thankful to the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration for allowing us to take a photo of the Treaty.] 


{15] Aitdiisaxi, op. cit. pp. 852^53. 



TOHBS OF TWO EUROPEANS AT TATTA. 

By N. M. Billimoria. 


(Read on 31 May, 1936 Bejore the Sind 
Historical Society,) 


Major Bullock, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, now 
stationed at Rawalpindi, and Mr. A. B. Advani, m.a., ll.b.. 
Joint Secretary, arc very energetic members of our Society. 
They visited Tatta on tlie 9th February 1936 and checked the 
inscription on the tomb of Edward Cooke. The correct reading 
is as follows : 

Here Lyes the Manes of Edward Cook(' who was taken 
out of the World in the Flower of his Age ; a person 
of great Merit and in Great Esteem and much la-r 
mented by his Friends, learned in many languages, 
of great Humanity, a sound judgment and of a 
Generous Disposition, who departed this Life the 
8th of May 1743, Aetat, Suae 21. 

As Blooming Lillies Grace the field 
So for a day they Shine, 

Like him to God So they yield 
Their Lives, but not their names resign. 

To '^hose Memory his servant erected this tomb. 

The above inscription differs slightly from that which is 
^ven in the Karachi District Gazetteer, 1919, page 112. 

The tomb is of dark grey stone, not locally found; and not 
of yellow stone, as stated in the Gazetteer. It has been treated 
with yellow colour-wash. The tomb is situated about 150 yards 
west of the District Bungalow on the Makli Hills, two miles 
west <Jf Tatta. 

I find in Murray^s Handbook of Bombay for the year 1881 
the following reference to this tomb. 
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No entry of the burial of Edward Cooke is to be found in 
the Ecclesiastical Records of the India Office, and as he died at 
some distance from Bombay, no notice was sent to that Presi¬ 
dency. 

Major Bullock has written to tlu; Notes and Queries, and 
I have written to the Literary Supplement of the Times (Lon¬ 
don) if any of their records can throw some light on Edward 
Cooke. 

The second toinl) discovered by these two members of the 
Society belongs to 2nd Lieut. George Macleod, who died at 
Tatta on 5th October 1839. The inscription on the tomb at 
Tatta on the Makli Hills reads only M. Madrod Officer. 

Major Bullock coiTectly surmised that it had been recent 
(or rather copied from an original stone) by some P. W. D. 
Mistri, who did not know English. He came further to the 
conclusion that Madrod was most likely to have originally 
been MacLeod, for the letter D may have been CL, which was 
read by the Mistri D. Working on this clue Major Bullock 
made enquiries if any military officer had died at Tatta. Ho 
found that 2nd Lieut. George Macleod died at Tatta on 5th 
October 1839. He was appointed 2nd Lieut, in the Bombay 
Engineers on 19th June 1836; and transferred to the Bengal 
Engineers on 25th September 1839, i.e. a few days before his 
death. He was a son of Norman Macleod of the Bengal Civil 
Service, 

We arc deeply grateful to Major H. Bullock for the great 
trouble he has taken in the matter. 
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Thomas Cooke served the Company in Bengal as writer, 
factor, and merchant, eventually becoming Chief at Dacca in 
1730. On 1st September 1716 he married Avarinha Child, Who 
died in April 1728. having borne him five children. Four of 
whom survived her. Those were, Edward born 21st July 1722 ; 
Ann baptised 7 February 1724 ; Charlies baptised 9 December 
1726 ; and John baptized 30 April 1728. 

In 1728 Thomas Cooke fell into disgrace with the Bengal 
Council as his accounts at Dacca were in a very confused state. 
He was dismissed from service and was for a time placed under 
restraint, while his estate was sequesti red for payment of what 
was due to the Company. He was able to satisfy the claims 
against him and Was apparently permitted to remain in India 
and carry on the trade as a free merchant that he had begun 
in his early days. His sons appear to have followed his example 
for neither Edward nor Charles entered the Company's service. 
There are very few references to Thomas Cooke in the Bengal 
records after his dismissal nor any indication of his trading ac¬ 
tivities, which must have been extensive, since he amassed a 
considerable fortune. 

No record has been found of Edward Cooke's voyage to 
Tatta, or the reasons for his journey thither. He does not ap¬ 
pear to have been accompanied by any member of his family, 
nor is it likely that his father was at Calcutta in 1743 and 
1744, when the son’s estate was administered by John Halsey, 
a Company's servant, who had married Edward's sister Ann. 
Beyond the reference in the Mayor's Court Proceedings regard¬ 
ing the winding up of his estate no other allusion to Edward 
Cooke, beyond the entry of his baptism, has been found. 

On 20 April 1747 Thomas Cooke contracted a second mar¬ 
riage with Sarah Gorseley Mason and a son Thomas Corsley 
Cooke was baptised on 30th May 1749. Both father and son 
died in India in 1770, their wills being proved at Calcutta as 
Was also that of Charles Cooke, the second son of the first mar¬ 
riage, who died in 1751, John the third son must have return¬ 
ed to England prior to the deaths of his father and brothers, as 
in their wills he is described as " of Rooks Nest, near Godstone,. 
Surrey.'' 

Of the other members of Cooke family mentioned in the 
records of the E, I. Co. Thomas Cooke's sister Mary married 
George Mandville a Company's servant, and his daughter Ann 
contracted a second marriage with Thomas Burrows. 



HISTORICAL OROGRAPHY OF SIND. 

Part nPrehistoric and Early Historic Periods. 

By 

Prof. M. B. Pithawalla, f.g.s., m.r.a.s. 

{Read on 2&h July, 1936). 

PREHISTORIC PERIOD I. (The Aborigines). 

The story of the aborigines of Sind is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. No information regarding them can be produced 
from any literature. But in all probability and relying upon 
indirect sources, we may say that they Were nomadic himters 
of the Stone Age, and that both in Paleolithic and in the early 
Neolithic periods agriculture was part of the life of the people 
and fish one of their important foods. They were very probably 
driven away from the region at the end of the Stone Age by the 
Indus Culture people and thereafter lived in neighbouring hills 
and forests, and became ancestors to the jungle tribes of mo¬ 
dem India, viz. Bhils, Veddas, etc. Thus they led the earliest 
exodus of the human race from Sind. They have left a few 
interesting archffiological relies in Sind [1]. A few prehistoric 
stone monuments, such as dolmens, cairns, stone circles, etc. (as 
mentioned by Sir B. Frere in J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V, 1851) 
have been found near Sukkur and Rohri. Other relics are a 
few cairns, cromlechs, etc. near Karachi and the Hubb Valley 
(as described by Col. M. Taylor in his "Tales of Rajasthan "), 
caves in the Kehru Valley, burials of a Scythic-Druidical race 
rxear Waghodar, stone enclosiwes called " Kaffir Kote ’’ on the 
right bank of the Gugger river, and neolitic altars etc. in the 
Mol Valley as far as Unarpur and also at Tharro Gujo (between 
Gharo and Thatta) [2]. 

Mr. G. E. L. Carter has made an excellent collection of 
stone implements, including small end scrapers, blades, small 
coipaposite tools of flint, grotmd axes chisels etc., (now pres^y- 
ed in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay), from the f<^o^ 
ing localities:— 

(1) Tando Ghulam Husain near Hyderabad, t2) Ganjh 
Takar, Hydesr^d District, (8) Gujairaikar, near Ksdi , 

^y^hlW'd District (4) Karri Plateau neai' Unarpur Railway 
Statiem, %hvan; ( 6 ) Veji Bathi near Unarpur, (6) ^m F.att|ni,. 

’ "i.' CmmM* H. ‘‘^Uquities of Siad, ' J 929 P. 41. ■' ' ' ' , 
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Karadii District, (7) Jan^ahi Hill-top, (8) Jhangri Makar, 
Dear Kotii, (9) Tbarro Hill near Gujo, Karachi District, (10) 
Biidhka TalAar, near Jhermuk, Hyderabad District. (11) Kotn 
Settl^ent No. 1, (12) Kotri Settlement No. 2, (13) Bado Pauri 
Factory, Karachi District, (14) Chota Pauri near Kotri, (15) 
Bolari Hill-top ^rachi District. Mr. Carter considers some 
of these relics as belonging to the Microlithic age and others to 
the Neolithic age, ranging from SC Oo b.c., to w,00 B.c. These 
relics show that they were manufactured at certain central 
prehistoric factories, such as the Rohri flint factory etc. 

The earliest recollections of Arab geographers about this 
period are also very vague. The author of Beg-Lar Nameh [3] 
say&: “Sind derives its name from Sind, the son of Ham, the son 
of Nuh (God’s peace be with him) and the province remained in 
possession of his descendants ; but their names cannot be found 
in any books of history, nor have I heard them in legendary 
stories and I am therefore compelled to omit them. That which 
I have heard from common report is this that in olden time the 
Province of Sind was held by the tribes of Bina, Tak and Na- 
bumiya ; but the period of their government is not known.” 

Recent Research. 

Stone implements of the neolithic age are now dug out in 
certain parts of Sind (e.g.) these of Kot Diji, Narojo Daro, 
Tharoo, Aror, etc. Flint and other suitable stones of the lime¬ 
stone class are available plentifully in the neighbouring hills 
and it is also probable that the Indus flowed beside these sites. 

RnWon of the Term “Aborigines.’* 

IndUm arch»ology is as yet in its infancy. In view of the 
feet that there are chances of discovering relics of the jiffelus- 
toric strata of human civilization going up to the earliest 
Stone A^in the Indus Valley, and that immigrations have 
takeh'jp^e here from the most ancient human period, it is 
but fair that we drop the term ” aborigines ” and use the phrase 
"duly settlers" of the land, upon whom the science of 
m’disBology has just begun to throw some light. Finds are 
yet to be made and missing linte supplied before we aie able 
to say that a particular race was the aborigines. 

raVEOSTORIO PERIOD IL (Ihdiis Cnltaic People). 

The discoveries of Mohenjo Daro have wroved very valuable 
in this re8p>ect. Its relics of rare arduBological vahfe and 
teresi have thrown all anci ent historical records of Inxha iado 

S. imotaD*w»0»~'mitoyolStaA'’^Vol.I, IS67 P. 2S2. 
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the bacl^ound by a single stroke. They have pushed the 
boundaries of Indian civilisation further back and " put India 
on a par with Egypt and Mesopotamia" [4]. Its culture has 
been proved to be of the early Copper and late Stone Age, which 
was evidently a very glorious age for our region. They resemble 
" the early proto-historic culture of Sumer and the second pre- 
diluvian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia" to a certain extent. 
Its date is, approximately so far, 2700 B.C., to 2SC0 b.c., but it 
is certain that older layers can be discovered, if excavations 
ate resumed in this locality [5]. There are chances also for later 
layers to be found, connecting this civilisation with the historic 
period in the valley of Sind. 

Geographical Environments. 

The geographical situation of Mohenjo Daro is imique in 
the valley of Sind and the physical conditions are favourable. 
This locality is considered to be the best and most fertile part 
of the province. Originally called Chandookah, the whole of 
this district is known as the “Garden of Upper Sind’’,,and the 
scene of many a blood conflict, even at the time of the British 
conquest [6]. 

This area forms part of the Western Valley Section, Which 
is, in many rdspects, superior to the land in the Eastern Sec¬ 
tion. It is covered over with old alluvium and silt deposits of the 
Indus and also derives the benefit of hill torrents or Nais every 
monsoon season. Though nearly flat, it has a kind of a gently 
rolling character on account of the Bhangar mounds or the 
aggraded parts of the river, which are usually safe from floods. 
Mohenjo Daro itself was located on one of these mounds in the 
Doab between the Western Nara on the west and the Indus on 
the east. The former is a depression between the Western Hi|h" 
lands and the raised bed of the Indus river and forms an 
intrinsic part of the Manchar-Aral drainage system, which is the 
most peculiar in the region, inasmuch as the Aral, at one time, 
admits the Indus waters into the Manchar lake when its level 
is lower and, at another, it drains the lake itself e.g. in the 
monsoon season, when the area gets flooded. 

The p^hysical conditions and environments of the Indus 
Valley civilisation were very favourable. Mohenjo Daro was 

4. Kohli Sita Kam—>*'Indus Valley Civilisation/' 1934> P. 1. 

5. Marshall* Sir Tohjv—"Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation/' Vol* I Xiondon 
1931* P. 102. 

. Maoicay .£.«—"The Indus Civilisation.'* 1935 P. 11 < 

d* ^^t. Hu^-.Report on the P&guna of Chandookah in Upper Siiul-Sah 
Rec. Bom. Covt* No. XVII Pi. 2 p, 711—712^ 
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like an island between the main Indus river and the Western 
Naia. The airangement of mountain and plain, of land and 
water, of cultivated lands and river communications, of tropical 
heat and periodic summer water supply—all this formed a 
typical topography for this city. It was the case of a more or 
less enclosed flood plain, promising continuous prosperity and 
prolonged peace. Its alluvial soil was rich, and the process of 
sowing seeds in the ground, which is considered to be a critical 
step in human civilisation in any part of the world, was evidently 
practised by these people. 

Man had, then, also learnt the lesson of growing cotton 
and manufacturing cloth. This use of cotton for textiles 
seems to have been traced to this period in India and was ex¬ 
tended to other parts of the country later on. 

The river Indus must have flowed close by the City, as the 
people were mainly dependent on the river waters, though the 
sea was far away extending perhaps as far as Tatta and about 
6(^ miles less than the present coast. They also lived on fish 
and were traders by river or sea and by land. 

The real geographical value of the Doab lies in the fact that 
it is surrounded by dry and barren lands e.g, the Iran plateau 
and barren Khirthar mountains on one side, and parts of the 
Thar desert on another. 

Spending some time in the midst of these great ruins of 
Mohenjo Daro, the present writer thought what a large and 
flourishing emporium it must have been in those days. What 
rich fields wdth plentiful water supply must have belonged to it 
and what a hive of activities, private and public, it must have 
lobked at so early a period, what good animal friends must have 
then helped humanity both as domestic animals and beasts of 
burden across foreign countries, and, above all, what an orga¬ 
nised human life it must have been! To-day Mohenjo Daro lies 
largely buried under dust and sand with its life extinguished, 
its beauties lost and its glories eclipsed, but its ruins still 
reminiscent of them amidst the smiling agricultural fields, with 
which it is now surrounded. The only relieving feature hero is 
the Indus river itself, eternally flowing past the ruins, although 
even it has moved away from it by a few miles. 

The ruins of the City, already excavated, are found in several 
mounds, about 70 feet high above the surroundingarei, covering 
about 240 acres. But surely there must be large parts of the 
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metropolis still unearthed ! Belcw 44 feet due to subsoil 
water these excavations had to be stopped, but there is no 
doubt that relics of earlier periods can be met with deeper still. 

Climatic Conditioiis. 

There are some indications in the excavations of Mohenjo 
Daro, which point to Sindh having experienced wetter days in 
that age than at present. That there was a more favourable 
climate or at least better water supply in the whole of Central 
Asia, including the Iran plateau, has been proved by Sir A. 
Stein's researches in Gedrosia, having impenetrable forests. 
Ellsworth Huntington has also related the history of these 
parts particularly experiencing pulsatory climatic changes in 
the past. No doubt there were many flourishing towns, perhaps 
due to greater rainfall and less aridity or more plentiful streams 
in the region, which is now largely overstrewn with blown sand. 
There may have been an annual rainfall of 15 to 20 inches (that 
is, more than double the present precipitation) in these areas, 
as is surmised by Sir John Marshall and other archaeologists. 
This can only be possible, if the northern storm belt was deflect¬ 
ed by arctic pressure, further south. At the same time, a deflec¬ 
tion of the S. W. Monsoon towards Sind was also possible. Dr. 
C. W. Normand, Director of Meteorology, has opined that more 
rain in the summer months was possible in Sindh and Baluchis¬ 
tan at the time of the Indus Valley civilisation, as otherwise 
a very much greater change in the meteorological condition 
is required to explain more copious rainfall in winter, unless a 
change in the orography of Sind's surroundings is simultaneous¬ 
ly postulated." [7] 

The presence of an elaborate drainage system with large 
drains and pipes, comparatively shallow wells dug not very far 
from one another, burnt bricks and figures cut on the seals and 
painted on pottery of denizens of forests and moist lands such 
as elephants, tigers, rhinoceros, buffaloes and of luxuriant 
vegetation,—these show that there must have been better 
rainfall in this locality in prehistoric times. The absence of 
animals, like lions, indicates that the country was not quite dry 
and:open. There was, however, enough water for forests to grow 
and to harbour other wild animals. Burnt bricks su^rgest 
iimch fuel amd water used. 

The temperature of the air, however, seems to have been 
Jbe sanie, if not higher than at present, because cotton was 

7i MaishaM Sir Joha, *‘Mohenjo p^iro a)ad the Indiia Civilisation" Vol. IXobdon 
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grown and cotton clothes were worn. The great bath is also a 
proof that summer days were hot and the growth of wheat a 
s^n of winter cold sufficient for the corn to thrive. Lastly, the 
rhmoceros existed always in an almost steamy heat, actually 
more often under the equator than an 3 rwhere dse. 

But apart from rainfall, one probable source of a more 
plentiful supply of water not only in the Western Highlands of 
the Kirthars and Baluchistan, but also in the whole of the Iran 
plateau was the gradually receding glaciers of the last Ice age 
in the northern ranges of the Quinlun, the Pamirs, etc. Thqr 
are now gradually dis^pearing and great desiccation has 
already been caused in Central Asia, as can be seen from the 
d^th of the Caspian Sea, which has diminished much during 
historic times. Such is also the case with the glaciers of the 
Himalayas, to which attention has already been drawn by 
Sir Francis Younghusband and other geographers. 

Thus, a diminished water supply does not necessarily mean 
a deficiency of rainfall; for, it has been noticed by trav^ers in 
Gedrosia and other neigbouring lands, that even torrential 
rains do not leave much water behind, as the water rushes doiro 
the barren mountains and gets no chance of being collected in 
the dry areas without any dams and reservoirs on the hill sides, 
as was the case in ancient times. Remains of such water works 
can even now, be found along the trade routes. 

No doubt the Indus played a most prominent part in har¬ 
bouring this great civilisation, for Mohenjo Daro was a.port on 
the river. But what the nature of its flow, affluents; mimda- 
Hons etc. was cannot easily be ascertained beyond the fact that 
it was remarkable for its floods, which were very d^tructive at 
times. 


Hiimaii Geography. 

The greatness of the Mohenjo Daro civilisation can be 
guaged from the remains which have already been excavated. 
The burnt bricks, the drains for rain water, the CTeat water¬ 
tight baths, solid basements and buildings of exc^ent def%n 
and ^rmmetry, wells, fireplaces, roads, roofs,—these are only a 
few of the evidences of Sind's great prehistoric culture. 
Among the products of the land may be mentioned wheat and 
barley . charred specimens of which l^ve been unemth^f This 
shows that the climate and soil Imth were favourabte bo the 
those days, as they are even to-^y. Bat thh^^bcift Ihd 
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indigenous product of Mohenjo Daro was cotton. In fact, it was 
the original home of cotton (gossypium), which was fredy ex- 
p<^ed to Greece and Babylonia and tranq)lanted there, the 
BaWlonian word for cotton being Sindhu, while the Gredk 
Sindon after Sind. Although they also used meat diet, sudi as 
mutton and fish, cereals and dates were on the list of their 
diet. 

Thus the products of both dry and wet lands were secured, 
a rare circumstance possible only in lands with good communi¬ 
cations. There were arable lands attached to the city accwding 
to a most ancient Indian custom. Agriculture at home was al^ 
flourishing, as is shown by the number of large grain jars dis¬ 
covered. The ploughshare had very heavy blades of flint and 
sickles of copper were made. The bullock carts of to-day even 
resemble those found in toys at Mohenjo Daro. 

Evidently it was an intensive city life. Plentiful crops 
gave the people not only prosperity and peace but also leisure. 

" The organisation of society in cities; the continued use 
of stone side by side with copper or bronze for the manufacture 
of weapons, tools and vessels; the invention of the potter’s 
wheel and the production, with its help, of improved kinds of 
pottery ; the invention of wheeled vdiides to take the place of 
the older sleds; the construction of buildings with kiln-burnt 
and sunburnt bricks and their devation on platforms in order 
to place them beyond the reach of floods; the use of picture 
signs for writing ; the use of maces of stone or metal along with 
spea.rs, daggers, bows and arrows as weapons of offence, the 
fadiioning of ornaments out of faience and shell and various 
kintte of stone induding amazonite; the devdopment of a high 
pitch of the minor arts and crafts particularly those of the gold¬ 
smith and silversmith,”[8]—^these are, indeed, the enviable 
assets of Mohenjo Daro civilisation. Nothing in the history of 
India’s past can compare to this unique culture. It was a 
dmocratic civilisation distinctly favourable to the large majo¬ 
rity of human beings. No palaces bdonging to any kingS;(n: 
royalty have yet been found. Rather the comforts of the com¬ 
mon people were primarily taught, e.g. the great central baths, 
a reveiatibn of the earliest political institution so far dfo- 
covwed in India. 

It was, in fact, a civilisation both of opportunity and of 
. ifobmsity, F<nr, the excellent geographical situation and 
yhonmonts, as Well as the rich fertue soil gave the pccupaicits tif 

. .— . .... I 
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the valley a golden opportunity; while the lack of metals, dan¬ 
gers of floods and vagaries and variations of streams and weather 
necessitated constant adjustment or improvement in the mode 
of life they had to live. The extensive river plains of the Lar- 
kana district received the waters not only of the Indus river 
itself through the Western Nara but also numerous mountain 
torrents that for a time appeared as lost in the sands. The 
Indus or at least a branch of it flowed past Mohfenjo Daro, as 
the constant danger of inundation and the consequent raising 
of levels and foundations of buildings and of drainage, keeping 
pace with the flood levels clearly show. Thus a garden and a 
patch of wilderness flourished side by side, phases of inunda¬ 
tion and aridity giving a stimulus to this great granary of the 
Indus Valley. 

Age of Mohenjo-Daro. 

In the first flash of the discovery, a tentative date was 
assigned to Mohenjo Daro by Sir John Marshall and his col¬ 
leagues. It has now been thought that the life of the city ranged 
from 3100 B.c. to 2700 B.c. Dr. Fabri, Dr. Mackay, Dr. Frank¬ 
fort and others have further revised this date and pu*^ it down 
to 2500 B.c. —^2700 B.c. and not earlier, from a study of the 
script of Mohenjo Daro and the seals found in dated layers in 
Mesopotamia. If the level of the oldest line of houses is ^ feet 
below the surface on an average, a rough idea can be obtained 
from the rate of silting up of the land. The Indus River Com¬ 
mission records show that during 29 years (190^:—^1930) the silt 
lost between Sukkur and Kotri amounts to nearly thirty thou¬ 
sand million cubic feet, which is equivalent to 13C0 sq. mile- 
foot.* If this silt is spread over the whole valley between the 
two places to the extent of about 6000 sq. miles, the numbei^ 
of years approximately comes to 5C00 years, i.e. 3000 b.c. 

Cootaet with JSorelgn Lands. 

A large number of metals and minerals had to be. imported 
from other countries, as Sind is poor in them. Sir E. Pascofi*; 
Geological Survey of India, has suggested the foUawing tefritor: 
rid! contacts among others [9];— 

tj<dd—S. India, Rivers of Afghanistan, Persia, Tibet. 

Silver—S. India, Afghanistan, Persia, Armenia, Burm^ 

Copper—Rajputana, Afghanistan, Baiuchistan, S, Ih^ia. 

’ Eead—^Rhj'i^ana, Afghanistan, Persia. - 
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Lapis Lazuli—^Afghanistan. 

Turquoise—^Persia (Khorasan). 

Amazon Stone—Kashmir, Nilgiri hills, Ural mountains. 
Rock crystal—Kathiawar S. India. 

Stealite—Rajputana. 

Alabaster—^Sind Kachhi (Baluchistan), Kathiawar. 
Hoematite—Hormuzd Island, Persian Coast. 

Amethyst—Deccan (Trap area). 

Slate—Rajputana, Afghanistan, Persia. 

Agate, Carnelian, Onyx, Chalcedony—Rajputana, Kathia¬ 
war, Kashmir, Deccan (Trap area). 

Jasper, Agate, Bloodstone—^Rajpipla, Rajputana. 

Plasma (Chalcedony)—Rajputana, the Kishna, Godavery, 
and Bhima rivers. 

Tin—Burma, Malay Peninsula, Dharwar. 

Bitumen (Asphalt)—Isa Khel (N. W. F. Province), Marri 
hills (Baluchistan), Sauni (Sibi), Mesopotamia ? 

Red Ochre—Hormuzd Island, Bu Musa, Halvi, Lakhpat, 
Padvania. 

Basalt—^W. Sind, (Ranikot to Jakhmari), Kathiawar. 
Tachylite—Deccan trap (Kathiawar). 

Nepheline Sodalite—Kishangarh (Rajputana). 

Jadeite—Nuji kyina (N. Burma), Pamirs, and E. Turkistan, 
Tibet. 

Lollingite (FeAsg)—Persia, Herat, Kashmir, Chitral, 
Punjab, Asia Minor, Caucasus. 

Green Earth (Glauconite)—N. E. & E. Baluchistan, Deccan. 

It may be noted herein that marble is very rare among the 
relics of Mohenjo Daro, indicating at least the great difficulty 
of commtmication between the Aravallis and Sind with the in¬ 
tervening Thar desert. (See Sketch Map ) 

Defliittely a Commercial People. 

The pictographic legends depicted on the coins, the business 
communications, bills of lading, etc., discovered at Mohenjo 
Daro definitely show that the people inhabiting the valley were 
a commercial people, living in large houses, well constructed 
and furnished with the necessities of life. The list of foreign 
countries, with which it came in contact, indicates that this city 
was a great centre of international trade. 

The people were not content *with the pastoral life of the 
Aryai^ a)q4 ljy^4 m agritulture alone^ and did npt 
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precious gifts to gods and to the priests. They wer eesi^^htii^y 
traders and their trade was extended to distant lahd^J, like 
Eastern Islands in the Pacific Ocean, 

Recent Explorations, 

But tfie civilisation of the lower Indus valley was not re¬ 
stricted to Mohenjo Daro only. It did decidedly extend north¬ 
wards and along and up the same Indus river as fe as Harappa, 
on the old river Ravi. The neolithic artifacts were first 
evolved from the palaeolithic in the Indus basin in relation to 
that great combination of circumstances we have already notic¬ 
ed, viz. vast fertile plains, abundance of gama, variable seasons 
and the Indus. Such a culture could not be, therefore, restrict¬ 
ed to a single locality. A considerable number of prehistoric 
sites have been discovered in Sind itself:— 

Vijnot (5 miles E. of Reti). 

Alor.—{,3 miles S, E. of Rohri.) 

Budhke Takar (opp. Jerruck). 

LimO June jo (40 miles W. of Shikarpur), 

Badah (5 miles W. of Mohenjo Daro). 

Lohumjo-daro (15 miles west of Tharushah). 

Karri—(2 miles N. E. of Kotri.) 

Bhambor—(20 miles W. of Tatta.^ 

Gujo—(10 miles W. of Tatta.) 

Besides, these, Mr. Hargreaves and Sir Aurel Stein [10] 
have also discovered a number of sites in N. and S. Baluchistan, 
suggesting a westward diffusion of the Indus valley culture. 
e.g,, Nal (Kalat State), Mehi, Kulii etc. 

In later years, other archseologists have endeavoured to 
search for more such sites in Sind itself. One prominent among 
them is Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who actually tomed Sind for about 
2000 miles during the years 1927-1931 and visited no less than 
70 pfeces in various districts. (See Map)* His colleague. Dr. 
Mackay writes: This latter work proved most successful, for 
settlemehts of the Indus valley civilisation were discovered in 
maily places in that province from the modern city of Hyder¬ 
abad in the south nearly to Jacobabad in the north ; they fof?^ 
a loing chain of mounds between the present course of the Indus; 
and the foothills of the Khirthar Range in Baluchistan^^^^ 
include a very large city built of unburnt bricks close to the 

ioc Stein Sir A.: •^AlexanderVi Trafck to the ltadti#,'* 

1934.) ■ ■ • ■ ■ 
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eastern b^k of the river. Only a brief examination of those 
has 3 del<ied evidence of a yet earlier culture in some 
of them, lying beneath the remains left by the Indus valley peo¬ 
ple when they deserted these sites, which it should be men¬ 
tioned, were not occupied again in later times.” [11] 

Among the most prominent prehistoric sites discovered by 
Majumdar are the following:— 

(1) Tharro near Gujo in the deltaic region, already marked 
by Cousens as a wonderful neolithic city from the number of 
symbols on rocksides. 

(2) Chanhu-Daro, where the ibex seal was found. 

(3) Jhukar, 6 miles W. of Larkana, where two mounds 
were opened out, in one of which were noticed sunburnt bricks, 
pottery of Indo-Sassanian period, while, in the other, burnt 
bricks (10/11* long) with pictographic characters and pottery 
were found. 

14) Lohumjo-daro, Ghazi Shah, Ali Murad, Jhangar, Pokh- 
ran Arabjo-Thana and Orangi. 

(5) But the best of all was Amri on the Manchar lake, 18 
miles south of Sehwan. It appeared to be a most flourishing 
city at &st but was destroyed by the river floods. Chipped 
flal ces of flint and bichrome ware were found in some mounds. 
The trenches in them showed two distinct levels (*) T to 4’ deep 
and (»■) 6' to T deep. 

From most of these rums the following were discovered :-r- 

Pots painted black and red with thick walls similar to those 
frep Mohenjo Daro, Jhukar and Harappa motifs showing fish, 
^wers, bkonical leaves, birds, etc.; also potsherds, coins, 
bpjids, vases, to)^, pottery with their wails and plain reddi^ 
:;^{ 9 ;«p.band in ^e neck, chocolate band on the lips and geo- 
patterns on the body in black, chocolate, pink and 
creani colour. They appeared to be at least as old as Mohenjo 
Daro. 

Geographical Valve of these Flndb. 

' Majumdar's discoveries are of far reaching consequences 
; jn .^e doipain of pre-historical geography of Sind : 

‘ ‘ - Ur a. "‘IRa iluUu Civilisation,''less Fp. S---4. 

j! g^tetattons in Sind ” l^. Sw. Ind.jNo, 4#, 
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(1) There was a possibility of linkii^ lip this zone of 
Chalcolithic civilisation of Sind with the chain surveyed by 
A. Stein in S. Baluchistan. 

(2) There were three distinct kinds of settlements in the 

region viz. (a) those established near hill torrents, springs 
and their channels in the mountainous area, with houses parity 
made of stone and rubble and perched on eminences and there¬ 
fore better protected, but for want of sufficient food harbour¬ 
ing a poorer class of people ; (b) those in the neighbourhood 

of the Manchar Lake with their pile dwellings and harbour¬ 
ing a fishing folk; and tc) those established along the banks 
of the Indus as it flowed in those days and hence richer and 
more prosperous. The houses in this group Were built of 
burnt bricks aU throughout. 

(3) There was greater rainfall and better agriculture in 
the Indus Culture age than in subsequent times, in this valley, 
as is ind cated by the numerous street drains and rain water 
pipes, burnt bricks, and vegetation motifs and animal figures 
such as tigers, rhinoceros, elephants etc., on painted pottery 
found in these sites. 

(4) The chain of prehistoric sites within a narrow Compaq 
was found parallel to the Kirthar mountain and hence the 
sites were thought to have been deserted after the drier climate 
had set in and the people moved on towards the second and 
third groups of sites in the fertile plain and valley of the Indus. 
This theory is supported by A. Stein by a similar chain of 
prehistoric ruins found in the Jhalawan and Makran districts 
of Baluchistan. 

(5) Lastly, there was an actual cultural and racial inter¬ 
course established between Sind and Western Asia through 
Iran, Makran and the Las Bela State across the Habb river , 
through the Mula Pass to the Manchar Lake; and also through 
other minor passes, such as Lak Phusi and Lak Rohdi, douht 
the Baran and Mol valleys to Karachi. 

Chanliu-Daro Exeavattons. 

Under the auspices of the American School of Indie and 
Iranian Studies (Boston Museum of Fine Arts), Dr. E. J. H. 
Mackay* has made very successful excavations this yeaor at 
Chanhu-Daro, near the village of Jamal Kirior, abmit If iUile 
from Sukhpuir on the Feedet Line m the Naw^ii^ ' district. 

• lUacIntod UddoB Nnn. Npv. 14, im Tp. Seo—^ 
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There are two large Daroes, about 50 feet high and occupying 
some 29 acres of land. This is another good locality of 
archaelogical value in Sindh, and Dr. Mackay considers that 
the history of this site *'runs through a longer period of time 
than did that of Mohenjo Daro."' This civilisation seems also 
to have ended later, and is styled Harappa culture by the 
archaeologist. 

Excavations have been carried to a depth of about 17 feet 
in one place and 26 feet in another, even down to the subsoil 
water level. There is evidence in the walls of these human 
settlements that they were destroyed by floods again and again 
and were renewed at higher levels. 

Among the important relics discovered are : (1) elaborate 
methods of town drainage as at Mohenjo Daro, (2) wells con¬ 
structed on similar lines, (3) plenty of bead-making apparatus, 
indicating that it must have been an important export centre 
for beads, (4) painted pottery similar to that discovered at other 
sites in Sind and Baluchistan and (5) seals of great archfieologi- 
cal interest and value, (6) copper and bronze models, e.g. bullock 
cart, (7) Pottery and other prehistoric toys. 

That there was a strong influence of the Minoan Culture of 
Crete in this Indus valley side is also shown by Dr. Mackay 
from the finds at Chanhu Daro—the mother goddess, the bull 
sports, the cults of dove and serpent and the double axe and the 
other Cretan devices. This influence is possible through trade 
connections between the two regions by sea, and the Indus valley 
might be the pioneer of the two. This discovery has also been 
simultaneously made and corroborated by Dr. Fabri, the Hun¬ 
garian scholar and archceologist. 

Several interesting prehistoric relics such as glazed vases, 
dishes, terra cotta cakes and seals, have been dug up in Kathia¬ 
war, e.g* Rampur in the Limbdi State and are considered to 
be fugitive traces of the Indus Valley culture. 

Similar pottery of ‘‘hybrid wares'' was discovered by Sir A. 
Stein in S. Baluchistan. 

In Sind itself, there are chains of such mounds parallel to 
the Kirthar and the Indus in its recent course and also in the 
earlier course of the river on the east beside the Khairpur State 
and the Nawabshah district, now lying buried under the allu- 
vium. They need intensive excavation. How far the M^char 
lake was serviceable to this great civilisation also remains to be 
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Bestniciioii of the Sites. 

It may be asked: how were these prehistoric sites destroyed? 
The excellent state of their preservation denotes that the city 
pf Mohenjo Daro was not destroyed by an earthquake. But it is 
possible that the Indus changed its course and threw this em¬ 
porium of trade quite out of its influence. Politically, there 
seems to be no destruction by enemy hands. Dr. Mackay has 
surmised that it was the floods of the Indus that from time to 
time inundated the low levels and when the floods subsided, the 
people again endeavoured to rebuild their cities. Three such 
floods at least have been noticed in the case of Mohenjo Daro[12]. 
Desiccation or climatic change may be another cause. At any 
rate, it seems that the sites were slowly vacated and were not 
re-occupied after the Metal Age, till the 1st or 2nd century B. C., 
when Buddhism spread in this region. 

Defects of Indian Archaeology. 

Among the earliest Indian archceologists to throw light on 
the Indus Valley culture should be mentioned Dr. R. D. Ban- 
nerji, the discoverer of Mohenjo Daro and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
who found Limo Lunejo (Upper Sind Frontier). Had it not 
been for these Indian Archwologists, the world would not have 
known much of it. 

A defect of Indian archaeology, however, was that excava¬ 
tions were all done vertically in a restricted area and not spread 
over a reasonably wide area, to enable students of history to 
corrdate or compare relics and to draw some definite conclusions. 
The intensive, albeit interesting excavations at Mohenjo Daro 
could throw little light on the prehistoric culture of tne whdle 
valley. The conclusions drawn by Sir John Marshall arid his 
coileagues are but premature, and under the present financial 
condition of the Government it is not likely that sufficient afid 
satisfactory materials wiU, in the near future, be dug out in all 
the suspected sites, buried long under sand and silt. Even the 
only native state of Khairpur in Sind is not in a position to 
establish a survey at present, though valuable relics have also 
been discovered near Kot Diji. We must, however, give due 
credit to adl the pioneers. 

Siitant of 

It is not possible to ascertain exactly the whde exient 
of this . civilisation. But there is no doubt that there 

IX MaduyE. p. 20. 
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cpntiections, commercial and social, between Eg37pt, Greece, 
Crete, Sumer, Elam, Iran, Makran and Baluchistan in the west 
(the Ibex on the pottery came from the western dry plateau) 
and parts of India, upto Harappa in the north and even the 
Ganges Vafl^ in the east. [13] 

The Makran trade route (afterwards known as the Arab 
Trade route) was used by the people in all probability and the 
usual beasts of burden viz^, the buUock and the camel, helped 
humanity even in those early times. 

The Originators. 

Who, then, were the originators of such a culture, whence 
they really came and what ultimately became of it, are pro¬ 
blems, which await strenuous research and decision. That there 
is a marked resemblance between this and the Sumerian cul¬ 
ture of Mesopotamia cannot be denied. But that the original 
inhabitants were theDravidians, who were driven away towards 
Southern India and the Sumerian immigrants, occupying the 
valley, transplanted their eastern civilisation in it, and, again, 
the Indo-Aryan culture never preceded anything like it in 
Northern India and had nothing to do with this Indus Valley 
culture, are open questions presenting doubts and difficulties 
to Indian scholars in the absence of sufficient data. The te- 
searches of Sir A. Stein and Sir Leonard Woolley have something 
in common with those of Sir JohnMarshall but this is not enough. 
To assign definite dates to the two rival civilisations, so far as 
the Indus Valley is concerned, viz, 2700 b.c. to Mohenjo Daro 
and 1800 b.c. to Vedic India, is mere rash scholarship in the 
eyes of the natives, who on the other hand boast of the Aryan 
civilisation to be thousands, not centuries, older than any oth^ 
civilisation in the east of the west. [14] Fr. H. Heras considers 
the Mohenjo Daro civilisation to be proto-Indian or prpto- 
pravidian, and contends, on the interpretation of the seal 
inscriptions, that the migration must have taken place frdtn 
S, India into Sind. His theory thus upsets the old belief that 
the earliest centre of Asiatic culture was Central Asia and the 
cidture stage was Aryan. (JSj Taking a concensus of opinions 
expressed by scholars both of the west and of the east, we can 
throw herein a suggestion that there can be no water-tight cohi- 
partm^t of cultures in different parts of the world—geogrti^ 
pMcal dreumstahees never could allow such a thing as this/^ 

Id. Ibid, Pp. lai—202. ' 

14. Das: A. C. y«aic India*', Calcutta 1^27 Pp, 590--5^I. . i ' 

)5. Fr. Heras; Lecture delivered at Bombay, March 1936W v , i 
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that the num^ous migrations of races have ultimatdy resulted 
in mixtures of their cultures, modified to a certain extent by 
local conditions. Earlier or later, one section of the civilised and 
yet civilising races came in contact with another and establidied 
their control and authority in various parts of the glove. This 
was the parent community, out of which sprang the so-called 
Sumerians, Aryans, Semites, Asuras, Daevas, and a horde of 
others as time went on. The Indus Valley harboured these 
peoples and helped them to mingle together and then their 
influence passed further inland. 

Such a reconciliation was already suggested by L. A. 
Waddell, [16], though not with sufficient evidence, even before 
the discovery of Mohenjo Daro. He studied the Sumerian 
seals, compared them with those lately discovered in the Indus 
Valley, compared also the lists of kings of the early Aryan 
period, with those of Sumer, Babylonia and Hittite lands and 
discovered a substantial identity between them. Waddell's 
method of arbitrarily deciding details of dates and comparing 
proper names is of no scientific value^ but the general conclusion 
of showing a real contact between Mesopotamia and the Valley 
of Sind cannot easily be refuted. His is a most daring hypo¬ 
thesis, but if further reliable data could be secured in support of 
it, it would solve the problem of Aryan and Sumerian antiquity 
or superiority once for all. 

So also V. Gordon Childe [17] considered the Sumerian 
culture, in which industry and trade were highly developed 
to be in direct touch with the Indus Valley " and “ the tran¬ 
sition from paleolithic to neolithic industry to have taken place 
in India. "[18] Trade between Sind and Mesopotamia in those 
days was firmly established and profited both of them, and in 
this connection Childe remarks : 

" Surely that world is romantic and exciting enough. Here 
reaching back into the fourth millenium before our era we find 
on the now impoverished banks of the distant Indus, a brilliant 
civilisation in touch at once with the prediluvian villages of the 
Iranian plateau and the nascent states of Babylonia. That 
discovery completes the graphic picture of the ancient Oriental 
world that the treasures of Ur disclosed. Already the laden 
caravans were crossing the wilderness of Iran that the mer¬ 
chandise of the Mysterious East might be bartered for the raw 

16. Waddell L. A., “Makers of Civilisation in Race and History." London 1626 F. 

27ff. 

17« Gordon Cliilde V, HXlie Moit Ancient Easti'* London^ 1626. FV* 179 ff 

16» im* l>210a» ^ ^ 
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products of the young barbaric west in the marts of Kish. 
Already the Aroian Sea was ploughed by dhows, freighted with 
the stuffs of Sind consigned to Babylonian river towns.”[19] 

OdidBet of Upper a&d Lower Indus Valley Cultures. 

Rao Bahadur R. Chanda in a most thoughtful dissertation, 
on the " Survival of the Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
Valley '*[20] suggests a similar solution. Did the Aryan in¬ 
vaders of the upper Indus valley sweep away the chalcolithic 
civilisation of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa or did they produce, 
with congenial and intimate contact, a mixed Hindu population 
in the entire vallq^ ? In all probability the latter and not the 
former was the case. The Dasas (non-Aryan) were the early 
settlers of the region, who were already reconciled to the Aryan 
immigrants from the north. Sind was known to the poets of 
Ramayana as a land of ‘ Horses of noblest breed like Indra's 
for their form and speed,” and also where the Sindhu mingles 
with the deep.” [21] 

Whatever wars were waged in the past were those between 
" the ambitious Indra-worshipping kings themselves and the 
rival Rishi clans.” The greatest war known to the Rishis 
of the Reg Veda is " the Dasarajna or King Sudas” battle with 
the ten kings against the warrior tribes, who held sway in the 
upper Indus valley and the kings of the tribes were defeated 
on the Parushi (Ravi) by Sudas.”[22] 

Knowledge of the Aryans about the Sindhu (Indus). 

That the Rig Vedic Aryans were well acquainted with the 
Indus and its vaJley can be gathered from the following passage 
in the Rig Veda (X : 75). 

“ Hie Sindhu is the best of all rivers. O Sindhu, when thou 
first didst rush towards the region that supplies food, Vanina 
cut Various paths for thee. Thou flowest through devated 
re^ons and boldest the highest place over all running streams. 

"The roar of the Sindhu rises up from the earth and fills the 
heaven. She is flowing with great speed and her appearance is 
rdu)|gent. 

p, 211. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

21. GdfiUi'* lUiMijraiia, Bk. I, Ck. «, Bk. IV, Ch. 42. 

22. Clitbdi B. “Stttvival of tke Pfe-Bistorio CivfJisation of tko InflM 

Ifna-Sw. lad, No. 41. P, ? ■ 
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"The sound of her waters gives one the impression of rain 
falling in thundering torrents. Here comes the Sindhu like a 
bellowing bull. 

“O Sindhu, as milch cows run to their calves with udders full 
of milk, so the other rivers are coming to thee with loving 
sounds, carrying waters from all sides. As a king starts on a 
military expedition followed by his army so thou art advancing 
accompanied by two different sets of streams. Thou art wend¬ 
ing thy way with these rivers riding in the same chariot. 

"The unconquerable Sindhu is running straight. Her colour 
is white and bright and she is great. Her waters are flowing 
with great velocity and flooding all the four directions. Of all 
moving objects, none possesses such speed as she. She is an 
object of admiration like a mare and her shape is S5nnmetrical 
like that of a robust woman. 

"The Sindhu has perpetual youth and is beautiful. She has 
horses of the very best breed, excellent chariots and excellent 
cloths. She has been nicely decorated and has vast stores of 
food and very large quantities of wool. Her banks are covered 
with Silama grass and sweet smelling flowers, full of honey.” 

Portions of this description are suitable to the passage of 
the Indus through Sind. 

The Vedic Aryans are supposed to have settled in the 
region, through which the Ambala streams even now flow and 
lose themselves in the desert sands. The sacred Sarasvati, now 
almost lost, harboured the race. This Sarasvati once joined the 
Gaggar and the Hakra and flowed through the desert into the 
Eastern Nara. A large number of buried towns has been re¬ 
cently discovered in the path of this once prosperous river 
system. As ultimately all Punjab rivers joined the Indus (or 
Sindhu) and there is no physical barrier between the upper 
Indus and the lower Indus basins, it is probable that there vras 
hitercourse between the settlers in the whole valley. That 
intercourse might be political, social or commercial, for thefe 
is no doubt that the river proved immensely profitable to both 
the classes of people. 

The people living in the lower reaches and the delta were 
not akin to the Aryans, as the ruins have shown. But they had 
a contact with the Arj^s, living further up the stream even in 
the days of the Mahaoharata, which says that Jayadatha» the 
Aryan king of Sind, fought against Krishna bn the side of the 
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Kauravas. But afterwards he turned against the Pandavas 
and even attempted to take away Draupadi by force, but failed 
in the end. The fame of Sind for its horses has been recorded 
also in the Upanishads.[23]. 

While the Aryans were a sort of nomadic race, living a kind 
of adventurous life, the Indus Valley people Were settled in 
crowded cities, with well-marked occupations, such as trade 
involving communication and contact with foreigners. While 
abundant archaeological relies liave been hitherto discovered 
in the lower Indus valley and at Harappa, few authentic re¬ 
mains of the Aryan civilisation have been dug out in the Valley 
of the Sarasvati, their very home, 
mingling of Religions. 

In Chanda’s opinion[24]lhc Indo-Aryan, Iranian and Mitan- 
nian cultures had a common home, from which they migrated to 
India, Persia and Syria respectively. This is also the accepted 
opinion of other scholars. This common Axyan home was out¬ 
side India and somewhere towards the north-west. The mu¬ 
tual relations of the different sections of the peoples of the 
upper Indus valley were likewise good, and the descendants of 
both were thoroughly reconciled. The wars and feuds, referred 
to in the Rig Veda, were only internal and not foreign. From a 
number of stone statuettes in a mutilated condition and belong¬ 
ing to the Jats who grew to be outcaste during the Vedic regime, 
and also seals depicting tree worship and pillars crowned by 
animal standards, this Hindu scholar came to the conclusion 
t^t, “ If the hymns of the Rig Veda enable us to reconstruct 
the protohistoric civilisation unearthed at Harappa on the 
^vi and Mohenjo Daro in Sind they Warrant us in taking a 
further step and recognising in the warrior clans—^the Bharatas, 
Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyns and others celebrated 
in the Rig Veda the representatives of the ruling class of the 
indigenous Chalcolithic population.”[25] Again, “ Diversity of 
Indian castes, based to some extent on the diversity of cultures, 
render it probable, almost certain on a priori grounds, that the 
Indus religion of the Chalcolithic period survived the Aryan 
invasion and was merged in Buddhism and Hinduism that 
include so many non-Vedic elements,'’(26] 

One of the greatest difficulties of Oriental scholars is in 
ctamection with ihe age of the Avesta (Ancient Persian lore) 

23. Jethmul P. Gulraj—amd Its Sufis/* Pp, 6-^7# 

24, Mem. Afcfi. Sur. lud. iHo, 41. 8. 

25- iM, P.35. 

as. ibu. p.M. 
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and the Vedas (sacred Hindu scriptures). Chanda has, there¬ 
fore utilised these archseological discoveries for ascertaining 
these dates. The Vedic people were aware of the sea (samudrc^ 
pearls, and other ocean treasures and also conversant with 
marine navigation. This would not possibly be the case, unless 
the people of Rig Vedic India, i.e, the territory once occupied 
by the Sarasvati, popularly understood to be in the Ludhiana 
district now, had a close intercourse with the deltaic lands of 
the Indus and the Arabian Sea. Before the discoveries, 'sa- 
mudra' meant merely territorial waters.[27] 

The Pauls—Prabable Inhabitants of Sind. 

But even if the Rig Vedic Rishis did not know the sea 
themselves, they must have secured all information regarding it 
from their pre-Vedic predecessors. A question is asked : Did 
the Rig Vedic Indra-worshipping Aryans come in contact with 
an older civilisation of a non-Aryan character? There are clear 
references to immigration by sea in the Rig Veda Samhita 
(6,20,12=1,174, 9). The Jadus. Turvasas, descendants of sea 
immigrants lived in the south of the Punjab and had a recog¬ 
nised home of civilisation of their own. Only they did not wor¬ 
ship Indra like the northern provincial Aryans and were not set¬ 
tled tillers of the soil, but ‘‘wealthy merchants who did not offer 
Soma and other sacrifices and did not give gifts to priests"', and 
who lived in Puras or fortified towns. Chanda has conjectur^ 
that these merchants must be the Panis (*pana'—price), from 
the Mohenjo Daro coins with pictographical legends on them. 
During the second millenium b.c., there were many Aryan 
invasions from the north against these early people of "material" 
culture and their cities and civilisation were destroyed. So 
strong was the hatred against " the sinful inhabitants of Sin4 
who were of mixed origin "[28] that even visitors to tlwtt pro¬ 
vince had to perform the cleansing ceremony before mixing 
with the pppulation again. [29] If now the age of the Mdhenjo 
Daro civilisation and therefore of the Panis can be fixed at 
3(3tO B.c.—25v0 B.C., the age of the Rig Veda and of the Ittdxj.t 
Ar 5 ran settlement in the Punjab cannot be much earlier. Ac¬ 
cording to the views of Dr. Fabri, it is certain that the Indus 
Culture continued to the time the Aryans arrived in the valley, 
i.e,, about 8( 0 years longer than Mohenjo Daro. The destruc- 
tion of a previous civilisation does not take long and so tbe 
probable date of the Rig Veda comes to be 18t0 b.c. 

S7. Mfuidonald a; Keith, 

2a. BaodhayAiia Oliaxmsiiiim (1. U 
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In the later Vedic period when the Yajur Vedas were com¬ 
posed and when the Sarasvati disappeared in the desert sands, 
the earlier tribes migrated eatwards towards the Jumna and the 
Ganges and other Aryan invasions from the north followed. 

“As the Aryans destroyed,'' says Chanda, “the great 
fabric of the prehistoric civilisation of Panis of the Indus Valley, 
later immigrants all but overthrew the Aryan Culture in turn 
in the same region and the modem Hinduism of the Punjab and 
Sind still bears a deep heterodox stamp, as compared to the 
Hinduism of the Punjab and the modem representatives of the 
ancient Kwa-Panchalas in the Delhi and Agra provinces.'’[3(y] 

Thus there was a certain amount of mingling of northern 
and southern races in the Indus Valley in this prehistoric period, 
even though We cannot actually prove that one or the other 
race was destroyed in the contest for power and supremacy. 
“ The most reasonable view,” says another Indian scholar, 
"seems to be that they ^thc people of Mohenjo Daro), were the 
pre-Aryan (probably Dravidian) people of India known in the 
Vedas as the Dasyus or Asdras, whose culture was largely des¬ 
troyed in the second oir third millenium b.c. by the invading 
Aryans from the north, just as the older asgean culture of the 
Mediterranean, (which in some respects bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to this culture of the Indus), was largely overwhelmed 
by the invading. Achaeans.”[31] 

A Mixed Popalation. 

This view is also endorsed by another Indian writer:— 

" The only conclusion one is, perhaps, justified to draw is 
that the population of Mohenjo Daro was a mixed populati<m. 
Considering the geographical position of Sind with easy access 
by sea and land to the southern coasts of Western India, it; 
might have served, like Mesopotamia itself, as the meeting- 
ground of the people of various races, though we should expect: 
the indigenous type to predominate. ”[32] 

A prehistoric town is yet to be discovered within the tm’rii* 
tories of Sind, in which some Aryan skulls lie on top layers and 
relics of people are buried in the Indus Valley layers under- 
imth. That would easify give a clue to the territorial limits 
ra!Sched by the hi diiui. 

" Amhj Set. India.-No. 

31. Mitra P. '^Pirchistoric India/* Calcutta 1927 P. 272. 
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Migration of Raees and the Indus Valley. 

The question of migration of tribes and races cannot be 
easily solved. From a comparative study of the Mohenjo Daro 
script with those of other sixteen ancient scripts, Fr. Heras 
imagines that " the Mohenjo Daro civilisation is not only non- 
Aryan but pre-Aryan and that, as S. India is mentiond in the 
geographical inscription twice, the Sumerian tradition points 
to the south as the place from where their civilisation came. 
Buddhist tradition recorded in the Jatakas shows ths Indian 
arriving at Mesopotamia for the first time and the seals with 
inscription similar to those of Mohenjo Daro discovered in Ur, 
Kixsh, Susa and other ancient cities of those countries confirm 
the truthfulness of these traditions. The Indian script is the 
pm'ent of the Sumerian script and therefore the Cuneiform script 
that succeeded the Sumerian. With this script the so-called 
Dravidian civilisation was propagated through Siimer, Babylon, 
and Assyria, as the Zodiac proves.” 

The animals depicted on the seals show totemic signs of 
ancient Indian tribes, whose names are recorded in the Sanskrit 
literature, such as Mahishis, Nagas, Garudas, Vanars, Matsyas, 
etc. The seals refer to the deities like Siva and Parvati 
(Minaks), also typical of S. India. 

On the other hand, from the occurrence of the ibex, an in¬ 
habitant of the northern regions in some of the potter37 designs, 
Mr. Majumdar contends that the migration occurred into Sind 
from beyond the western borderland and thus supports the 
Central Asian Culture theory. 

The researches of Sir A. Stein point to the same theory of 
the Asian culture travelling from Asia Minor, through the 
Central Asian deserts to Baluchistan, Gedrosia and to the 
Helmund and the Indus basins. He is definitely of opinion that 
the long lines of ruins discovered along the Sind-Baluchistan 
frontier coincides with a great cultural frontier, the old caravan 
route across the continent crossing Baluchistan to Elam and 
extending far northwards and westwards into Iran and Iraq. 
Thus his discoveries “point to a vast orbit of cultural unity rea¬ 
lised in the affinities of a common Chalcolithic civilisation.” 

Dr. Htmter's contribution to Indciogy is also helpful to us 
in this connection. He has suggested that the sailors of Mohenjo 
Daro had their meeting ground in the Isthmus of Suez and m .. 
the mines of SinaL 
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So, on the whole, the miction from the Indus Valley 
seems to have taken place not in one direction but in several 
directions and not at one time in the history of human civilisa¬ 
tion but several times. There is not one single stratum of cul¬ 
ture or human settlement in the Indus valley. Successive 
waves of human civilisation seem to have moved perhaps from 
the Central Asian tableland, at first as the pre-Aryan and then 
as Aryan and passed through the Indus valley downwards by 
land or by river route to the open sea both to the east and to 
the west. There is not the least doubt that Sind has been, to 
all the races, Sumerian or pre-Aryan and Aryan, a kind of meet¬ 
ing place for a time. 

How the Valley of Sind has Functioned. 

As hinted above, the valley has functioned as an ante¬ 
chamber for the various races affording opportunities for a 
mingling of their cultures. To-day there are few vestiges left 
in Sind itself of the ancient Indus Valley or Aryan civilisation. 
Of the latter no archaaelogical but literary traces are found in 
sacred books and of the former we have only (1) the script sur- 
’viving in the Brahui alphabet, (2) a few religious symbols and 
(3) some pottery designs. Neither the non-Aryans nor the 
Aryans have left here their own exclusive marks on the religious, 
social or even political life of the people of Sind. In Stein's 
words; The Sanskrit literature of the post-Veda age, the de¬ 
velopment of the Indo-Aryan culture and of the religious cult 
are sufficient to show that the Aryan victors, by forcing their 
language and rule on the indigenous population, had taken over 
from this more civilised people many of their religious and 
cultural institutions. Hinduism provides many ancient illus¬ 
trations of this phenomena. Even to-day it merges the foreign 
conqueror in itself. It digests its conquerors, so to say." [33] 

Mohenjo Daro has revealed another great archaeological 
truth, viz., the history of human art and achivement is cyclical, 
i.e., it shows a series of curves, of excellence and decadence alter¬ 
nating, an excellent urban civilisation, as at Mohenjo Daro, 
showing an art full of vigour, virility, symbolism and originality, 
followed by an age of decay, weakness and sentimentality, 
fundamentally different from the former after its contact with 
Aryan invaders from the north. This young human rac^ 
brought into the Indus valley a new civilisation, a nomadic, 
warlike and to a great extent religious t 3 ^e, with no artistic or 
solid monuments as those of Mohenjo Daro in any part of the 
valley. 

38. Press Interview times ol India,'' 16«3«193$. "The Craddle of the Aryaas.'* 
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Even at Mohenjo Daro itself, the civilization had ». double 
pha$e, with the top of the crest movii^ in one direction of 
highly symbolic art and the bottom of it in another dirertion, 
pointii^ out the great social differences between the civilised 
rulers and the barbaric subjects, between the art of the 
upper strata of a metal age and that of the lower strata of society 
with stone implements persisting still. 

PREHISTORIC PERIOD HI.—(A Dark Age). 

Centuries passed after the conflict of the old Indus Valley 
culture with the Aryan civilisation. But the influx of peoples 
continued from the Iran plateau into the Indus valley, so that 
when Darius the Great of Persia entered this land, he actually 
found it to be in the possession of a tribe of Sakas (Scythians) 
—Para-Sugdian, distinguishable from the pre-historic peoples, 
who occupied the valley before. 

The period between the Mohcnjo Daro civilisation and the 
first historical contact of Persia with the Indus Valley falls into 
the sea of obscurity, there being no monuments or other arch®- 
ological and literary evidence, to rely upon. The Iran plateau 
was also getting drier and drier. 

As hinted above, tradition [34] believes the race called 
" Tak’’ (Variants ‘‘Bina,” ‘‘Mina” or ‘‘Baniya”) to have 
mi^ated into Sind at a very early period. They seem to have 
emigrated from Scythia. ” Tod ej^ts the Taks to a high ai^ 
important rank among the tribes which emigrated from Scjdhia 
to India making them the same as the Talshak, Nagabansi or 
Serpent race, who acted a conspicuous part in the legendary 
annals of ancient India.”[35] Mr. E. Pococke admires them still 
more: ‘‘The ‘Tag’ is a renowned Rajput race.” [36] Later 
on, this tribe appears to have lost its individuality but ‘‘ thare 
are Taks among the Bhangis, who, though of spurious descent, 
have evidently preserved the name." 

flte JMs ttnd the Mods. 

Among other tribes, which have left their mark in Sind may 
be mentioned the Jats and the Meds, the two rival tribes as 
‘‘the oldest occupants of that province/'CST] Hht Mufmaht- 
says, ‘‘The Jats and the Meds are reputed to he 

---- - " ■' ' ! -’ - '*■■■ — !—r--:— 

34. ElUot and "History of India" LoiJdofl lSeTP. 503. 

39. Tod **Aniia)s ol KajEStban/* 1,1^. 53 
36. Pococke £. ''India in Greece/' P. 172. 

d; “^Piftory of India," 1367 Pj». 
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descendants of Ham the son of Noah, and they occupied the 
banlra of the Indtis, in the province of Sind. The Meds, who 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life, used to invade the terri¬ 
tories of the Jats, putting them to great distress, and competing 
them to take up their abode on the opposite side of the river; 
but suteequently, the Jats being accustomed to the um of boats, 
crossed over and defeated the Meds, taking several prisoners and 
plimdering their coimtry. 

“ At last these two tribes, seeing the inutility of protract¬ 
ing their contacts any longer, agreed to send a deputation to 
Duryodhana, the King of Hastinapur, begging him to nominate 
a King to rule over them. Duryodhana, accordingly nominated 
his sister Dassal (Duhsala), the wife of Jaradratha, who exer¬ 
cised the functions of government with great wisdom and mo¬ 
deration. The families and adherents of 30,COO Brahmans, who 
were collected from all parts of Industan, were sait by Duryo¬ 
dhana to her court, and from that time Sind became flourish¬ 
ing and populous and many cities were formed. The Jats and 
the Meds had separate tracts of land assigned to them and 
were governed by chiefs of their own election. 

"The queen and Jayadratha made [38] the city of 'Aska- 
land their capital, the same place apparently, which is called in 
a subsequent passage Askaland-usa, perhaps the Uchh of later 
times. 

"Jayadratha was killed in the fatal field of Thanesar, and 
his faithful wife ascended the funeral pile, after their reign had 
continued for more than twenty years. On the same field was 
extinguished the dynasty called after the name of Bharata, he 
being the most celebrated ancestor of Dhritarashtra, the father 
of Duryodhana and Kurus. On the transfer of the empire to the 
Pandavas, Yudhishthira conferred Sind upon Sanjwara, the son 
of Jayadratha and Dassal (Duhsala) and from him Hal was des¬ 
cended. As the Great War, in which these heroes enacted a 
conspicuous part, has been supposed, on astronomical grounds, 
to have taken place during the twelfth century b.c., we must 
a^ign an equal antiquity to their contemporaries, the Meds of 
Sind." 

iWlr Original Home. 

What the original homes of the Jats and the Meds were it 
is diflicult to ascertain. Many are the speculations advanced 

98. ^ P)?.ssb4. ^ ^ 
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by students of history regarding both the tribes. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that the Meds followed the Jats in their occupation 
of the valley. Here is one from Elliot and Dawson, again,' re¬ 
garding the Meds: " They may either have been transplanted 
to the banks of the Indus, when the Medo-Persian empire ex¬ 
tended so far to the eastward ; or they may have immigrated 
thither at some indefinitely early period ; or they may have 
sought an asylum there upon the occupation of their country 
by the Scythians; or during the persecution of the Magi, who 
constituted one of the six tribes of Mcdas, just as the Parsis 
did in Guzerat, at a later period and on similar occasion.” [39] 

HISTORIC PERIOD B.C. I.--(Persian Conquest 515 B.C.~ 
330 B.C.) 

Early Persian Contact. 

' As we approach the historic period of Sind before the 
Cluristian era, and consider the contact and influences of ancient 
Iran on the province, we gradually come upon solid ground. 
Even so, nothing can be said with certainty about the state of 
things before the conquest of the Punjab and Sind by Darius 
the Great in the 6th century b.c. The oldest source of inform¬ 
ation regarding this pre-Achaemenian age is the Zend-Avesta, 
the sacred boofo of the Parsees. Beyond this literary evidence, 
there is little help from archaeology, etc. to prove our state- 
ihents. Prof. A. V. W. Jackson [40] of the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, has tried to show in the “ Cambridge History of India ” 
how old Iran influenced Hindustan. Just as Kabul, Kurran, 
Gomal (Pomati) are referred to in the Rig Veda, Sarasbati 
(Av. & O. P. Harahvaiti), Sindhu (Av. Hindu, A. P. Hi(n)du), 
and Sapta Sindhu (Av. Hapta Hindu) are mentioned in Parses 
scriptures. The very names of the river ‘‘Indus” and the pro¬ 
vince of “Sind” have been derived from Avesta. One of 
the 16 regions and world geographical units, referred to in the 
VtindiAad, is this Hapta Hindu, created by the Zoroastrian deity 
Ahura Mazda (Vendidad Ch. I). In the same book there are 
shown the extreme ends of the Iranian world thus : ‘‘From the 
eastern Indus (India) to the Wesfem Indus ;India)” [41] or 
"An India in the west and an India in the east, ” as translated 
by Spiegel (Ref. Vend. 1.18. Meher Yasht X, 104 Yasna LVII,4» 


m. tbii. np, 525—sse. 

40. Cambridge History of India Bk. I, Pp. 322 S. 

41. Macdonell & Keitb ‘‘Vedic India," if, p. 424. 
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(Sarosh Yasht). Hindu Kush* (Av. Us Hindava) is also remem- 
Wed ;Yt. VIII, 32, Bund. XII 6, XIII 5, Zatsparam XXII 3); 
and a whole hymn is devoted to the breaking of the monsoon 
or its failure in the locality (Ref. Tishtar Yasht. Yasht VIII) 
Another Avestic reference to India and neighbouring countries 
is found in the Yasht XIX, wherein Bayana (Mt. Range) Seis- 
tan (Av. Zrayah KAsaoya) and the Helmund(Av. Haetumant) 
are given. All these show the close intimacy of the Avestan 
people with the Indus valley and its neighbourhood. 

Imbued with the pure Zoroastrian principles of life, the 
Iranian nation had already become the most dominant Asiatic 
race. They were a plateau people—struggling for food and 
water to be secured in fresh fields and for new pasture for their 
growing race. They were an intensely practical and truthful 
people. In search for wealth and power they sought the Indus 
valley no doubt. 

As time passed and the plateau of Iran came into greater 
prominence after the fall of Assyria, Babylonia and Chaldea, 
the limits of the great Persian empire of uplands were extend¬ 
ed further towards the east, covering the lower riverain tracts. 
Cyrus the Great (558 b.c. to 530 b.c.) and after him Cambysia 
are said to have held ‘ ‘dominions between the Jaxartes and the 
Indus.'’ (Ref. Commentary on Herodotus Vol. 1.1912 by How 
and Wells). But the credit of conquering and annexing the 
valley goes to Darius the Great, who also organised expeditions 
to investigate the navigability of the river and feasibility of 
coimecting India with Iran by sea. To Darius also the world 
owes the first-hand knowledge of the geographical, ethnological 
and political conditions of Hindustan, available through Hero¬ 
dotus. His O'vn words recorded on the rock of Behistan are 
{Herodotus, Translated by A. D. Godley Vol. II, Bk. 4, pg. 44.): 

B;^0ontion of the ladns. 

' But as to Asia, most of it was discovered by Darios. 
There; is a river Indus, in which so many crocodiles are found 
that only one river in the world has more. Darius, desiring to 
know where this Indus issues into the sea, sent ships manned by 
Scylax, a man of Caryanda, and others in whose word he trusted 
in 512 B.C.; these set out from the City Caspatyrus(Gandhara ?) 
and the Pactyic country, and sailed down the river tow'ards the 

• If Hindu Kush ih identifi^ aa Ua Hiadavo, then tber« is in this Yasht. a pointed 
tefereace to tlepre^Xeitiaxy Telbys Sea or at least a poitiiin of it ceverih; this land 
(vids) the Authors Csologkai jReUitt.cvA in Oruntal Liimtiurs Kahoa 
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east and the sunrise till they came to the sea; and voyaging 
over the sea westwards, they came in the thirtieth month to that 
place whence the Egyptian King sent the Phoenicians, afore 
mentioned, to send round Libya. After this circumnavigation 
Darius subdued the Indians and made use of this sea. Thu$ was 
it discovered that Asia, saving the parts towards the rising sun 
was in other respects like Libya.'" The great King thus secured 
the control of the whole river from the upper reaches to the sea. 

Condition in the East. 

"As far as India, Asia is an uninhabited land ; but thereafter 
all the east is desert, nor can any man say what kind of land is 
there.'*[42] There is also a mention made of the Indians them¬ 
selves : The Indians wore garments of Tree-wool (cotton) and 
carried bows of reed and iron tipped arrows of the same. Such 
was their equipment: they were appointed to march under the 
command of Pharnazathres, son of Artabates."[43] 

Oriental Wealth and Splendour. 

These were very great indeed.—**The Indians made up the 
twentieth province. These are more in number than any nation 
known to me, and they paid a greater tribute than any other 
province, namely three hundred and sixty talents of gold 
dust." [44] 

" Now if these Babylonian talents be reckoned in Euboic 
money, the sum is seen to be nine thousand eight hundred and 
eighty Euboic talents; and the gold coin being counted as 
thirteen times the value of the silver, the gold dust is found to 
be of the worth of four thousand six hundred and eighty Euboic 
talents. Therefore it is seen by adding together that Darius 
collected a yearly tribute of fourteen thousand five hundred 
and sixty talents. I take no account of figures less than ten[45]. 
This was Darius* revenue from Asia and a few parts of Libya. 
But as time went on we drew tribute also from the islands and 
the dwellers in Europe as far as Thessaly. The tribute is 
stored by the King in this fashion : he melts it down and pours 
it into earthen vessels; when the vessel is full, he breaks the 
earthenware away, and when he needs money, cuts off as much 
as will serve his purpose. [46] 


42. Herodotus (TransUted by A. D. Godley), Vol. II, Bk. IV, §40^ 

43. Ibid. Bk.VUie5. 

44. Ibid. Bk. Ill fS5 (Ret Raverty of Sind/' 311) 

43. Ibid. Bk. Ill §34. Also 
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"All this abundance of alluvial gold, whence the Indians 
send the aforesaid gold-dust to the King they win in such man¬ 
ner as I will show. All to the east of the Indian country is 
Sand ; among all men of whom hearsay gives us any clear know¬ 
ledge the Indians dwell farthest to the east and the sunrise of all 
the nations of Asia; for on the eastern side of India all is desert 
by reason of the sand. There are many Indian nations none 
speaking the same language; some of them are nomads, some 
not, some dwell in the river marshes and live on raw fish, which 
they catch from reed boats. Each boat is made of one single 
length between the joints of a reed. These Indians wear clothes 
of rushes; they mow and cut these from the river, then plait 
them crosswise like a mat, and put it on like a brassplate.’’[47] 

Life of oflier Indians. 

“ Other Indians, to the east of these, are nomads and eat 
raw flesh, they are called Padooi. It is said to be their custom 
that when any of their countryfolk, male or female, are sick, the 
man’s closest friends kill him, saying that they tore his flesh by 
the wasting of the disease; though he denies that he is sick, yet 
they will not believe him, but kill and eat him. When a womap 
is sick she is put to death like the men by the women who most 
consort with her. As for one that has come to old age, they 
sacrifice him and feast as his flesh ; but there are not many who 
come thereto, for all who fall sick are killed ere that.’’[48] 

'' There are other Indians ; again, who kill no living crea¬ 
ture, nor sow, nor are wont to have houses ; they eat grass and 
they have a grain growing naturally from the earth in its clay 
about the size of a miller-seed, which they gather with the clay 
and roast and eat. When any one of them falls sick be goes 
into the desert and lies there, none regarding whether he be sick 
or die.” [49] 

" These Indians of whom I speak have intercourse openly 
like cattle; they are all black skinned like the Ethiopians. Their 
genital seed too is not whitelike other men’s, but like the Ethio¬ 
pians black. These Indians dwell far away from the Persians 
sothwards and were no subject of King I)arius.”[^] 


47. ibu. rac.iufss. 
4«. tm. Bk.mia9. 
4». liU. Bk. llliluo. 
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ilflHVlal Chdd. 

" Other Indians dwell near the town of Caspaty^ ahd 
northward of the rest of India; these live like Bactriaris; they 
are of all Indians the most warlike, and it is they who are charg¬ 
ed with the getting of the gold; for in these parts all is desert by 
reason of the sand. There are found in this sandy deserts, ants 
not so big as dogs but bigger than foxes; the Persian king has 
some of these, which have been caught there. These ants make 
their dwellings underground, digging out the sand in the same 
maimer as do the ants in Greece, to which they are very like in 
shape, and the sand which they carry forth from the holes is full 
of gold. It is for this sand that the Indians set forth into the 
desert. They harness three camels apiece, a male led camel on 
either side to help in draught, and a female in the middle of the 
man himself rides on the female, careful that when harnessed 
she has been taken away from as young an oflspring as may be. 
Their camels are as swift as horses, as much better able to bear 
burdens besides.” [51] 

Thus and with teams so harnessed the Indians ride after 
the gold using all diligence that they shall be about the business 
of taking it when the heat is greatest, for the ants are then out 
of sight underground. 

*' Now in these parts the sun is hottest in the morning, not 
as midday as elsewhere, but from sunrise to the hour of market 
closing. Through these hours it is hotter by much than in 
Hellas at noon. So that men are said to sprinkle themselves 
with water at this time. At midday the sim’s heat is well nigh 
the same in India and elsewhere, As it grows to afternoon, the 
sun of India has the power of the morning sun in other lands ; 
with its sinking the day becomes ever cooler, till at sunset, it is 
exceednigly cold.” [52] 

*' So when the Indians came to the place with their sacks, 
they fill these with the sand and ride away back with all the 
speed ; for, as the Persians say, the ants forthwith scent them 
out and give chase, being it would seem, so much swifter than 
all other creatures that if the Indians made not haste on their 
way while the ants are mustering, not one of them would escape. 
So they loose the male trace-camels that they lead, one at a 
time (these being slowa: than the females) the males never tire, 
for they remember the young that they have kft, suuh iit the 
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tale. Most of the gold (say the Persians) is got in this way hy 
the Indians ; there is some besides that they dig from mines in 
their country, but it is less abundant/'[53] 

Much of the description given above suits the Lower Indus 
valley, its surroundings, its climate, peoples etc. 

Cd&quest of Sind by Darius* 

Prof. E. Herzfeld's discovery in 1928 of a '*New Inscription 
from Hamadan " gives solid support to this literaiy evidence 
we have brought forth. He found a gold and a silver tablet 
(both identical) of Darius the Great, inscribed in his usual trilin¬ 
gual style—the old Persian, Elam and Babylonian and dated 
520 B c,—515 B.c. The words as translated are : [54] 

Darius the great King, the king of kings, the king of coun¬ 
tries, the son of Vishtaspa the King: Thus saith Darius the 
King : This is the empire that I possess from the Saka, who are 
beyond Sugd as far as the Kush,/row the Hindu as far as Sparda, 
which Ahura Mazda has granted unto me, who is the greatest of 
Gods. May Ahura Mazda protect me and my house" ! The 
utmost limits of the Empire are herein recorded by Darius in 
this one of his latest inscriptions : " From the N. E. the Saka 
(Scythia) to S. W. the Kush or Ethiopia and from S. E. the 
Hindu or Sind to N. W. Sparda, the satrapy of Sardis." In the 
Behistan inscription referred to above and dated 519 b.c. there 
were only two Indian nations mentioned viz,, Gandara and 
Thatagush, but the Hindu (Sindhi) was missing. The foundation 
inscription of the terrace of Persepolis also gives "Hindu" but 
not yet the European Scyths, and so, if the conquest of Sind and 
the expedition of Egypt are linked together, it could only be 
possible after the exploration of the Indus by Skylax and the 
opening of the Suez canal by Darius that this Hamadan inscrip¬ 
tion Was recorded between 518 B.c. to 515 b.c. The sculptures 
of Indians on the rocks show that " they are naked, hut for a 
loin cloth and a sort of turban on their heads and their weapon 
is a loi^, broad sword hanging by a strap from the shoulder,"— 
quite a suitable picture of natives of tropical lowlands of India 
and not of the Punjab or the Iran plateau.♦ 

* -AJter Darius the Great, Xerxex his son (486 b.c. —465 b:c.) 
continued his interest in this Sind satrapy. Xerxes is^aid to 

53. md, Bk. lH§iOS. 

54. Mem. Atch. Sot. Ind. No. 34 P. 1-^3. (Translated by Dr. J, M. nn^rala^. 

♦ Ref. Dr. J. M. Unwala*8 paper in tke of thi . 
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have sent an Indian contingent, consisting of infantry and 
cavahy for the invasion of Greece, tinder the leadership of 
Phamazathres, son of Artabates. " The Indians wore garm^ts 
of three wool (cotton) and carried bows of reed and iron tipped 
arrows of the same." [55]. 

They ‘‘were armed in like manner as their foot: they rode 
swift horses and they drove chariots drawn by horses and wild 
asses."[56] 

There is mention made of this satrapy in the new stone 
tablets, discovered early this year in a room of Xerxes’ army 
gamson east of the Great Palace Terrace of Persepolis, by Dr. 
Erich Schmidt, Field Director of the Oriental Institute, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. The inscription says [57] that Xerxes’ empire, 
the greatest the world had then seen, extended north-east to the 
region north east of modem Afghanistan, south-west through 
ancient Kush to the borders of modem Ethiopia; south-east 
to the River Indus in North-Western India, and north-west 
through most of Asia Minor. The probable period of the ins¬ 
cription is, therefore, 485 B.c. to 4^ b.c. 

The Iranian power in Sind lasted for over a hundred years. 
Indiein troops consisting of elephants were called for at Arbela 
by Darius III. That was the last the historians have heard 
at>out the great Achsemenian Kings of Ancient Persia so fM 
as the Indus valley is concerned. It was the time when Asia 
dominated Europe. 

HISTORIC PERIOD B.C. H. (The Greeks. 826 B.C. to 180 B.O.) 

The Greeks soon followed in the footsteps of the Persians. 
As it was for the first time that an organised European attack 
was made on the valley of Sind, it would be well to dtoess a 
little and ascertain the geographical factors, which made such 
an invasion a success, which it was. 

During the previous century great struggle was going on 
for supremacy in the east and the west between the Greeks mid 
the Persians. A \^st empire extending from the ^pan sfea, 
including Egypt, to the Indus river as a natural boundary, had 
b^n steadily built up by Darius and his successore. ^ Iwd as 
well as by sea—^thanks to the exploration of Darius’s geograph- 

55. Herodotus (tnuisiated by Godlcy) V<d. U, Bk. VII $65. 

56. IM. i86,|lS7. 

57. nhittnte4 IahSob New*, 22-2^1936 P, 525, 
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ers,—power had grown, they had amassed untold wealth 
from abroad, called for tributes from no less than 25 satrapies, 
both in gold and grain, and above all, organised a system of 
government, which won the praise of even their enemies in 
Greece. Peace and prosperity led them to do constructive 
works of art, architecture, etc. Even the gold coin—^Daric— 
was first struck by the Great King. That was the time element 
in the development of history before Alexander. But what 
were the geographical circumstances which gave victory and 
control of territories at one time to the Persians and at an¬ 
other to the Greeks ? In other words what were the specific 
Persian and Greek circumstances for their rise and fall ? 

So far as the Persians were concerned, they were a race of 
the uplands of the Iran plateau, a large part of which Was a semi- 
desert grassland. Although all the people of the Persian em¬ 
pire were not of one class, they had all a superior and single 
Iranian culture, under which they came ever since the birth of 
the Prophet Zoroaster. To them all, his religion was a religion 
of righteousness and hope, of good thought, word and deed; 
work was its own reward in this world and the next, and cultiva¬ 
tion was only next to godliness. Such a religion could but pro¬ 
duce a virile race, and as the food resources of their land were 
limited, they always were in search of lowlands for grain. 
Hence the conquest by Persia of the Indus valley on the one 
side and Iraq and Asia Minor on the other. The desert land of 
the Thar in the east and of the Sahara in the west only put a 
stop to Persia's progress, but the genius of Cyrus and his son, 
Darius the Great, sought other means. The Persians excelled in 
horsemanship and herds of horses of good breed descended the 
plateau from time to time in search of new territories, fresh 
resources and opportunities and alien battlefields. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, were a maritime race. Mas¬ 
ters of the many mining territories in their own hilly country, 
of the large number of city states, of the islands of the Asiatic 
fringe inhabited as colonies, and of the Mediterranean waters, 
the Greeks came into direct conflict with the Persians^ As 
the Persians were once aggressive and sought the mastery of 
the Nile V^ley as well as the Ionian islands, an opporttmity 
presented itself to Alexander to follow in the footsteps of the 
l^ersians and conquer the whole empire which th<^y once possess¬ 
ed. They had gained much geographical knowledge from the 
Persi^ pioneers. They were a sturdy race of culture and good 
physique, n:ffiibitito loyalty to ^ Head and posse^hsg a 
fighting ^irit all tfiek own. When the Empire of Persia 1:^ 
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came unwieldly and difficult to rule from the central place 
owing to various geographical obstacles, the control passed on 
to their Greek rivals. They pushed the Greek frontiers forward 
into Asia Minor, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Iran and were ready 
to pass through the Khaibar Pass into the valley of the Indus, 
even as far as Darius had penetrated. Alexander's course lay 
along the Indus and the Punjab rivers and he established new 
military stations at convenient points, such as the confluences 
of the rivers. His plan was **to take the most easterly waters 
of the Indus as far as the ocean and return by sea to Babylon." 
Alexander always kept separate contingents, which were occa¬ 
sionally reunited. This time he organised a fleet of a thousand 
ships with a mixture of people, Greeks, Phoenicians, Cyprists, 
Egyptians, Macedonians, Persians and lastly Indians and placed 
it in charge of Nearchus. He himself took command of the 
second division, having a flanking movement. But in the 
navigation of the Indus river he took a personal interest and 
obtained much geographical knowledge. 

Geographical Information from the Voyage of Nearchus. 

From a study of the geographical information given in the 
Voyage of NearchtiSy it is easy to understand that the geogra¬ 
phical conditions of Sind were different from those existing to¬ 
day. A map has been prepared to show the probable routes 
taken by Alexander, the course of the Indus and its side branch¬ 
es, the probable position of Patala and the coast line. The 
chief cities appear to have been established on stable ground 
by the natives. Alexander's own city of Patala and his two 
ports have disappeared owing to the hydrographical changes, 
which have taken place in the region. 

On entering the present limits of Sind, Alexander found the 
province in possession of three or four independent tribal 
rulers ; ‘*The Sogdi were at Behkar (Bukkur), Musikanus at 
Sewee Oxykanus on the west of Sewee at the foot of the Moun¬ 
tains and Sambus on that range of mountains called Lukhy, 
which extends from the great western range and approaches 
the Indus at Sewee." [58] 

These principalities nearly corresponded to the natural 
regions. It has been well remarked that a classical river such 
as the Indus has no ancient sites in existence on its banks to¬ 
day, except ** Bekkar in Moultan’*' and Sewee in Tatta."' The 

•The boundaries of Sind were not limited to those existing at present. They were 
evidently extended as far as Moultan at the time of the Greek invasion. 

58. Vincent William D. "Voyage of Nearchus, From the Indus to the Eisp^ates/' 
l^ondop 1797, Fp, 122—128, i 
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appearance of the parts' intervening between these two chief 
places was thought to be monotonous/' The Indus rolls down 
from the confluence of the Chen-ab or Akesines to Tatta four 
hundred milesf in one channel with hardly a single point to 
characterise one part of its course from another, except the 
island of Bekkar."[59] 

The author considers the Binagara of Ptolemy to be the 
same as Behkar on account of its central position and this also 
to be a most populous city in Sind in those days. As no great 
ports on the sea coast have been mentioned, it seems the people 
Were not keen on sea navigation. Parts of Sind were desert 
land : “ The country between the Sogdi and the territory of the 
Musikanus resembled a desert. The maps give us upwards of 
80 miles—a desert subject in summer to the Simoon or suffo¬ 
cating wind." [60]. The term desert, however is qualified, be 
cause it has been stated that '‘the Indus changes its course, 
inclining some yards to the east and in others to the west and 
that it is not so absolutely desert but that there are villages of 
herdsmen who change their habitation with the stream/' [61] 

Alexander found the land near Behkar to be the '‘richest in 
this part of India and the city so commodiously situated that 
he determined to erect a citadel here and leave a sufficient gar¬ 
rison for its support/'[62] 

In regard to the hilly tracts (of Oxykanus and Sambus) it 
is stated that “These were inhabited by mountain tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Musikanus and in hostility with that prince, 
as all the inhabitants of mountains constantly are with their 
neighbours in the plains." These mountains “afford security 
to tribes of plunderers," [63] the reason being that their coim- 
try was covered with hard rock, black and barren except the 
few fertile valleys where domestic animals, such as the horse, 
are bred amd supplied to Sind. For food they usually plundered 
the fields and farms of the Indus valley. 

Patala represented the delta all the time. It meant a 
region below or hell " in a bad sense, but “a country watered 
by the Indus in the lower part of its course " in a good sense. 
''Heat, burning sand and wan+ of rain," characterised th^s 
region.[64] According to Ptolemy's map, there were seven 

hundred miles (Oe 1 a Rochdk). 

60. Ibid. Pp. 120—122. 

60. Ibid. F. 129. 
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mouths of the river and the extent between the two outer 
branches was 1800 stadia (Arrian), which are equivalent to 113 
English miles (d'Auville). No definite measurements of the 
other two sides of the delta are known. But according to W. 
Vincent, the westernmost branch was considered to be 144 
miles, while the easternmost to be 170 miles. [65] With these 
measurements of the two sides of the delta, it is not possible 
to construct a map of Sind and to fit Patala at the head of the 
delta. They would carry it to a much higher latitude than we 
would naturally expect. But if the statement made by One- 
sikritus viz “ the delta formed an equilateral triangle " with 
the base equal to the distance between the two extreme mouths 
of the river, the situation of Patala would be about 25 miles 
E. of modern Hyderabad and on one of the old branches of the 
Indus coincident with the Phuleli. The Sea then lay about 
30 miles within the present coast line. The eastern branch 
Was found better than the former branch for the purposes of 
navigation, perhaps due to the absence of rapids or giratory 
motions in it. At the end of this eastern branch there was a 
“lake or bay, which was of great extent and received its 
supplies from other waters in the adjacent tract. But as we 
know that the Indus receives no tributary of streams after it 
passes Behkar, we must conclude that these waters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood can be no other than the different channels, which’ 
branch from the main river and intersect the Delta in different 
directions. This lake is evidently no more than a bay into which 
the eastern branch falls and must be searched for in vain, at 
the distance of twenty centuries, considering the nature of the 
river and the accumulations of its mouth. It is described by 
Arrian as very extensive and abounding in all the species of 
fish, which are common to the neighbouring sea.“[^] 

At first Alexander navigated the western branch af the 
Indus and came to the sea near the western mouth of the river. 
Here he found the tide as Well as the sea very rough due to the 
monsoon winds perhaps, unlike the Mediterranean sea. Which is 
comparatively calm. Returning to Patala, he explored ^ the- 
eastern branch and found the lake, on Whose shore he con^iiict*' 
ed more docks and quays. Proceeding from there, he reAchw 
the extremity of the e^lstem branch of the Indus. At both^tM 
extremities, the Greek General established ports. 


65. IlHd. P. 144. 

66 . IM. 
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Major General Haig[67], who has made a special study of the 
Delta« considers the western branch to be the Kalri, Gharo 
stream which silted up long ago, Patala to be situated about 
35 miles south-east of present Hyderabad, the eastern branch 
to be some channel running into the Puran and the Rann of 
Cutch itself to be a portion of the lake, which Alexander came 
across before reaching the eastern mouth, the Kori. These 
seem to be probabilities, but the question of hydrographic 
changes, which have taken place in Sind, will be dealt with in 
a separate chapter. Suffice it to say, that vast geo‘graphical 
changes have taken place and are still taking place in the 
deltaic region and, therefore, it is extremely difficult to locate 
everything on a modern map. 

According to other Greek writers, Alexander and his men 
Were also greatly struck with the large river, the monsoons, the 
fertility of the land, its fauna and flora, which included huge 
animals such as elephants, pythons, tigers, etc., and curious 
plants and trees, such as the banyan, the vegetable wool, 
cotton, etc.[68] 

The tract between the two extreme branches of the Indus 
was not quite barren and uninhabitable. The lower part of 
the Delta is intersected by a variety of channels, which, it is 
imjwssible to specify; it is without wood and abdunds in camels 
the upper part near Tatta was fertile in the best rice and other 
produce of importance, while the country has any commerce 
and cultivation being probably in a higher state at the time 
the Macedonians visited the country, the support of three gar¬ 
risons for its protection was neither superfluous or oppres¬ 
sive.'' [69] 

Alffiander’s Commercial Plans. 

That the objects of Alexander in conquering Sind were not 
only political but also commercial can be seen from the facts 
that, considering the Indus to be ‘The eastern frontier of his 
empire," he built the city of Patala at the head of the delta 
(probable situation shown on the xnap) and planned two new 
ports with naval yards and docks, at the east and at the west 
mouths (The English charts show Lari Bandar as the extreme 
point in the west and Bandar Lari for that in the east, Cuten 
West and Cutch east) [70] He himself navigated the two main 

67. Haig ICajor Gen. M. R. Indus Delta Country/* London 1894 Pp. 8—^23. 

68. BawHnsonH. G.^'Intorcoum between India and the Western World/,' 1916 
F • 44. 
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branches of the river successfully and even '"explored the 
desert on both sides to find water and sink wells.** [71] Before 
he entered the lower Indus basin, he had also established other 
ports at critical points in the upper Basfin with the same 
object of commerce to pass up and down the river, e,g, Oxy- 
drakoe ^Uchh) at the confluence of the Indus and the Akesines. 
Thus, '^everywhere his quick eye seized the points subservient 
to the realisation of that image which fired his imagination— 
the Indus a great highway of the world's traffic with a chain of 
flourishing semi-Greek mercantile cities.**[72] The whole ex¬ 
pedition of Alexander was a success. He and his men were 
greatly struck with the sight of the magnificent river, lake, 
sea, crops, animals and plants, never to be found in Greece. 

Return Journey. 

At length leaving the navy in charge of Nearchus at Patala 
with instructions for him to explore the possibilities of a sea 
route from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, Alexander left his 
Indian possessions for his return journey through the western 
highlands, Gedrosia, and the Iran plateau via Makran. 

Nearchus was to sail down the western branch of the Indus, 
as the eastern one was in dangerous hold of pirates. On reaching 
the coast, he found the current of the monsoon very strong. This 
natural obstacle, as also a mutiny among his men caused de¬ 
tention on the Sind coast and Nearchus was driven to Krokala 
(or Alexander's Haven), where the monsoon current detained 
the navy for three Weeks more. At last, progress was resumed 
and Nearchus anchored off Ahwaz on the Karun river, after 
some 30 months' journey, in 325 b.c. 

A section of the army was ordered by Alexander to march 
through the Boian Pass to Susa via Kandahar. For some dis¬ 
tance, Alexander himself marched along the Makran coast, a 
course parallel to that of the navy; but later on he was driven 
inland ^ong a longitudinal valley, in which his troops suffered 
terribly through heat and thirst. 

Alexiuider’s Achievements. 

Thus he achieved:— 

(1) Occupation of the entire Indus valley 

71. IM. P.146. 
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(2) Establishment of three new cities in the upper valley 
and one new city (Patala) at the head of the delta and fortifying 
old ones 

(3) Planning two new ports at the eastern and western 

mouths , . r 

^4) Unification of upper and lower Basins politically for 

a time. 

(5) Increasing commercial activities between the east and 
the west via the Persian Gulf. 

(6) Hellenisation of conquered lands with art, sculpture, 
coinage, etc. 

(7) Establishment of the Satrapy of Sind under Pithon, 

The results of the geographical survey included the re¬ 
discovery of three routes round the countries conquered viz 
(1) the first entry route via the Khaiber Pass, (2) Sind—^Seistan 
(Persia) via the Mula-Bolan Passes, (3) Sea route ^Makran— 
Persian Coast). The hardships of the journey were the least 
in territories already surveyed by the Persian forerunners and 
the greatest in those of which the geographical knowledge Was 
insufficient, as in Gedrosia. Scancity of food and Water in 
some places, opposition of savage folk, extremes of heat and 
cold etc. were some of them. 

The exploration of the Indus Valley Was the beginning 
of a new era in the history of Greek geography, and We canj^ot 
help wondering what might have been the result, had Alexander 
lived to carry out his far-reaching schemes. Would the Indus 
valley have become the centre of Hellenistic culture as Eg5rpt 
and Syria became, where the civilisation of East and West 
blended to form new products ? The question was destined 
never to be solved.''[73] 

Social and commercial intercourse between Sind and the 
Western world continued during the days of the Roman Empire. 
The Greek establishments and settlements remained intact or 
were improved upon, and served the world as long as possible, 
"The first of these is the harbour, called by the Greeks Bar- 
barikon, whatever the Indian name may have been. It was on 
the middle mouth of the Indus and the cargoes were disem¬ 
barked here and sent in boats to Minnagara, the Capital of Sind. 
This was probably Patala. It was called Min-Nagara (City of the 
Min or S^a), as Sind was then in the possession of Parthian 
Princes, who were always driving one another out. The^ 

"lutercourse between India and the Weetarn WorkL*^ WIA 
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Wei*e, no (ibnibt, the Indo-Persians, who had been thrhed but of 
the Ptnijab by the Kushans. When our author found them, the 
dynasty had evidently already relapsed into anarchy. The 
writer correctly notes that the natives called the Indus Sindhus 
(Sindhu). The exports of Sind (which had not been eclipsed by 
the southern ports) were costus (Sk. Kushta, Sdnssurea lappa) 
,a.n aromatic plant from Kashmir, used for perfumes, lycium or 
berberry, a cosirietic fashionable in Rome; nard (citrohella), 
gems, indigo skins, and costly silk from China. Silk was de¬ 
stined to become an immensely important article of com¬ 
merce.'*[74] Cotton was also one of the exported articles. 

Greco-Roman influences passed on in later centuries to 
other parts of India as well. In coinage, sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, drama, etc., no doubt these Were felt. At the same time 
Oriental literature, philosophy and even astronomy affected the 
Western world. [75]. 

HISTOBIC PERIOD B.C. Dl. (Post-AIexandrlan Period.) 

After the death of Alexander, Greek influence in the east 
continued for well-nigh two centuries. Not strong was the hold 
of the Greek Empire on the conquered tertitories. The Persian 
system of Government by Satraps was followed and the terri¬ 
tories Were partitioned. Silencus Kicateil—320 B.c. who gov- 
bthed the Indian satrapies made them over to Chandragupta 
(Smidacottus?), who ruled from Pataliputra through the illus- 
tfidiis Aspka, but the influence of these distant Buddhist rulers 
co^d not be felt to a great extent and for long in Sind. On the 
close of the Mauryan dynasty in 231 b.c., a sort of semi-Greek 
rule, the Bactrian, set in; until at last the Sakas (Indo Scythians) 
broke down their power once for all in 130 b.c. Once again the 
country came into the hands of the early native settlers, among 
Whom the Jats and the Meds occupied a prominent place. They 
have been already referred to above. 

For a time again the history of Sind runs parallel to that of 
Persia. " The movements of the Sakas and allied nomad tribes 
were closely connected with the development of the Parthian 
or Persian power under the Arsakidan (Ashkonian ?) kin^. 
USthradates I, a very able monarch (C. 171 to 136 B.C.) 
iit^as for many years the conterriporary of Eukratides, King of 
Bactria, succeeded in extending his dottiinions so vddely tliSt 
l^ower Was felt as far as the Indiis, and probably even to 

-r"' ”—— ---^-—---'T-r-r - I . t ; hm .. . 
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east of that river. 1 see no reason for donating the birth of 
the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent to the defeat 
of the General of Demetrios and the occupation of Babylon, 
Mithradates I annexed to his dominions the territory of all the 
nations between the Indus and the Hydaspes or Jhelam river. 
The chiefs of Taxila and Mathura would not have assumed the 
purely Persian title of Satrap. If they had not regarded them¬ 
selves as subordinates of the Persian or Parthian sovereign and 
the close relations between the Parthian monarchy and the 
Indian borderland at his period are demonstrated by the ap¬ 
pearance for a long time to princes of Parthian origin, who now 
enter on the scene." [76] Under these conditions, a great move¬ 
ment of population was bound to take place between Iran and 
the Indus valley. Kanishka, the last Indo-Parthian ruler of 
Sind, had a prolonged association with our province, as a large 
number of his coins are found in it. 

“ His dominions included Upper Sind, and his high reputa¬ 
tion as a conqueror suggests the probability that he extended 
his power to the mouths of the Indus, and swept away, if they 
still existed, the pretty Parthian princes Who still ruled that 
region in the first centmry after Qurist, but are heard of no more 
afterwards." [77j * 

OEOOBAPHICAI. VALUE OF SIMD-Ooneliisioii. 

Thus it can be seen how the Indus valley had a great ged- 
graphical value throughout all these periods of time, how 
through the few but free mountain passes came periodic, though 
long—delayed attacks of conquerors,—the Indus Valley people, 
Indian Aryans, Iranian Aryans, Greeks, Scythians and others,— 
bow the frontier lay undefended by any civilised or organised 
force from the natives, who did not trouble about it, and how 
the upper Indus valley ajSected the lower and deltaic r^on 
politically, socially and economically to some extent. 

Life in the lower Indus valley Was, to a certain extent un¬ 
safe, unstable and unsteady—the physical environments helped 
to make it so. It had a centrifiigal population, settlers were not 
settled, when either the changing river or a foreign aggressor 
upset them. There was a re-sorting of tribes and races, escaping 
from aggressions or political crises, religious bigotry or even un- 
^voumble climatic conditions. Therefore, Sind’s political firon- 
tiem dscil^ted, rulers changed hands and capital towns shift^^ 
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as the Indus waters or the desert sands do shift from fdace to 
place. Even at the time of the Persian invasion tibie desert 
approached the''Indus valley on its eastern side and desicca¬ 
tion had already b^im even cjn the borders of Sind. 

However, the valley itself, owing to its fertile soil and plenty 
of river water in a comparatively dry region all round, no doubt 
harboured settlements. But except the two ancient towns of 
Behkar and Sehvan, there arc few natural strongholds and ves¬ 
tiges left of the previous conquests in Sind. While people from 
the dry and hot Iran plateau could sustain themselves well in 
the burning land, conquerors from cooler regions such as the 
Greeks, covdd have no foothold in it and they either left it or 
moved on to cooler and more habitable parts of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain and the Deccan. 

The open character of the valley allowed free movements, 
though, on account of some scattered desert tracts amidst 
fertile fields, they were restricted here and there. Thus, while 
the colonisation of foreigners was easy and they could take na¬ 
tive wives, there being no religious restriction thereto, the bulk 
of the people lived a quiet, peaceful life in their fields. There 
were no castes and few creeds, thus allowing facilities for the 
unification of peoples who happened to live in Sind. There 
were, likewise, ris^ of evils from foreigners as well. Though 
communication was defective and journeys were slow and 
tedious, nevertheless as a habitable area, it had a close telation 
between its physical regions and cultural regions. It gave 
facilities for internationalism and inter-communication. Much 
of its history is conjectural but the salient eVents, related 
above, support our statement that Sind has played its part 
worthiK in the ultimate unification of human races. Hcw far 
this is true with regard to the later historical periods reinaihl 
now io be seeh* 
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RELICS OF GENL. SIR CHARLES NAPIER. G.C.B. 

[With two illustration^). 

The Sind Historical Society, Karachi, is thankful to Col. 
G. F. Wingfield-Stratford, M.C., Queen's Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, Karachi, for two photographs of relices of Sir 
Charles Napier. These have been reproduced in this number 
of the Society's Journal. The particulars concerning them are 
as follows : 

This belt belonged to General Sir Charles Napier, g.c.b., 
who commanded the 50th Regt. at the Battle of Corunna, 
was presented to the Officers 1st Bn. The Queen's Own Royal 
West Kent Regt. by his daughter Mrs. W. Napier in 1905, 

(2) This gourd which belonged to General Sir Charles Napier, 
G.C.B., who commanded the 50th Regt. at the Battle of Corunna 
was presented to the Officers 1st Bn. Tlie Queen's Own Royal 
West Kent Regt. by his daughter, Mrs. W. Napier in 1905, 

The Gourd is marked in ink :— 

''Major Napier, 50th Regt. 1810." 

"Lt. Col. Napier, 102nd Regt. 

'Xt. Col, Napier, 102nd Regt. America, 1813, 



THREE ANCIENT TRAVELLERS IN SIND. 

ByN. M. Billimoria 

{Read before the Sind Historical Society on 2Zrd August 1936). 

There are four sources from which the early history of 
India may be written. The first is tradition, chiefly as lecorded 
in nativ<' literature. The second consists of those writings of 
foreign travellers and historians which contain observations on 
Indian subjects ; the third is the evidence of archaeology— 
monumental, epigraphic, or numismatic. The fourth, the works 
of native contemporary literature which deal especially with 
liistorical subjects. 

The stream of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims continued for 
.S(^veral ami uri( s to visit India ; this they regarded as their Holy 
Land. The one among them was Fa-hein ; he started on his 
travels in A. I). 399 and returned to China fifteen years later. 

But the first of a long series of Chinese historians, is Ssu-ma- 
Chien, the Herodotus of China, completed his work in B. C. 100. 
His writing throw much light upon the early annals of India. 
The illustrious Hiuen Tsang, the prince of Pilgrims, deserves 
a special notice. His travels are described in a work named 
"records of the western world"; this has been translated into 
French, English and German ; the travels extended from 629 to 
645 A. D. and covered nearly the whole of India, except the 
extreme south. Vincent A. Smith in his "Early History of India" 
says "His book is a treasure house of accurate information, indis¬ 
pensable to every student of Indian history and has done more 
than any arcliaeological discovery to render possible the remark¬ 
able resuscitation of lost Indian history which has been rece ntly 
effected. Although the chief historical value of Hiuen-Tsang s 
work consists in its contemporary description of political, religi¬ 
ous and social institutions the pilgrim has increased the debt of 
gratitude due to his memory by recording a considerable mass 
of ancient tradition, which would have been lost but for his care 
to preserve it." M. Chavannes has published a version of a 
work by I-tsing, which gives an account of no less than sixty 
Chines Buddhist pilgrims who visited India in the latter half of 
the seventh century. 

In the present paper you will find nothing new or original. 

I have collected the materials from several books, so that a 
student if he wishes to know about any of these three travellers 
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General Haig in his "'Indus Delta Country'" writes "Hiucn 
Tsang’s Sindh, in fact, is not the Sindh of any period known to 
history, and his description of it is wholly irniconeilablc with 
facts which we gather from the contemporary liistory embo¬ 
died in the "Tarikh-Hind-Wa-Sind." He thinks that Jiilien s 
Sintu country must have included the Salt Range and that its 
capital must be looked for somewhere in Derajat. 

I will now try to locate some of the places mentioned above. 

Jajhoti ,—^This capital was visited by Ibn Batuta in A. D. 
1335. The province corresponds with the modern district of 
Bundelkhand. 

From Jajhoti the Chinese pilgrim procee¬ 
ded to the north for 9C0 li or 14o miles, to Maheshwarapura, the 
king ol which was also Brahmin. Cunningham thinks that as 
the northern direction would bring us to the neighbourhood 
of Kanoj, he concludes there is some mistake in the bearing. 
He proposes to read 15() miles to the south, where the old town 
of Mandala stands. This was the original capital of the coun¬ 
try on the Upper Narbada, which was afterwards supplanted 
by Tripuri, six miles from Jabalpur. 

Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India assigns 
Pi-chen-pO“pu-lo to Alor which was the capital of Sind in the 7ih 
century. The pilgrim places the capital to the West of the Indus, 
whereas the present ruins of Alor are to the east of the river. 
The Indus formerly flowed to the east of Alor, and the change in 
the course did not take place until the reign of Raja Daliir about 
5u years after the pilgrim's visit. The desertion of Alor by the 
Indus is attributed to the wickedness of Dahir; but all the rivers 
of thePun jab which flow from north to south are gradually chang¬ 
ing their course towards the west ; this is the natural result of the 
earth's continued revolution from west to east, which gives their 
waters a permanent bias towards the western banks. The 
original course of the Indus was to the east of the Alor range of 
hilk; but as the waters gradually worked their ways to the west, 
they at last had turned the northern end of the range at Rori, 
and cut a passage for themselves through the gap in the lime¬ 
stone rocl^ between Rori and Bakhar, Dahir came into power in 
A. 1). 680, and the change is assigned in Dahir's reign ; Mahomed 
Kasim came to Sind in 711 A. D. he had to cross the Indus to 
reach Alor; it is certain that the river was permanently fixed in 
its present channel before his arrival, i.e., A. D. 711. Cun¬ 
ningham has the following note: AU streams that flow from the 
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1, Hiuen Tsang, 2, Ibnu Batuta, and 3, Sidi Ali Reis, instead of 
wading through several books, his purpose would be partly 
served if he refers to this paper. 

ON YUAN CHWANG. 

The Chinese pilgrim/s name is written in several ways. I 
have followed the six'lling and name adopted by Thomas 
Watters in his book published in the Oriental Translation Fund 
Series. 

The family of Chen Hui was a large one and Yuan Chwang 
was the youngest of four sons. He received his early education 
from his father with his brothers. The second son of the family 
entered the Buddhist church, and our hero smitten with the love 
of the strange religion followed his brother to the various monas¬ 
teries at which the latter lived. Then he resolved also to become 
a Buddhist monk. At the age of 2(: he was ordained but he con¬ 
tinued to wander about and did not like to remain in China, 
and set out in 629 A. D. on his long pilgrimage, secretly. 
After 16 y( ars absence he returned to China, and never in the 
history of that country did Buddhist monk receive such a joyous 
ovation as that with which the pilgrim was welcomed. The 
Emperor and his court, the officials and merchants and all the 
people made holiday. 

He left China in September 629 A. D. and arrived in India in 
630 same month ; from October 630 to July 644 he remained in 
India ; and returned to China in April 645. 

Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India gives the 
following chronology of Yuan Chwang's travel in India : 

A.D. 641. January 1st, Garjara. 

February 20tb Ujain. 

March 20th Jajhoti. 

April 5th Maheshwarapura. 

May 15th Returns to Surashtra. 

Juno 20th Udumbara or Kachh. 

July 20th Langala or Baluchistan. 

August 13th Pitasila or Pattala, 

August 20th Avanda or Brahmanabad. 

September 1st Sindh, Capital Alor. Halt 20 days. 

October lOth, Multan. 
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According to the memoirs, the route was as follows : 

A. D. 641, April 5th, Maheshwarapura; June 1st, Sindh; 
July 10, Multan. 

In the measure of distance, the traveller mentions: It, 
which is equal to one-sixth of a mile ; 400 li equal to 66 miles. 

The Records proceed to state that the pilgrims went back 
from MahesWarapura to Guchala and from that proceeded north 
again through a wild rugged region for 1900 li and crossing the 
Sin-tu (Sindh) river reached the country with the same name. 
Yuan-chwang decribes Sindh as b<ung 7000 li in circuit and its 
capital Pi-shan-po-lo by name, as above 30 li in circuit. The 
products of the country wore millet and Wheat, gold, silver, and 
it had oxen and sheep, and drome darics, and mules ; it yielded 
also various kinds of salt, red, while and black, and a white rock 
salt. People of various countries used the salt as medicine. The 
inhabitants were quick-tempered but upright, quarrelsome and 
vituperative, and of superficial learning ; they Were thorough 
believers in Buddhism. There were several hundreds of mona¬ 
steries and over 10,000 brethren all of the Hinayanist Sammatya 
school. Most of these were indolent worthless persons ; of the 
superior brethren who, leading lonely seclusion lives, never re ¬ 
laxed in perseverance, many attained arhatship. There wen^ 
over 30 Deva-tcmples and the various sectaries lived any how. 
The King was of the Sudra caste, was a sincere man and believer 
in Buddhism. Buddha had travelled in Sindh and Asoka had 
erected several topes as memorials of his visit. Vincent A. Smi^Ii 
in his Early History of India, p. 199, wiites in a note ‘The tra¬ 
dition may be true, 76 stupas and 2 monasteries of about the 
sixth century A. D. have beeen found at Mirpur Khas (Ann. Rep. 
A.S. Western Circle 1916-17 p. 47) and 1 stupa has been found 
at Tando Muhammad Khan (ibid 1914-15 p. 66). The great 
arhat Upagupta had visited Sind often and monasteries or topes 
Were erected where he preached and taught. Among the low 
marshes near the Sin-tu (Sindh, Indus) for over 1( OK) li some 
myriads of families were settled; their disposition was ferocious; 
their occupation was taking of life, and supported thenxseives l)y 
rearing cattle ; they had no social dist inclion and no government; 
they shaved their head, and wore bhikshu garb. According to 
local accounts their ancestors were originally cruel and wicked 
and converted by a compassionate arhat to Buddhism; they 
there-upon ceased to take life; shaved their heads and assumed 
the dress of Buddhist mendicants ; in the course of time, they 
had gone back to their old ways, but they still retained 
(mtwar^y bhikshus. 
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poles towards the equator work gradually to the Westward, 
while those that flow from the equator towards the pole work 
gradually to the eastward. These opposite effects are caused 
by the same difference of the earth's polar and equatorial velo¬ 
cities which gives rise to trade winds. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham in his ‘'Ancient Geography of 
India" mentions Hwen Thsang travelling in Sindh in several 
places. I have put in one place all he says about the Chinese 
traveller. 

The Vedic period knew India divided into Udichya, High¬ 
land, Nichya, Lowlands, Madhyadesa middle, and Prachya East. 

In the seventh century Sindh was divided into four princi¬ 
palities, which for the sake of greater distinctness I will describe 
by their geographical positions, as Upper Sindh, Middle Sindh, 
Lower Sindh and Kachh. The whole formed one kingdom under 
the Raja of Upper Sindh, who, at the time of Hwen Thsang's 
visit in A. D. 641 was a Siu-to-lo or Sudra. 

The single principality of Upper Sindh which is now gene¬ 
rally known as Sito that is the “Head or Upper "division, is des¬ 
cribed as being 70(0 li, or 1167 miles, in circuit, which is too 
great, unless, as is very probable, it comprised the whole of Kachh 

Gandava on the west. In the seventh century the 

capital of the Province was named Pi-chen-po-pu-lo, which M. 
Julien transcribes as Vichvapura. M. Vivien de St. Martin, 
however, suggests that it may be the Sanskrit Cichala- 
pura, or “city of the Middle Sindh," which is called Vachlo by the 

people . If Hwen Thsang had used the vernacular 

terms, his name might have been rendered exactly by the Hindi 
Bicliwa-pur, or Middle City, but as he invariably uses the Sans¬ 
krit forms 11 hink that we must rather look to some pure Sanskrit 
word for the original of his Pi-chen-po-pu-lo. Now we know 
from tradition, as well as from native historians that Alor was 
capital of Sindh both before and after the period of Hwen 
Thsang's visit ; this new name therefore must be only some vari¬ 
ant appellation of the old city, and not that of a second capital. 

Middle Sindh .—The chief city named O-fan-cha, was situat¬ 
ed at 700 li, or 117 mih^s from the Capital of Upper Sindh, and 
50 miles from Pitasila, the capital of Lower Sindh. As the former 
was Alore, and the latter was almost certainly the Pattala of the 
Greeks or Haidarabad, the recorded distances fix the position 
of O-fan-cha in the immediate vicinity of the ruins of the ancient 
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city called Bambhra-ka-Tul, or the "Ruined Tower" or simply 
Banbhar which according to tradition was the site of the once 
famous city of Brahamanwas or Brahmanabad. Hwen Thsang's 
kingdom of Ofancha or Avanda, therefore, corresponds as nearly 
as possible with the province of middle Sindh, which is now 
called Vichlo. 

Hwen Thsang takes no notice of Schwan, but it is mentioned 
in the nativ(i histories of Sindh as one of the towns captured by 
Muhammad bin Kassim in A. D. 711. 

In A. D. 641 Sindh was visited by Hewn Thsang whose 
account has already been noticed. He found the Kingdom 
divided into the four districts, which for greater distinctness I 
have named Upper Sindh, Middle Sindh, Lower Sindh, and 
Kachh. The first has already been described in my account of 
Alor. The second Ofancha I have just identified with Brahman¬ 
abad. M. Stanislas Jiilien transcribes the Chinese syllables as 
Avanda for which it is difficult to find an r^xact equivalent. But 
I have a strong suspicion that it is only a variat ion of the name 
of Brahmana, which was pronounced in many difterent ways.. 

. •. .Speaking of Mansura which we know was quite close to 
Brahmanabad, Ibn Haukal adds that the Sindhians call it Bami- 
wan (Elliot, Vol. I. p. 34) which Edrisi alters to Mirman. But in 
his list of places in Sindh, Edrisi adds after Mansura the name 
of Wandan or Kandan, which I take to be a various reading of 
Bamanwa or as the Sindhians would have pronounced it, Vaman- 
wa and Vanwa. The Chinese syllable fan which is the well 
known transcript of Brahma is a notable example of this very 
contraction, and tends to confirm the opinion that Avanda is 
but a slight variation of Bahmanwa or Brahmanabad. 

Lower Sindh or Lar .—^The district of Pitasila or Lower Sindh 
is described by Hwen Thsang as being 3000 li or 5lX) miles in 
circuit which agrees almost exactly with the dimensions of the 
Delta of the Indus from Haiderabad to the sea , including a small 
tract of country on both sides extending towards the desert 
of Umarkot on the east, and to the Mountains of Cape Monz on 

the west. In the middle of the 7th century Hwen Thsang 

mentions only Pitasila or Patala. 

In A. D. 641 when the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visited 
Sindh, he travelled from Koteswara, the capital of Kachh, a dis- 
tance700li, or 117 miles, due north to Pi-to-shi-lo from whence 
he proceeded 3C0 li or 50 miles to the north-east to 0-fan-cha 
which I have already identified with Brahmanabad. M, Julien 
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renders the Chinese syllables by Pitasila, but I would prefer 
Patasila or the flat rock, which is an accurate description of thfe 
long flat-topped hill on which Haidarabad is situated. This 
name recalls that of Patalpiir, which according to Burton 
(Sind, Ch. I, note 7) was an old app(dlation of Haidarabad or 
Nirankot; and as this city is exactly 120 miles to the north of 
Kotesar, in Kachh, and 47 miles to the S.W. of Brahmanabad 
I have no hesitation in identifying it with the Pitasila of the 
Chinese pilgrim. The size of the hill also which is miles in 
length by 700 yards in breadth or upwards of 3 miles in circum¬ 
ference, corresponds very closely with the dimension of 
Pitasila, which according to Hwen Thsang was 20 li or 3^ miles in 
circuit. 

SIDI AU REIS. 

SidiAliisthe desce ndant of a well-known family connected 
w'ith the arsenal at Galata; he had hereditary love for the sea. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the nautical science of his 
da}’; he was a man of general culture; he was a good mathema¬ 
tician, astronomer, g( ographer; also a poet and theologian. 
He had taken part in most of the naval engagements of the time 
under such famous navigators as Barbarossa and Sinan Pasha. 
He wrote five treatises upon the Astrolabe, the quadrant, the 
pareallels. During his residence in Ahmedabad he wrote a book 
called ''Muhit”, in wdiich he gives much information about the 
Gulf of Oman. 

Sultan Suleiman of Turkey decided to complete the annex¬ 
ation of Arabia, and take the island of Ormuz and to revenge 
himself upon the Portuguese. For this purpose, Piri Bey tne 
Egyptian Admrial was chosen; he sailed from Suez to Ormuz in 
1553, with thirty ships. He immediately prepared for the seige, 
but feeing the Portuguese very powerful abandoned the scheme 
and sent his fleet to Busrah, and he himself returned to Suez 
with three ships. Piri Bey Was suspected of receiving brib^, 
and he was put to death. He was replaced by Sidi Ali and 
in 1553 he was appointed to the post of Admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet, and commanded to fetch back from Basrah the fleet 
which Piri R?y had left there. He proceeded by land, but 
when he prepared to leave Basrah with the fleet the 
Portuguese attacked him ; He was overtaken by a large storm 
also; he could hardly escape to the coast of Gujarat with a fe^ 
vessels iv his charge of the ruler of Gujrat he, travelled by la^ 
over Sind, Punjab, Afghanistan, Transoxania, Khorasan« A*- 
erWjan, and through Persia. He at last reached Const^ntindpk 
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via Bagdad in 1556. When he was travelling during these 
four years,l 552-1556, he recorded his fortunes and misfortunes 
in a book called **Mirat ul Memalik'', Mirror of Countries. 

We will not narrate what befell him in other places; but we 
will see what he has to say about our Sind. The picture which 
Ali Reis draws of the Government of India and the east is a 
very sad one. Civil wars and mutinies against the rulers 
are every day occurrences, the roads were full of highwaymen; 
even during the rei^ of Humayun all intercourse with other 
lands was fraught with every kind of danger. Chapter VII of 
Ali*s small book **Mirat ul Memalik**, translated into English 
by A. Vambrey has the heading ''what befell us in the Province 
of Sind"'. After ten days’ journey the party came to Nagar 
Parker, a town of the Rajputs. A band of hostile Rajputs 
began a free fight with the travellers; but the attackers were 
brought to their senses; they wanted money from the tra¬ 
vellers. Ali said '"we are not merchants and carry nothing but 
medicines and Mouro on which we have already paid duty*'. 
Mouro, a stone is said to be found in the head of the serpent and 
the dragon, and possesses miraculous power. Many dervishes 
carry one of these stones in their girdle to trade upon the super¬ 
stition of the ignorant people. A small sum was paid and the 
travellers were allowed to proceed. For ten days they wander¬ 
ed through deserts and sandy places till they reached Wariga, 
a frontier town of Sind. Here fresh camels were hired and in 
five days they came to Djoona and Baghi-Feth. Shah Husein 
Mirza was ruling in Sind at that time. He had ruled for 40 
years, but was invalided the last five years. "He was 
unable to mount his horse so now he only went about on board 
his ship in the river Sihun" (Indus). This is confirmed by 
Chachnama, Vol. II, page 89, he himself was quite unable to 
carry on administration work effectually, which fell into the 
hands of men unworthy of managing it, while he himself passed 
most of his time in boats sailing from Tatta to Bakhar, and 
from Bakhar to Tatta". 

At that time, writes our traveller, Isa Tarkhan, the com¬ 
mander of the Capital of Sind, Tatta, rose in rebellion against 
Shah Husein, and proclaimed himself as Humayun Shah. An 
army was sent against the rebel under the command of Sultan 
Mahomed; and he himself with 400 ships had set out against the 
rebels. The traveller narrates '"Hearing of my arrival he receiv¬ 
ed me with peat honour. It was then the beginning of the 
month of Rabia-al-Sani. He gave me festive apparel and coxj- 
fibrred upon us"the title of a God-s^t army. ^ i 
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He offered me besides all this the governorship of Bander- 
Lahuri or Duyuli, Sind. Of course I refused the offer''. When 
he asked permission to continue the journey, he was asked to 
stay till the successful termination of the campaign. Where- 
ever Sidi Ali went he always visited the holy men of the 
place, and graves and shrines of the dead. 

The campaign lasted a month, earthworks were thrown up 
and cannon raised thereon, but as Tatta lies on an island and 
their shot did not reach so far, the fortress could not be taken; 
there was great loss of life on both sides. At last a compromise 
was decided on. They become friends. Sultan Mahomed return¬ 
ed by land, and Shah Husein by water to Bakar. On the tenth 
day after his wife had joined him Shah Husein died, and it was 
supposed that she had poisoned him. This happened in 1554. 
Sidi Ali was given a ship, and while the body of Mirza with his 
wife and an escort of fifty ships were on their way to Tatta, the 
soldiers attacked the remaining vessels and plundered them. 
The sailors took flight, and the passengers took command of 
the ships. Beset on all sides by the Djagatais (Central Asians) 
the passengers including Sidi Ali had to relinquish their firearms 
and barely escaped with their lives. At last struggling for 
ten days against the stream, they came to Nasirpur—which 
town was plundered by the Head of the Rajputs. 

News was brought that Mir Isa with ten thousand brave 
soldiers was following Sultan Mahomed and that his son, Mir 
Saleh with 80 ships was close behind. Our hero met Mir Saleh 
in the river, on our way to Tatta. The travellers were induced 
to turn back, were supplied with ships and sailors. After a 
short detention on Ali's prayers they were allowed to continue 
their journey; on their way they were surprised at the enormous 
size of the fish (Alligators) sporting in the river as also With the 
quantities of tigers on the banks. It was necessary to kedp tip 
a perpetual warfare with the people of Semtehe and Mat chi 
(fishermen) through whose territory their course lay, and thus 
they reached Sebwan, and shortly after to Bukkur by way of 
Pain and Bible, Here our hero met Sultan Mahmud and his 
Vazir MoUa Yari. Our author was not only a brav^ warrior 
and sailor but also a poet. He was fond of composing chrono- 
pams and ghazels. When he bad no valuable gifts to Offer, 
he presented the high official or ruler with chronograms and 
gasfeUes, and they were pleased with his compositions. Our 
traveller was granted permission to proceed in hfa ^ 
hpt as the route past Kandahar was made uo$afe byithe 
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(literally, Kazak olmak, wandering) of Sultan Bahadur, 
and as the season of the Semum (hot winds) had commenced, 
Sultan offered an escort by the way of Lahore; he was warned 
against the Jats, which was an hostile tribe there. Anyhow the 
traveller had to wait for a month. Sidi Ali had great faith in 
dreams, for he narrates that at that time “one night in my dream 
I saw my mother who told me that she had seen her highness 
Fatima in a dream and had learned from her the glad news that 
1 should soon be coming home safe and sound."' When our 
traveller narrated this dream to his companions they were 
full of courage, Sultan Mahmud gave him leave to depart and 
presented him With a beautiful horse, a team of camels, a large 
and small tent and money for the journey, also an 
escort of 250 mounted camel drivers from Sind. The party 
reached the fortress of Mav in five days, travelling via Sultan- 
poor. In the Tuhfatulkiram we read that Rai Bahiras built 
six mud forts in different parts of his country, viz. at Uch, 
Mathelah, Mau, (written as Mad in the Sind Gazetteer), Aloor 
and Siwistan, i.e., the present Sehwan. The traveller states 
that as the Jats were very troublesome, they did not take the 
route of Djenghelistan (forest) but preferred to go through the 
steppe. On their way they could not find any water, so he 
doctored his men with opium of the very best quality (Teriaki 
faruk,) After this experience they returned to Mav. In the 
steppe they saw ''ants as large as sparrows". After a ten days* 
march they arrived at Uch, where Ali visited several tombs. 
The journey was resumed and they crossed the Sutlej by means 
of a raft. They advanced and after all reached Multan. 

Since reading the above paper before the Sind Historical 
Society on the 23rd August 1936, I have come across a very 
learned article by the late Sir Jivailji Jamshedji Modi, publisheoi 
in part IV of his Asiatic Papers. The article is headed "Rustom 
Maneck and the Persian Quisseh." This Rustom Maneck was the 
founder of the Sethna Family of Bombay; he was a broker of 
the East India Company at Surat and died in 1721. 

I give below some particulars regarding Sidi Ali from the 
above mentioned paper of Sir Jivanji Modi. 

A merchant of Surat, Osman Chalibee, had a ship which 
while returning from Jedda was captured by the Portuguese. 
Rustam was sent by the Nawab of Surat to the Portuguese autho* 
rities at Goa and managed to release the ship. This OsmaH 
Chalibee was a descendant of a celebrated Turkish Admiral, 
Sidi AU Chalibii WW drivea in l$d4 by a great storm td 
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the shores of Gujrat and was forced to touch Damaun, from 
where some time after he went to Surat. Inquiries were made at 
Surat if there was any member of the Chalibi family alive ; 
no one is alive, but there is a Musjid in the Sbdagar Wat* at 
Surat which is known as Chalibiiii Musjid. 

Sidi Ali besides being a great Admiral was somewhat of a 
scholar, a poet and a writer. He published a book of his travels 
Herat-ul-Memalik, Mirror of Countries. He has writen another 
work on a nautical subject under the title of Mohit, i. e., the 
Ocean. His name was Sidi Ali bin Husain ; he was also called 
Katib-i-Roumi. He lived during the reign of the Ottoman Em¬ 
perors Soleiman 1 (1519-1556) and Soleiman II. In his youth he 
was somewhat of a poet. So he took the name of Katib-i- 
Roumi to distinguish himself from a Persian poet who was known 
as Katib Adjemi. He commenced his voyage in 1553. He was 
overtaken by a heavy storm and he came to Damaun. The 
Mahomedan Governor of Damaun advised Ali to proceed to 
Surat. 

He met Emperor Humayun and gave him much information 
about astronomy. Some Indian kings wished to keep him under 
their services, Sultan Ahmed of Gujrat wanted to engage him 
and to give him the country of Barouj, Broach. Shah Hassan 
Mirza of Sind wanted to keep him and offered him governorship 
of Lahori or Diouli Sind (Dewal Sind). Humayun offered him 
laxge sums of money if he took his service. One of the Uzbek 
khan offered him Bokhara when he went there. But his love 
for his country and for the Royal House of Ottoman led him to 
refuse all these offers. 

I may add that the word Chalibi is become proverbial; if a 
person has got no money and pretends to be rich; is very proud 
and arrogant, he is called ‘'son of Saheb Chalibi/' 

IBNU BATUTA* 

Ebu Abdullah Muhammad of Tangier, commonly called 
Ibnu Batuta came to Sind in September 1333. He tells of hi^ 
arrival on the bank of the portion of the Indus called "the 
Punjab", but gives no name to the locality. He proceeded 
from Cabul to India by Karmash and Shahnagar, the latter place 
ihay be Hashtnagar, 16 miles NE of Peshawar. Here he says 
began the great desert, extending 15 days' journey and during 
the hot season subject to hot blasts. He traveUed alon^ thi 
btob nf the SttleyxnSan rang^; 
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crossing the Indus, after two days’ journey, Ibnu Batuta arrived 
at a town called Janani, on the bank of the river. Halani is 
meant by our traveller, in the Pargana of Kandhiaro, about 55 
miles NE of Shewan. 

Ibnu Batuta gives us curious and interesting information 
about fine towns and Well-stocked markets; he has a marked 
taste of a religiously inclined Masulman for Sheykhs and theo¬ 
logians—as a geographer he is a failure. The reader is carried 
over vast spaces but he has not a word for the features and 
topography of a country. Janani is described as a large and 
beautiful town. Its inhabitants are a tribe called Es-Samara 

(.); from ancient time this was their home, and whose 

ancestors settled in the place at the time of its conquest in the 
days of Hajjaj. This tribe do not eat in company with anybody 
(not belonging to them) and nobody looks at them when they 
are eating; they form no marriage with those not of their tribe 
and no stranger marries among them. At this time they had 
a chief named Wunar. Though an Arab origin is given to the 
people '‘Es-Samara’', their customs, as described by our travel¬ 
ler clearly show their Hindu origin. This is the Sama tribe, 
an indigenous Sindhi tribe, for the description of their customs 
clearly shows that the Samara were Hindus. Next, the chief is 
mentioned, Wunar, who was at the head of the vShewan rising. 
Mir Masum gives a description of Jam Unar, the first of the Sama 
rulers in Sindh in his Tarikh-i-Sind. After describing the acces¬ 
sion of one Armil, who succeeded the last of the vSumra rulers 
and proved a great tyrant that the people resolved to kill him; 

Mir Masum narrates : 

"A body of Samas had come from Kuchh and settled 
in Sindh and between them and the Sindhis a path 
of mutual esteem and alliance had been cleared. 
One of these Samas, named Unar, was remarkable 
for intelligence... .They then proceeded with a 
number of people and seated Umar on the throne 
of sovereignty. He proceeded with a large force to 
the conquest of Siwastan, and arriving in the vicinity 
of that place, prepared to attack Malik Ratan, an 
officer of the Turk dynasty.” 

In the fight Malik Ratan fell from his horse when it was at 
fun gallop, and Jam Unar severed his head from his body. 
There is no doubt that Ibnu Batuta’s Wunar is the same Unar 
of Mix Masum Beg. Lar Natna dates the commencement of the 
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Sama rule in 1333-34, the very year in which Ibnu Batuta places 
the Savistan rebellion. (Elliot, Vol. I, p. 494). There was 
undoubtedly a ruler in Cutch named Unad or Unar, a Sama 
Chief, in the early part of the 14th century by whom or by his 
son, the ancient fort of Ghumli in Kathiawar was stormed in 
1313. Ibnu Batuta has fixed for us within a year or two the date 
of the commencement of Sama rule in Sindh. But unfortunate¬ 
ly no light is thrown upon the interesting question of the pe¬ 
riod at which the conversion of the large part of the population 
to Islam occurred. Umar is described as a Mahomedan, though 
the Samas of Cutch have remained staunch Hindus. But it 
is possible that when Umar came to Sind the movement in favour 
of Islam was becoming more active, and he thought that a 
change of religion would further his aims in that country. His 
feelings towards the Hindu Raja Ratan may be explained by the 
proverbial hatred of the apostate for the holders of the former 
religion. It is certain that as soon as the Samas came into 
power the names of the chiefs of Lower Sind became distinctly 
Mahomedan. The transfer of sovereignly from Sumras to 
Samas in the first half of the 14th century was coincident with 
the change of religion. 

Our traveller continues; we travelled from Janani and 
came to Siwastan. This is a large town. The country outside 
is desert and tracts of sand. Except acacia there is not a tree, 
except melons nothing is cultivated on its river. The food of 
the people is Indian millet (Dhura) and the pulse which they call 
Mushunk (Mung) of which millet they make bread. Here there 
is abundance of fish and buffalo-milk. The people of the place 
eat "Saqanqur"' a small reptile resembling the chameleon, 
(what we call, Sandha). 

They entered the town during the intensely hot period of the 
Summer. The heat was so intense that his companions seated 
themselves naked each placing a waist wrapper round his 
middle and a wrapper moistened with water over his shoulders 
but a little time passed till the wrapper dried when it was 
again wetted and this Went on continually. In this place 
Ibnu Batuta met the aged Sheykh Muhammed of Baghdad 
who lived in the hospice by the tomb of Sheikh Uthman 
of Mervend. His shrine better known as that of Lai Shah 
Baz is still of great celebrity. It was said that his age 
exceeded 140 years. Tuhfatulkiram states that he is one 
of the four saints who when living were called "four friends". 
He came to Multan in A.D. 1264. Poets Amir Khusro and Amir 
Hasan of Delhi were his constant visitors^ Ho then cajOie tg 
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Sehwan and settled there; be died in 1274 A.D. Our traveller 
came on the banks of the Punjab on 12th September, and nar¬ 
rate that he passed the summer, known in Sind as *'Chaliho*', 
a period of 40 days when the hot wind is blowing at Sehwan 
where was he all this time ? ; that means he spent several months 
in Sind of the events of which he has left no record. 

The traveller narrates how Sartiz the Governor of Sind 
living at Multan beseized Sehwan, what cruelty he used towards 
the residents, how the heads of the victims were collected &ca. 
He got an opportunity to leave Sehwan and accompany Ala- 
ul-Mulk, the Governor of Lahari to that port. He had 15 boats 
in which he proceeded by the river Sind, and Ibnu Batuta 
travelled with him. He arrived after five days to Lahari-'*a 
fine town on the shore of the ocean where the river Sind flows 
into it, so that two seas there meet'*. It has large harbour to 
which come people of Yemen, Pars and other places. Owing to 
this the customs collected are large and the revenue of the place 
considerable. The above mentioned, Ala-nl-Mulk, the Governor 
informed me that the collections of the town are sixty lacs an¬ 
nually. To the Governor pertains one-twentieth of this. On 
such condition the sovereign confers govi^rnmcnts, the grantees 
taking a twentieth of the nivamue. 

Our traveller here narrates the account of a strange thing 
which he saw in the country town : 

I one day rode with Ala-ul-Mulk to a spacious place dis¬ 
tant seven miles from Lahari called Tarna, where I 
saw innumerable stones in the form of human beings 
and animals. Very many were altered from their 
orig nil form and their distinguishing features ^ere 
obliterated, so that there remained but the shape of 
a head or foot or other member. Among the stones, 
too, were some in the form of ^ains of wheat, of 
chick-pca, the bean and the lentil. There too were 
traces of a town-wall and of the court-yards of houses. 
Afterwards We saw the remains of a house in which 
was a chamber of hewn stones. In the middle 
of this was platform of hewn stone like a single block, 
and on it the figure of a man except that his head 
was elongated, and its mouth on the side of the face, 
and the hands were behind the back like a captive's 

..On part of a court-yard wall there was an 

inscription in the Hindi language. Ala-ul-Milk told 
pie that historians state that a great city existed 
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in this place and that most of the people were depra¬ 
ved for which cause they were turned into stone and 
that their ruler was he who was on the platform 
in the house, which We have mentioned and which 
is to the present time called Darul Malik (the ruler's 
house); and also that the Hindi inscription on one 
of the court-yard walls contains the date of the des¬ 
truction of thei nhabitants of this city, which occurred 
a thousand years ago or thereabouts/* 

The ruins of I^hari a sea port of Sind for a very long time 
are 28 miles SE of Karachi, and 12 miles in a direct line from 
the sea-coast. The port is variously named, Lahari, Lahri and 
Lahori, and called by the English, Larrybunder. We read about 
it in El-Burani, in the beginning of the 11th century as "'Loha- 
rani at the embouchure of the river" (Elliot, Vol. I. P. 61). 
Arab chroniclers have mentioned it as Dewal in the first half of 
the 7th century. The early Portuguese adventurers knew it as 
Diul and Diulcindi. The first English who visited the coast 
in 1613 called it Lahari and Capt. Hamilton who visited it in 1700 
called the branch of the river on which it stood "Divelle"-a 
corruption of Diwali. It continued to be a port of Sind to the 
end of the 18th century (see my article on Diulsind publish¬ 
ed in the first part of Vol. I. of the journal of our Society). 
Ibnu Batuta mentions the customs collection of Lahari as *‘60 
laks", one lac silver dinars equal ten thousand dinars. From 
Ain-i-Akbari we Icam that ir the beginning of the 17th century 
the customs of this port was 5,521,419 Dams, equivalent to 
Rupees 138,035. In 1613 the Hindu farmer of the Lahari cus¬ 
tom informed the English traveller that the Portuguese trade 
alone was worth a lac of Rupees to him. 

Janani must have been somewhere within the limits of the 
Khandharo Pargana, 50 miles south of Rohri, which is identical 
with a very old territorial division, and belonged from very anci¬ 
ent times to the Samas of Upper Sind; for Chachnama men* 
tions:— 

The northern limit of the Sama lands. It says that Rao 
Chach, when proceeding (about 633 A.D.) to Budhis^a (N. W. 
Sind) and Siwastan, left Alor and "crossed the Mihran (Indus) at 
a place called Dihiayat, which is on the border of the Sama and 
Alor district". Our traveller stayed for five days at lahari 
Bandar. Ala-ul-Mulk furnished him liberally with provisions, 
for travelling, and Ibnu Batuta proceeded to Bakim Batuta, 
describes the town as fine; a channel froin the Sind divide^ 
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it. In the middle of this channel there is a fine hospice where 
food is provided for passers-by. Kaslu Khan built it when he was 
Governor of vSind. It may be mentioned that Melik Bahram 
Abiya received the title of Kasblu Khan from Sultan Ghiyasudin 
in A.D. 132(L Wlien Ibnu Batuta sa\^ that a channel of the 
river Sind divides it, he regarded the present town of Rohri as 
forming part of Bakhar and the channel separating the former 
from the island of Bakhar must have been the Khalij which he 
mentions. The small island north of Bakhar contains the 
shrine of Zinda Pir, has in its Musiid the oldest Muhamedan ins¬ 
cription dated A.D., 952. Sadh Belo, the nearest island on the 
south ; Mir Masun and Chach Nama relate that Prince Kamran, 
brother of Humayun lived at Sadh Belo with his wife, and the 
revenue cf the district of Bathorah was given to them as their 
kitchen expenses. 

Our trav Her passed from Bakhar to Uchch and thence to 
Multan which was the seat of Gk)vernment in Sind. At ten 
miles from Multan he had to cross an unfordable stream named 
IChusraw-abad, where he suffered much vexation at the hands 
of the customs officers. 

It will be seen that our traveller never once mentions 
Tatta which afterwards became the capital of Lower Sind, 
and the most populous ^own in the Province ; either the town 
was not in existence or it was not of any importance at that time. 
Ali Sher Kani who was a resident of 1 atta and author of Tofatttl 
Kiram, says th it the town was founded by Jam NandaHGl. 
The earliest mention of this Town was in 1347-48, in the time 
of Mahomed Taglaq, who died near the town in 1351. 
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RAI CHACH OF SIND AND HIS FAMILY. 

By N. M. Billimoria. 

Read before the Sind Historical Society^ on 1st November 1936. 

Chach was a Brahmin, son of vSelaij ; his ^andfather was 
Bisas. His brother Jandab (Chandar) and his father lived 
in a temple in a rural place attached to the town of Alor in Sind. 
Rai Sahasi ruled at Alor at that time ; he had a clever secre¬ 
tary and chamberlain named Budhiman ; Tarikh Masumi calls 
him Ram, the ruler's vazir and makes no mention of Budhiman 
who is mentioned as vazir by the Tuhfatulkiram. Chach came 
to the vazir and asked for service under him. As soon as he 
obtained service, Chach showed his abilities and became a great 
favourite of the Secretary and Sahasi. 

Sahasi Rai and his queen Suhandi were sitting in a private 
room when Chach came to the door of the palace on an impor¬ 
tant business. The ruler asked his queen to go behind a screen; 
the queen objected and said '‘so many inferior people and 
menials come in ; if a brahmin com<s in, what inclination am 
I likely to have towards him and wliy should I feci shy and con¬ 
ceal myself from him. May a thousrnd lives of mine be sacri¬ 
ficed to the dust of Sahasi's feet." Accord-ng to the Tuhfatul¬ 
kiram, the queen Was leaving the room of h(T own accord, but 
the king asked her to stay as he said Chach was a good Brah¬ 
min. Chachentered the room, and th(‘queen seeing the beauty 
of Chach fell in love with him at first sight. She wrote to him 
a letter asking him to meet her, and added that if you will not 
comply with my request I shall kill myself. Chach was faith¬ 
ful to his salt and refused her overtures, and wrote a letter 
to that effect, adding that one should not place any confidence 
in four things, a ruler, fire, serpent and water. I would not 
bring this contempt on my head. You will never gain this 
object from me." Chach after all surrendered to the fascina¬ 
tion of Suhandi, and this intrigue went on for a long time. In 
course of time the entire kingdom came under the sway of 
Chach. At length the Sahasi Rai died. Suhandi sent for all 
the relations of Sahasi, on a pretence to bid farewell to the king, 
bound them and asked other relations who were their enemies 
to kill them. Thus in one single night Suhandi and Chach 
did away with their troublesome opponents ; no adversary now 
remained in the kingdom to claim the inheritance. Thus Chs^ch 
l^pame the ruler of the kingdom, With the death of 
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the dynasty of the Rais came to an end after a rule of 137 years 
and the Brahmin rule began. 

On hearing the news of Rai Sahasi^s death his brother 
Maharat came with an army to obtai]i his brother’s kingdom. 
A large number of men were killed on both the sides, so Maharat 
and Chach met in a single combat ; Chach killed Maharat by 
a trick and the invader’s army Was routed. This happened in 
622 A.D. Then Chach married Suhaiidi with the consent of 
• the nobles. Chach had two sons, Dahar and Daharsiah, and 
a daughter named Bai. The astrologers predicted that the two 
sons would rule over the kingdom ; about Bai they predicted 
that she will not go out of the kingdom and her husband will 
be ruler in Sind. Chach asked the seers to keep this fact a se¬ 
cret. Chach now resolved to appoint his brother Chandra his 
deputy at Alor. Chach always consulted his Taki vazir Budhi- 
man in every important matter. (Tuhfatulkiram states that 
there were three aboriginal tribes in .Sind vdiich ruled there in 
succession, viz. Baniah, Tak, and Muniah.) Chach began to 
extend his kingdom by attacking Sewastan, Brahmanabad, 
Multan etc.; he wont as far as Kashmir ; there he ordered two 
young plants to be brought ; one a maisir, a white poplar, and 
the other a deodar, a fii* tree ; he planted both of them on the 
boundary of Kashmir. These trees still stand on both the sides 
of the road even upto now. After Chach’s death, Chandar his 
brother ruled over Alor for seven years. Dahar now sat on 
the throne of Alor ; and Duraj son of Chandar established him¬ 
self at Brahmanabad ; Duraj’s rule lasted for only a year, 
Daharsiah son of Chach who had married Agham Luhana's 
daughter remained at Brahmanabad for five years. His sis¬ 
ter Bai lived with him under his protection. Sohan king of 
Batiah asker her in marriage. Messengers Were sent to Dahar 
asking for his advice. Dahar consulted astrologers regarding 
his sister Bai, who said that she should not go out of the king¬ 
dom for her husband will be ruler. Budhimau the vazir advised 
Dahir to marry her himself adding that “ though you shall have 
to abstain from her conjugal society she will still be called 
your wedded wife and the kingdom will thus remain with you/' 
After much correspondence between the brothers, Dahar mar¬ 
ried his sister Bai according to the Hindu rites, both sat on the 
throne. Daharsiah was much annoyed and went with an 
army to Alor ; but both the brothers became friendly ; but 
within a few days Daharsiah died of small pox there. Dahar 
married his brother's widow, who was Agham Lohana's daugbt- 
eti and moved towards Brahmanabad and fixed his (juaxtem 
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there. The reign of Daharsiah lasted for thirty years. The 
king of Ramal invaded the country with a large army. In the 
Tuhfatulkiram the name of Raumalrai king of Kanauj and not 
king of Ramal. 

As for Dahar taking his sister Bai as his nominal wife, wc 
should not forget that matrilineal institutions lay down that the 
daughter is the lawful heir to the throne so that anyone Who 
wishes to rule will have to marry her and reign as her surrogate. 
From the earliest known times in Egypt the king was some 
times the brother of the queen. Osiris married Isis his sister. 
Isis means the throne-queen, and Osiris, only the occupier of 
the throne. Ihe Sumer system was that the son should be also 
the lover of the goddess is explained on the assumption that in 
ancknt society, the imperial power descended through the 
female line. In that case the heir to a throne is the daughter 
of a king. To retain a throne a son of a king must marry his sis¬ 
ter or failing a sister his own mother. The process of evolution 
can be traced from the Vedas onwards. Marriage between 
brother and sister was an accomplished fact in ancient India, 
though contrary to the Vedic Aryan view. Rig Veda Book, 
10, Hymn 10 treats the subject as a long-standing custom. Like 
Ishtar wooing Tammuz or Isis seeking the love of Osiris, Yami 
attempts to win the love of her brother Yama. Yama refuses 
and only vaguely hints at the impropriety ; ''the spies sent by 
the gods here ever wander ; they stand not still, nor close their 
eyes in slumber."' Rig Veda Book X, hymn 61, verses 5—7, 
mentions the wedlock of Prajapati and his daughter. Kumarila 
the well-known opponent of Buddhism and the predecessor of 
Shankaracharya correctly explains this fable ; Prajapali the 
lord of creation is the name of the sun, and is so called because 
he protects all creatures. His daughter Ushas is the Dawn. 
And when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that at sun-rise the sun runs after the dawn. 

Similarly we find in Rig Veda VI, 55 lines 4—5 and Book I, 
hymn 115, line 2, that Pushana is the paraniour of his own sister 
Dawn and his own mother Surya. Now Pushana is nothing but 
the sun and Surya the light oi the sun. Thus the fable relates 
the close connection of the sun with the dawn and its own light. 

Remnants of Asura institutions survive in Assam, amonjgst 
the Dravidians of the south and their off-shoots in the north. 
The Khasis of Assam call themselves after one of the daugMerfe 

of Prijapati, viz., Ehasa, the Asura-mother, Sir AJbfred Lyhtt 

.. ^ 
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'Their social organization presents one of the most perfect 
examples still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out 
with a logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to, 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family ; 
in the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, 
she is the owner of the real property, and through her alone is 
inheritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with the 
children, who belong to the mother’s clan ; what he earns goes 
in his own matriarchal stock and at his death his bones are de¬ 
posited in the cromlech of his mother's kin.” 

We now come to the invasion of Sind by the Mahomedans 
in the reign of Dahar. In A.D. 7y5, the king of Ceylon sent 
some presents for Hajaj ; this included some Abyssinian 
slaves—male and female. A number of Mahomedan women 
also went with them to visit the Kaabah and see the capit^il 
city of the Khalifs. Their vessel was overtaken by a storm 
and they were carried to Debal, then the most important port 
of Sind. The vessel Was looted by robbers. Those who es¬ 
caped narrated the story to Hajjaj, Who asked Dahar to liberate 
the women atleast. Dahar was unable to do so ; whereupon 
an expedition was sent by Hajjaj under Bazil, who came to 
Nirun (Hyderabad) and Debal (written Dewal in Tuhfatulkiram); 
Jaisiah son of Dahar defeated and killed Bazil. Hajaj again 
sent another stronger expedition under Muhammad Kasim, his 
nephew and son in law. (In the Tarikh Massumi he is called 
M^omed son or Kasim and in the Tuhfatulkiram Muhammad 
Kasim son of Ukail Sakifi.) This expedition started according 
to Tarikh Masumi in A.D. 710. We need not follow the Arab 
army in Sind ; the army arrived and took possession of the 
port of Debal. Though Mahomed Kasim took possession of 
Shevistan and Nerun, was still passing his days in pleasure and 
shikar ; his vazir was Siyakar, for Budhiman must have been 
dead by this time. Mahomed Kasim built a bridge of boats 
and crossed the Mehran, according to Tarikh Masumi, at Tatta 
in order to go to Alor, and not Jit or. If Dahar had stopped 
the crossing of the Arab army, the history of Sind would have 
been quite different. The first engagement took place accord¬ 
ing to Tarikh Masumi in the village of Rafian on the bank of the 
lake Gujri (between Raor and Jitor). According to Chaqh- 
nama Dahar had left Alor and met the Arabs at some distance. 
But according to Tarikh Masumi, Md. Kasim after defeating 
the Sind forces at Rafian on the Gujri lake marched to the v^ry 
Capital of Alor and laid seige to Dahar in his fort. According 
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to Tuhfattilkiram direct fight with Dahar’s army continued for 
ten days, and on each day it was defeated by the Arabs. The 
11th day was the memorable Thursday the 10th of Ramzan, 
I6th of June 711 A. D. According to Tuhfatulkiram and 
Masumi the Sind army on the last day consisted of 30,000 foot 
and 10,CC(^ horse enveloped in armour. There are different 
versions of Dahar s death. Tarikli Masumi says that Dahar 
fell down dead pierced With an arrow ; Chachnama relates that 
when he got down from his wounded elephant Shuja Arabi 
confronted him and dealt him a sword-blow on the top of his 
head splitting it into two, down to his neck. Dakar's reign 
lasted for 33 years, and the Brahamin dynasty lasted for 92 
years, according to Tuhfatulkiram. 

Ladi the real wife of Dahar was taken prisoner and Md. 
Kasim made her his wife, after Dakar's death. Bai was the 
nominal wife of Dahar. But Tarikh Masumi and Tuhfatulkiram 
give a different accounl of Qaev^u Ladi. When the Sind army 
was defeated, and Dahar killed, Md. Kasim wanted to enter 
the fort of Alor, but the gate was closed aga'nst him, as it was 
believed that Dahar was still alive. But when two maid ser¬ 
vants showed the head of Dahar to the queen, she was so 
much maddened with grief that she threw herself down from 
the top of the wall and was found dead. This account seems 
more probable. 

Several prisoners and Dakar's head Were sent to Hajaj; 
among them was Dahar s niece Hasanah (this sounds like a 
Mahomedan name, it must be the translation of some Hindu 
name like Sundari). This handsome girl was given in marriage 
to Abdullah son of Abas. Her husband says, “I took her away 
to my house and married her : she Was so wise that many 
women used to come to her to consult her and take her advice 
and they learnt many things from her." 

Raijaisiah left the fort of Raor and shifted to Brahminabad. 
Dakar's Queen Bai made preparations to make war in the fort 
of Raor. But when they heard the news of Dahar's death, 
and when the fort had fallen. Queen Bai collected all her Women 
and addressed them thus "Jaisiah is separated from us> and 
Md. Kasim has come. It is certain that We cannot escape 
the clutches of these Chandals and cow-eaters. Our glory is 
gone and our term of life has come to its close. As there is n?p 
hope of safety and liberty, let us collect firewood and cotton 
and oil. The most expedient course for us, I think, is to biim 
ourselves to ashes, and thus quickly meet our husbands (in 
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other world). Whoever of you is inclined to go and ask mercy 
of the enemy let her go. It is possible she may be saved and 
set at liberty/' But all of them Were of one mind so they 
entered a house and set fire to it, and were soon burnt to ashes. 

Jaisiah began to prepare for war and sent letters to his 
relation, asking them to join hands and fight against Md. 
Kassim. First he wrote to his own brother Fofi son of Dahar. 
This name is written Kofi or Kufi, but Fofi is more correct. 
This Fofi was in the Fort of Alor. Then to his nephew Chach, 
son of Daharsiah at Bitiah ; then to his cousin Dhal, son of 
Chandar, in the country of Budhia and Kikavan. 

Siyakar, the vazir of Dahar, surrendered to the Arab gene¬ 
ral ; he Went to Md. Kasim with those very Mussulman wo¬ 
men, who had been captured and retained as hostages, and Who 
had been the cause of this whole expedition. 

When the fort of Brahminabad was completely lost, 
Dakar’s queen Ladi who with Jaisiah had been at Brahminabad 
since Dakar’s death determined to make a stand against the 
enemy. She then brought out her treasure and spent it on 
her brave soldiers. The fort however was suddenly taken by 
the enemy. All the nobles and faithful followers flocked to 
the gate of Dakar’s palace, and the members of the Rai’s family 
came out prepared to put an end to their lives, but they were 
captured. Dakar’s wife Ladi and his two virgin daughters 
by another wife who were in the fort were produced before 
Md. Kr.ssim. This is evidently a different version given by 
Chachnama ; for we have said above that Ladi Was captured 
at Alor, and not at Brahminabad and that she became Md. 
Kassim s wife. Besides Bai his sister and nominal wife and Ladi 
his real wife, Dahar seems to have had another wife. 

When Md. Kassim saw that the people of Alor had made a 
firm stand against him, he made Ladi, Dakar’s wife, whom he 
had purchased Jrom a woman (Elliot Vol. I, p. 192) Ferdunbeg’s 
Chachnama reads purchased otit oj the spoils and made her his 
wife ride the same black camel which she used to ride during 
Daha,r’s lifetime and sent her to the gates of the fort. She 
unveiled and adviced the men not to resist any more as Dahar 
was dead; the men would not believe her and commenced throw¬ 
ing stones and mud at her, declaring that she was in league with 
the enemy Md not worthy of credit. She was then taken away. 
In tte Tuhfatulkiram it is laid down that three sons of Dahar, 
mz., Fpfi, Faisiah and Wakiah fought with the Arabs Alor 
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A.D. 712. The name Fofi is written sometimes as Kufi, but the 
correct name is Fofi. Ladi when she addressed her men at Alor 
says '^you should not expose yourself to trouble and ruin and 
throw not yourselves with your own hands into perdition"'; 
this is a quotation from the Koran ; Ladi quoting the Koran 
must have been a sight for gods and men. But We know the 
trick of our author. 

Fofi escaped from Alor and joined his brother Jaisiah at 
Jitor. From this place Jaisiah Went to Kurij, the ruler of that 
place promised him help. But Janki, sister of king Drohar fell 
in love with Jaisirih, who could not return her love. She out of 
spite and rejected love charged Jaisiah and asked her brother 
to kill the guest. As Jaisiah heard about it, he went away with¬ 
out bidding farewell to his host. He journeyed on till he arrived 
at Jalandar under Kashmir. 

It is interesting to know how Jaisiah got his name. It is 
said that Dahar Was fighting single-handed with a lion, and 
killed the animal; this news was carried to Dakar's wife 
who was then expecting a child ; she died through shock, but 
as the child was alive in her womb, it was cut open and the child 
was taken out ; it was entrusted to a nurse and named Jaisiah, 
‘'conqueror of a lion,"; jai means victory, and siah, sinh, means 
a lion. 

Mahomed Kasim then conquered Multan and Udhepur. 
At the time of Dakar's death, two of his virgin daughters were 
captured and sent to Baghdad to the Khalifah in charge of 
Muhamad son of Ali Humadani, according to Taikh Masumi. 
There names were Surijdew and Pirmaldew—probably Surajdevi 
and Pirmaldevi. When they were brought before the Khalifa 
in the harem, one of them addressed him and said "we are not 
fit for the bed-chamber of the Khalif, because Mahomed Kassim 
placed both of us by himself for three days and he afterwards 
sent us to the Khaliph." The Khaliph was so enraged that ho 
gave orders, that as a punishment for his want of respect, 
Mahomed Kasim should wrap himself up in the raw hide of an 
ox and be prestmt at Darul Khaliphat. To show his great anger, 
and by way of intimidation, the Khaliph wrote in the margin of 
this letter in his own hand "Whenever this reaches Mahomed 
Kasim, he is to come from thence to Darul Khaliphat, wrapped 
in the hide of a cow. There is to be no delay in obeying this or¬ 
der." Mahomed Kasim got himself wrapped in hide ; the orders 
Were literally obeyed, he was then put in a chest and brought to 
joialiph. When the box was opened Mahomed Ka^im was found 
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dead. The Khalifa Abdul Malik son of Marwan on seeing the 
corpse said “see my daughters, how my orders are observed 
and obeyed.” Whereupon the girl (her name is given Janki 
in all the mss.) said “Mahomed Kasim respected our honour, 
and behaved like a brother or son to us, and he never touched 
us. But he had killed the king of Hind and Sind, he had des¬ 
troyed the dominion of our forefathers, and he had degraded 
us from the dignity of Royalty to a state of slavery, therefore, 
to retaliate and to revenge these injuries We uttered a false¬ 
hood before the Khalifa, and our object has been fulfilled. 
Through this falsehood and deceit have We taken our revenge. 
The king has committed a very grievotis mistake, for you ought 
not, on account of two slave girls to have destroyed a person 
who had takrm captive a hundred thousand modest women like 
us, who had brought down seventy chiefs who ruled over Hind 
and Sind from their thrones to their coffins; and who instead of 
temples had erected mosques, pulpits and minarets.” The 
Khalipha upon hearing this ordered both the sisters to be en¬ 
closed between walls. According to Tarikh Masumi, the two 
girls were tied to the tails of horses and were dragged to death ; 
their bodies were torn into pieces and thrown into the Tigris, 
while the corpse of Mohamed Kasim was bmied at Damascus. 
The Tuhfatulkiram states that the two girls were tied to the 
legs of an elephant and after thus being exposed in the public 
streets were burnt to death. 

I may add that on page 154 of Vol. I, Elliot's History of 
India after the word Bai, in the parenthesis the word (Main) is 
inserted, and a foot note states “Main in Sir H. M. Elliot’s copy; 
Bai signifies “lady” and is much used as a respectful term 
instead of the name. “Main” is probably an error for “Bai” but 
it may possibly have been the real name of the princess. Mirza 
Fredun-beg on page 23 of his Chachnama gives a footnote 
“In the Uteuro Taluka there are even now Women who cire 
simply called Bai.” 



Petition of the Begums of fbe Heers of Sind. 


Mr. R. V. Thadani, B.A., read extracts from "Appeals 
of the Meers, after the conquest of Sind” from the Vol. of “Cor¬ 
respondence relative to Sind” 1836-43 before the members of 
the Sind Historical Society at the monthly meeting of the Society 
on the 29th November 1936. As this matter has been already 
printed the editors do not see the necessity of re-printing the 
same in the journal of the society. 

However, the following petition of the Begums of the Meers 
is interesting. It is reproduced by Mr. N. M. Billimoria. 

Translation of the Petition of the wives of the dethroned 
Ameers of Sinde, transmitted through their accredited Envoys 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

May the shadow of Queen Victoria increase, and the mag¬ 
nificent as Balkis (Queen of Sheba). 

It is almost two years since Sir Charles Napier came to 
Hyderabad, in Sinde, with an army and artillery, and plimdered 
our habitations of all our money, ornaments, jewels, and every¬ 
thing of value. And at the same lime he took from us the 
.^^eers and our children, and sent them to Hindustan as cap¬ 
tives. We, helpless women, devoid of power, were, when Sir 
Charles Napier arrived, seated in our houses. What manner of 
C^i^tom is this, that he should enter our dwellings, and plunder 
^ of our valuables, leaving us not sufficient for our support ? 
Tayo years have elapsed since he tore us from our houses, and 
tj^tive city, and compelled us to dwell outside the town of 
^derabad in huts, like the destitute. God knows the hard- 
^ps We suffer for our food and raiment ; and through our se¬ 
paration from the Ameers, we endure such distress and despair, 
that life is distasteful to us. That one should die when God 
wills it is no calamity ; but we endure with each successive 
day the torment of a new death ; wherefore we cherish the 
hope that you yourself being a queen, as we Were once, will sym¬ 
pathise with iis, and will take compassion upon us, and cause 
restoration of those things of which Sir Charles Napier has 
robbed us; and since our hearts are lacerated with grief at 
being separated from the Ameers, and from our sons, by which, 
indeed, we are brought to the brink of despair—^you Will 
fe^ye this cause of djstre^, otherwi^ we should reckon it the 
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greatest favour to put an end to our existence. May your days 
be lengthened. 

Signature of the Begums of— 

Meer Kurum Ali Khan 
Meer Noor Mahomed Khan 
Meer Mahomed Nusseer Khan 
Meer Sobdar Khan 
Meer Meer Mahomed Khanj 

Written on the 27th of the month, Shuwal, 1260, at Hyderabad 
in Sinde. 



THE IRANIANS IN ANCIENT INDlA-^ESPEClALLY Ilii 
SIND AND THE PUNJAB. 


(Read bejore the Sind Historical Society, Karachi, on the 2JQth 
December 1936). 

By N. M. Billimoria. 

The sources of ancient history are : 1. Prehistoric Ar¬ 
cheology ; 2. Ancient literature ; 3. Foreign writers ; 4. Ins¬ 
cribed monuments and coins ; 5. Ancient alphabets ; and last¬ 
ly progress of research. I wish to show the sway of the 
Persians in North West India before the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great and the fall of the Achaemenian Empire 
of Iran in the latter part of the fourth century before Christ. 
The Veda and the Avesta are the earliest literary monuments of 
India and Persia ; they prove the relationship between the 
Hindoos and the Persians through ties of common Aryan blood, 
close relationship in language and tradition, and through near 
affinities in matters of religious beliefs, ritual observances, 
mannei's and customs. 

Cuniform tablets which the German Professor Hugo Winck- 
ler discovered in 1907 at Boghaz-koi in North-East Asia Minor 
give additional evidence to these similarities. These tablets 
give a record of treaties between the Kings of Mitani and of 
Hittites about 1400 B.C.; among the gods called to witness are 
deities common in part to India and Persia. The Rig Veda re¬ 
fers to certain districts indicated by the rivers Kubha (Kabul), 
Krumu (Kurram) and Gumati (Gumal). The allusions in the 
Veda to Gandhara and Gandhari may be interpreted as referring 
to the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi South East from 
Kabul. A part of these districts belonged rather to Iran than 
to India in historic times. 

In the Encyclop. Brit, in his article on Persia, Edward 
Meyer states “The dividing line between Iranian and Indian 
is drawn by the Hindu-Kush and the Soliman moimtains of the 
Indus district. The valley of the Kabul (Cophen) is already 
occupied by Indian tribes, especially the Gandarians; and the 
Satay^dae (Pr. Thatagu) there resident were presumably also 
of Indian stock.” 

The first chapter of the Avestan Vandidad contains an 
allusion to a portion of Northern India in a list which it gives 
of 16 lands or regions, created by Abura Mazda, and apparent* 
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iy under the Iranian sway. The 15th of these regions Was Hapta 
Hindu, seven rivers, a region of abnormal heat probably the 
territory of Sapta Sindhu, seven rivers, the Rig Veda, mentions 
in the 8th Book, Hymn 24, line 27 "Who will set free from 
ruinous woe, or Arya on the seven streams, O, valiant hero, bend 
theDasa’s weapon down” that is from any Aryan enemy in the 
land of the seven rivers, probably the Indus. The district in 
question must have included the lands watered by the Indus 
and its branches in the north and North West of Hindustan, 
viz. Vitasta (Jhelum) ; Asikni (Chenab); Purushni (later 
named Iravati, hence its present name Ravi); Vipasa (Beas) ; 
and the easternmost Sutudri (Sutlej). Some interpret this 
"overlordship is seven” for Firdusi mentions seven princes of 
India, namely the lords of Kabul, Sindh, Hindh, Sandal, Chandal, 
Kashmir, and Multan. The Avestan fragment "from the 
Eastern Indus (India) to the Western Indus (India)” is ex¬ 
plained by Spiegel that in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier 
there prevailed an idea of an India in the west as well as an India 
in the East. This is supported by a passage which is met¬ 
rical and therefore old.” The long arms of Mithra seize upon 
those who deceive Mithra; even when in Eastern India 
catches him even when in Western India he smites him down ; 
even when he is at the mouth of the Ranha river, and even he 
when he is in the middle of the earth.” The same statement 
repeated in part in Yasna LVII, 29, regarding the power of 
Sraosha, the guardian genious of mankind as extending over 
the wide domain from India on the east to the extreme west 
even when in Eastern India he catches his adversary even 
when in Western India he smites him down.” 

The river Ranha of the Avesta is the river Rasa of the 
Rig Veda for in Book I, Hymn 112, linel2, we read "Where¬ 
with ye made Rasa swell full with waterflood and urged to vic¬ 
tory the car without the horses. “In the Bundahish we read 
"These two rivers flow from the north part of the eastern Albroz, 
one towards the West, that is the Arang, and one towards the 
east, that is the Veh river... .The Veh river passes by on the 
east goes to the land of Sind, and flows to the sea in Hindus¬ 
tan, and they callit there the Mehra river.” It is stated that the 
Veh river is also called the Kasak in Sind. 

One more allusion to the Indian connection. In Vast VIII, 
32 mention is made of a mountain called Us-Hindva, 
beyond or above India, or it may mean, "the mountain froin 
whidi the rivers rise.” It may mean the Hindu Kush or 
Himalaya. 
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We have the following three authorities to show the Per¬ 
sian kings who came to India. 

1. Firdusi narrates that Franak the mother of Farudin 
sent her j^ung son Farudin to Hindustan to save him from the 
cruel hands of Zohak who invaded and conquered Persia. 

The same poet gives the story of Asfandiar, son of Gustasp, 
who came to India and persuaded the Indian Ruler to venerate 
fire and accept the Zoroastrian religion. Firdusi is supported by 
a statement in a Pahlvi book that "Prince Asfandiar and 
Zarir his brother roamed about out of their country to the coun¬ 
try of the Hindus for the spread of religion." This shows that 
from the very time of Zoroaster and immediately after, the 
25oroastrian religion was believed to have begun exercising some 
influence on India. 

2. In the Ain-i-Akbari we find th it Hoshang the foimder 
of the Pesdadian dynasty was the first king of Persia to come 
to India. Jamshed was the second person to visit India. He 
went to China via Bengal. Both Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi and Prof. 
Darmesteter state that when they visited the fort of Jamrud 
in the Khyber Pass, they heard that the fort was coimected with 
the name of King Jamshed of the Pesdadian d 3 nasty of Persia. 

Nariman son of Kersasp, Sam Nariman Zal son of Sam, 
Framroz son of Rustom, Behram son of Asfandyar also came 
to India for conquest. Kersasp was told by some soothsayers 
that his rule over Zabulistan would be overthrown, and his own, 
and those of his heirs, dead bodies would be disintered by his 
enemy. In order to avoid this, he asked that his body may be 
buried at Kanauj in India. His followers Nariman, Sam and 
Rustom also made the same request and their request was com¬ 
plied with. Rustom had killed Asfandyar, father of Behman, 
who conquered Zabulistan and came to Kanauj to disgrace the 
tomb of Kersasp. It was believed that great wealth was also 
buried with the dead bodies of the Persian kings. Behman 
carried away the treasure but did not disturb the corpses of the 
Persian Rulers. 

3. According to Ferishta, Indian Ruler Krishna and 
Persian Shah Tehmurarp were great friends. Krishna's nephew 
and his uncle were not on good terms; so at the request of the 
nephew, Kersasp Atrart was sent to India to induce Krishna to 
give a portion of his territory to his nephew. After this tipi 
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Sam Nariman invaded Punjab. He was opposed by one Mul- 
chand, who at last submitted. From this time Punjab remained 
in the hands of the descendants of Faridun. It was governed 
by Kersaspandbythe members of his family, the ancestors of 
Rustom. It formed part of the country of Kabul, Jabul, Sind 
and Seistan, which was under the federal sway of Rustom's 
family. Kesurai the successor of Mulchand had asked the help df 
King Minocher against some of his rebel kings. Minocher sent 
Sam Nariman to his help. He met Kesurai at Jallander and 
helped him in subduing his tributary kings. Firujrai came after 
Kesurai. He turned ungrateful to Iran. After the death of 
Sam Nariman, when Afrasiab invaded Iran; he rebelled against 
the sovereignty of Persia and freed Punjab from its yoke. He 
took Jallander under his sway, and offered allegiance to Afrasiab. 
Upto the time of King Kekobad, Punjab remained independent 
under Indian rulers. Rustom then invaded India, and Firouzrai 
the Indian ruler fled to Tirlioot. Rustom then placed Surajrae on 
the throne. Later on Kedar Raja paid tribute to Kaus and 
Kaikhusroo. 

Several learned persons have shown that the Persians had 
come to India and lived there from the vedic times: 

1. Prof. Spiegel in his introduction to Avesta says "The 
original abode of the Indo-Germanic race is to be sought in the 
extreme east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes tahe their rise...It might be imagined that not 
onl}^ the Indians along with them had migiated to the countries 
on the Indus and that Iranians, perhaps owing to religious differ¬ 
ences, had retraced their steps to the westwards”. 

2. Prof. Maxmuller says: It can now be proved even by 

geographical evidence that Zoroastrians had been settled in 
India before they migrated into Persia.That the Zoroas¬ 

trians and their ancestors started from India during the Vedic 
period can be proved as distinctly as that ti e inhabitants of 
Massilia started from Greece. Prof. Maxmuller in his Lectures 
on the Science of Language repeats the same opinion : The 
Zoroastrains were a colony from North India. They had been 
together for a time with the people whose sacred songs have been 
preserved to us in the Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroas¬ 
trians migrated westwards to Arachosia and Persia”. 

The Parshus and Prithus are mentioned in the Rig Vd&i: 
they wers ii^abita^s or invaders of Indian 
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In Rig Veda I, 105, 8, The Parshus (Persians) harass me 
all round like Rival wives. In VlII-6-46 '1 wrested from the 
Yadva tribe 100 cattle in the province of Tirindira and 1,000 
cattle in the province of Parshu. The third reference is in VII, 
83-1 you men, looking to you and to your wealth the 
Prithus and Parsus fain for spoil, march forward. O Indra- 
Varuna you smote and slew the Dasa and Aryan enemies and 
helped Sudas with favour/* 

Cyprus appears to have subjugated the Indian tribes of 
Hindu Kush and in the Kabul vaUey especially the Gandarians. 
Darius himself, advanced as far as the Indus. Cambyses was 
more occupied in Egypt than in India. 

Darius ruled from B. C. 522-486; from the three inscrip¬ 
tions executed by his command and other sources We find what 
the general outline of Persian Dominion in his time, and we 
can even infer that he annexed the valley of the Indus early 
in his reign. The three records in stone are ; (1) the famous 
Bahistan rock inscription; 520 and 518 B.C. may be assigned 
to this inscription ; (2) Two old Persian block tablets at 
Persepolis; carved between B.C. 518-515; and (3) Two inscrip¬ 
tions chiselled aroimd the tomb of Darius in the cliff at 
Naksh-i-Rustom, this must have been engraved some time after 
515 B.C. 

The Bahistan inscription does not mention India in the list 
of 23 provinces which obeyed Darius. It can be inferred that 
the Indus region did not form part of the empire of Darius at 
that time. The Indus conquest is assigned to the year 518 B.C. 

Herodotus while giving a list of 20 satrapies or governments 
established by Darius expressly states that the Indian realm 
was the 29th division. About the amount of tribute he states :♦ 

'*The Indians who are more numerous than any other 
nation with which we are acquainted paid a tribute 
exceeding that of every other people to wit, three 
hundred and sixty talentsJ of gold-dust. This was 
the twentieth satrapy/* 

On page 406 he adds 'The way in which the Indians get 
the plentiftd supply of gold, which enables them to furnish year 
by year so vast an amount of gold-dust to the king is the follow¬ 
ing ;—Eastward of India lies a tract which is entirely sand, 

* Heridflifcus Vol. II p. 403 fOver a nSliQn pcmads sterlio^ 
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Indeed of all the inhabitants of Asia concerning whom anything 
is known, the Indians dwell the nearest to the east, and the 
rising of the sun. Beyond them the whole country is desert 
on account of the sand. The tribes of Indians are numerous 
and do not speak the same language—some are wandering 
tribes, others not. They who dwell in the marshes along the 
river live on raw fish, which they take in boats made of reeds 
each formed out of a single joint. These Indians wear a dress of 
sedge, which they cut in the river and bruise ; afterwards they 
weave it into mats, and wear it as we Wear a breast-plate."' 

By the sandy desert Herodotus means the desert of Gobi 
or Shamoo and the river is surely meant the Indus. He did not 
know the existence of Ganges which only became known to the 
Greeks by the expedition of Alexander. 

Vincent wSmith gives the summary thus : Although the 
exact limits of the Indian satrapy under Darius cannot be deter¬ 
mined we know that it was distinct from Aria (Herat), Arachosia 
(Kandahar) and Gandaria (North West Punjab). It must 
have comprised therefore the course of the Indus from Kala- 
bagh to the sea, including the whole of Sind and perhaps included 
a considerable portion of the Punjab east of the Indus. 

Expedition under Scylax. 

There is a passage in Herodotus which gives proof of the 
annexation or control of the valley of the Indus from its upper 
course to the sea, including therefore the Punjab and Sind; 
it showed that it was possible to navigate by sea from the Indus 
to Persia. About 517 B.C. Darius sent a naval expedition under 
Scylax, a native of Caryanda in Caria to explore the Indus. The 
squadron embarked at a place in the Gandhara country called 
Kaspatyros. The exact location is unknown but Sir A. Stein 
suggests Jahangir an ancient sight on the left bank of the Kabul 
River, some six miles above the point where it flows into the 
Indus at Attock. The fleet succeeded in making its way to the 
Indian Ocean and finally reached Egypt two and a half years 
from the tirne that the voyage began. It is doubtful whether 
this expedition was sent before or after the Indian conquest; 
it must be after, otherwise Syylax would have experienced 
the same trouble from unsubdued tribes as did Alexander the 
Great. 

SWifiy exereisBd by Darius ovsr the peoples of Indian Bof^land;^ 

Of the 23 tributary provinces named on the stone inspirit 
tions three provinces, Bakhtri (Bactria), Haraivn (Herat).a^?/ 
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Zaranka (Drangian, a portion of Seistan) form part of the pre¬ 
sent Afghanistan lie more remote from the Indian frontier. The 
following five are connected with the region of the Indus; 

1. Gandara (region of the Kabul valley as far as Peshawar); 

2. Thatagu (either Ghilzai territory to the South West of Ghazni 
or the Hazara country further to the west and north west); 3 

3. Harahuvati (the district about Kandahar); 4. Saka (Seis- 
tap) and 5 Maka, (Makran). 

During all the reign of Cyrus, and afterwards when Cam- 
byses ruled there were no fixed tributes, but the nations severally 
brought gifts to the king. On account of this and other like 
doings, the Persians say that Darius was a huckster, Cambyses 
a master, and Cyrus, a father; for Darius looked tr making 
a gain in every thing ; Can^byses was harsh and reckless; 
while Cyrus was gentle, and procured them all manner of goods.* 

Reference to Parsis and Persians in Sanskrit Books. 

The Hindu writers used the word Parasika for the Parsis 
and Pahlavas for the Parthians or Iranians generally. 

In the Shanti Parva and Bhisma Parva of the Mahabharata, 
the Pahlavas are mentined. According to Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal, the Pahlavas came to India about B.C. 150. According 
to a writer of the Bombay Gazetteer seven leading hordes en¬ 
tered India from the North West and West. Ihe Yavanas or 
Bactrian Greeks came to India from B.C. 250 to 125; The 
Pahlavas or Parthians from B.C. 170 to lOG ; From a paper by 
Dr. Bhau Daji on the Junagar inscriptions it appears that the 
Pahlavas were in India in about 120 A.D. 

In the Vishnu Puran the tribes inhabiting Bharatavarsha, 
are mentioned ; among them are the Parasikas. It is stated 
in the Sanskrit drama Mudra Rakshasha, written in the 8th 
century A.D. that the Parsis helped Chandagupta in his in¬ 
vasion of Northern India. On the authority of the same book 
we know that 'Tarsiko Meghnad'*. The Parsi named Meghan- 
ada was a Raja and friend of Chandragupta. The same name 
occurs in another passage, thus— 

''Among these the fifth is one of name the Meg^ the 
great king of the Parsis who has got a large cavalry, (compare 
Moghistan, land of Moghs or Magi another name of Hormuz 
Islwd). 

lY, p. 400, 
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In the Raghu Vamsa written by Kalidas in A.D. 550 we 
tead about Ragbu the great grand-father of Rama : ‘‘thence 
we set out by an inland route to conquer the Parasikas.’' This 
is correct for the poet further says that the horses of Raghu 
relieved their fatigues by rolling on the banks of the river Sindbu. 
He adds that Yavanas, Kambojas and Hiinas Were defeated by 
Raghu. According to Dr. Hoerrle the Persian king was Kobad 
who with the help of the Huns removed his brother Jamasp from 
the throne (A.D. 499). The huns fought with the Indian 
king Yashodbarman. They were assisted by Kobad who lost 
Sindh and some eastern provinces. This is the loss referred 
to by Kalidas when he speaks of the defeat of the Parsikas. 
Fidusi does not mention this loss in the time of Piruz or Kobad 
but Tabari the Arabic writer says that a part of the Indian fron¬ 
tier belonged to the Persians in Beramgor's time. It passed 
back into the hands of an Indian King before the time of Noshir- 
wan. 

In the Katha-sarit Sangra, written by Somadeva in the 
12th century we find the story of Udayana ; he was king of 
Vasta and defeated the king of the Chola (the Tamil people of 
South India from whom the Coroman dal coast (Chola Mandal) 
receives its name, they Were the ancestors of the Chaldeans.) 
Having subdued the king of Sindh at the head of his cavahry, 
he destroyed the Malechhas. The cavolry squadron of the 
Turks Were broken on the masses of his elephants.... The 
august hero received the tribute of his foes and cut off the 
head of the wicked king of the Parasikas.'* Cunningham in 
his Ancient Geography of India refers to the story of Udayana 
thus “The story of Udayana, king of Kosambi is referred to 
by the poet Kalida^ in his Megha-duta or cloud-messenger where 
he says that Avanti (or Ujain) is great with the number of those 
versed in the tale of Udayana, Now Kalidas flourished shortly 
after A.D. 509If Udayana was a contemporary of Budha, the 
wicked Parsi king referred to above lived in about the 5th cen¬ 
tury B.C. Could this be Xerxes who was killed in B.C. 465 
Who was according to some writers cruel and wicked. 

Al-Biruni mentions the names of the people of India on the 
authority of Vayu Puran placing the Pahlavas among the peo¬ 
ple of the north. In the same book he says that one of the names 
of the people in the South West was Parasava, Persians. 

Persians mentioned in Inscriptions. 

Taxila Inscription .—The ruins of Taxila are situated 
about 24 miles from Rawalpindi. Sir John Marshall excavated^ 
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it ; in these excavations was the ruins of Mound of Jhandial, 
so called from a neighbouring village. Sir John Marshall here 
excavated a temple which he calls the Temple of Jhandiala, 
and which he thinks to be an ancient fire temple of the Parsees 
of Parthian times. There is a tower of solid masonry With a 
foundation of about 30 feet. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi says that he is not a student of 
Archaeology '"but as an humble student of Zoroastrianism, 
knowing something about its fire temples, and the customs of the 
firecult and having examined very carefully the structure of the 
Jhandiala temple I venture to say that I observed nothing that 
could be said to go against Sir John's views about the building 
being a Zoroastrian temple of God. On the other hand in main 
principles the structure even resembled some of our modern fire- 
temples. But there is one point on which I have my doubts. 
The learned archaeologist thinks that the tower is the seat of a 
fire-altar at the top and takes as the ground for this view the 
fact that the Persians had their fire altars in high places. Of 
course he has the authority of Herodotus (Book I, 131). But 
I think that that view would not apply to later Parthian times 
about SCO years after Herodotus—to which Sir John Marshall 
attributes the temple on archaeological grounds. If some 
further researches lead him to attribute the temple to more 
ancient times—say the time when Darius the Great invaded 
India with his large army of Persians and When he passed 
through this part of the Punjab—then his view of the use of the 
ToWer may possibly, though not assuredly, be held to be strong¬ 
er.Of all the modern fire-temples of India, the one at 

present in the old Parsi centre of Naosari seems to suggest this 
view and seems to come nearer to the Taxila tower. There near 
the place of the sanctuary wherein the sacred fire is burning 
there is a small two-storied building, reminding one of a tower, 
though not exactly a tower on which the worshippers Went to 
have a look at the distant Puma river and to say their Ardvisura 
Nyaish, and even the Khorshed and Mehar Nyaishes. It was 
a place which gave them a more open look of the whole of the 
surrounding nature. The Taxila tower may have been intended 
for a similar purpose." 

Girnar Inscription ,—On a bridge near Girnar at Junagadh 
in Kathiawar, known as Rudra Daman's bridge there is a re¬ 
markable inscription of the Shah kings. The ancient bridge was 
swept away by a flood, that it was repaired by Pushpagupta, 
Whose sister Chandragupta had married ; it was subsequently 
repaired by Xushapa the Yavana rajai an o^cer qI Mqjsa ^ 
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finally it was constructed by the great satrap Rudra Daman in 
A. D. 150. 

Dr. Bhau Daji a great scholar said that the actual builder of 
the bridge on lake Sudarshana near Girnar was the Pahlava 
minister of Rudradaman, named Suvishakha, a Sanskrit adap¬ 
tation of the Persian name Siavaksha ; his father's name was 
Kuaipa and Siavaksha appeared to be the governor of Anarta 
and Saurashtra (Kathiawar). 

The writer of the Bombay Gazetteer says 'The name of 
Suvishakha, as Dr. Bhau Daji suggests, may be a sanskritised 
form of Siavaksha. One of the Karli inscriptions gives a similar 
name Sovaska, apparently a corrupt Indian form of the original 
Persian, from which the sanskritised Suvasaka must have been 
formed. Sovasaka is mentioned in the Karle inscription as an 
inhabitant of Abulama, apparently the old trade mart of 
Obollah, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

On page 551 of Rawlinson's Seventh Great Oriental Mon¬ 
archy I find :— 

The most important city of the southern region was at the 
time Oboll, which was situated on a canal or backwater derived 
from the Euphrates, not far from the modern Busrah. 

Sir H. Rawlinson places Obella twelve miles below Busrah, 
between that city and the place Where Shat-el-Arab divides into 
two streams. He conjectures its identity with the ancient 
Teredon or Diridotis. (see also Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. L 
p. 525). 

This trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the 
Western India sea board must have led to a settlement from 
very early times of Pahlavas, who gradually became converted 
to Buddhism. 

Karli Inscription ,—Parthian or Persian artists seem to 
have sculptured the rock temples in the Thana district—this 
dates from centuries before and after Christ. Harpharan of 
Abulama (Obollah a port near Basra on the Persian Gulf) whose 
name appears in one of the Karli inscriptions was a Parthian or 
a P^ian. The inscription reads “In the 24th year of the King 
Shri Pudumava, son of Vasava this beautiful religious assignar 
tion is made of the mendicant Harapharana, son of Satru-parana* 
tl^e 4^voted inhabitant of Abulama. Dr. Burgess says 
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names of Upasaka Haraphama and his father Setapharna are 
unlike any in use in India and may possibly be of Parthians. 
The name of their family Sovaska has a resemblance to Syavaka, 
but their native place Abulama has not an Indian name. As 
the ■Word Upasaka is generally used for Budhist mendicants it 
appears that Harapharana was a Zoroastrian at one time, but 
subsequently became a convert to Buddhism. The animal 
capitals of the pillars at Karli Bedsa, and Nasik are so closely 
alike to those at Persipolis and Susa that according to Fergusson, 
the early Buddhists of Western India either belonged to the 
Persian empire or drew their art from it. 

Inscriptions of Nahapana’s Family. 

There are s*x inscriptions of Nahapana^s famUy in the cave 
at Nasik, one at Karli, and one by Nahapana’s minister at Jun- 
nar. In the inscriptions the names of Khaharata and Nahapana 
occur they were either Persians or Parthians. Ksahharata 
may be equal to Phrahtes a satrap of the Parthian Dynasty. 
Dr. Fleet says : *‘I hold that the SaKa era was founded by the 
Kshaharata king Nahapana, who reigned in Kathiawar, and 
over some of the neighbouring territory as far as Ujain from 
A.D. 78 to about A.D. 125 and held for a time NasiK and other 
parts north of Bombay and who seems to have been a Pahlava 
or Palhava or Parthian extraction.” 

Nasik InsCYiption,~ln this inscription King Gotamputra, 
(Ruled in 120 A. D. of Andhra dynasty) is mentioned as ruler 
of Mundaka, Surashtra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Virdarbhha, 
and was the lord of the Vindya and Paryatra (western part 
of the Vindya) mountains, the Sahya (western Ghauts) and 
Kanha (Kanheri) hills. He subdued Sakas, Yavanas, and 
Pahlavas. 

Manikiala Stone >Manikiala was one of the 

most famous places in the Punjab in very early period. It was 
called ManiJcpur or Maniknagar ; it was in the South East of 
Peshawar and Taxila; 34 miles from the latter place. The 
stone inscription was put up in a market place, close to the ob¬ 
ject of donation, which was most probably an instrument for 
measuring time. The present was a joint gift of a Zoroastrian 
donor and a Buddhist priest. The translation of the inscription 
runs thus : ‘Tn the year 18 the King Puru-aspa, the son of 
an aggrandiser of the Kushan race qf Kanishajca, the noble- 
inen of the people establishes in the market place of the Satrap 
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Vespashi, who is fond of the hours, for clear announcement 
through the ringing or proclamation of the hours—-along with 
Vespashi, with Khudenti and with Buritra, the priest of the 
Vihara (Buddhist monastry) and with all attendants. May the 
useful gift by its meritorious foundation with the aid of Budha 
and Spenta (the Holy one) be always true.” 

Kshathra is an avestan word meaning king ; Paru-aspa 
may be for Pourushashpa. The Iranian word Karapan is ap¬ 
plied to teachers and priests hostile to the Zoroastrian religion. 

Parthians in Gujarat and Sindh. 

Ferishta writes about the Indian king Sinarchand who paid 
tribute to the Iranian King Godrej, who was a Parthian. 

Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India writes 
“Thatha was the actual position pf the Minhabari of the Arab 
Geographers and of the Min-nagar of the autnor of the Periplus 

.The Name Manhabari is variously written as Mehabari 

and Manjabari, for which we might perhaps read Manabari or 
Mandawari, the city of the Hand tribe. This Mand tribe 
is referred to by Edrisi, Ibn Haukal, Rashid-ud-din and Masudi. 
The name is variously written as Mer, Med, Mand, Mind. The 
Mand tribe occupied lower Sindh in great numbers, from the 
beginning of the Christian era. To this people I refer the name 
Min-nagar or city of Min, which was the capital of lower 
Sindh in the second century of the Christian era. Min was a 
Sythian name. The appearance of the name in Sindh would 
alone be sufficient to suggest the presence of the Scythians; 
but its connection with them is placed beyond all doubt by the 
mention that the rulers of Min-nagar were rival Parthians who 
were mutually expelling each other. (NOTE.—.These contend¬ 
ing Parthians must have been the remnant of the Karen Pahlavas 
who joined with the Kushans to attack Ardeshir Papakan). 
These Parthians were Dahae Scythians from the Oxus who gave 
the name of Indo-Scythia to the Valley of the Indus.” 

Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajesthan states that 
‘‘Arrian who resided in the second century at Barugasca (Broach) 
describes Parthian sovereignty as extending from the Indus 
to the Nerbadda. Their capital was Minagara. 

ludo Parthian Dynasty ruled in the Punjab from B.C. 120 
to A. D. 60. Mithxidates I of Parthia annexed the country 
pet ween the Indus and Jhelumi or in other words the kingdom 
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of Taxila in B.C. 138. The western Punjab formed the integral 
part of the Parthian dominion for a time ; but at the death of 
Mithridates I, B.C. 136 the control relaxed. And about B.C. 120 
a chieftain Maus made himself king of Taxila. He was quite in¬ 
dependent as appears from his coins which bear the inscription 
Rajadhirajas Mahatsa Mous, **of Moa the great King of kings.” 
The coins of Moa’s successors Vonones, Spalahores etc. were 
foimd at Peshawar and in districts on the west bank of the Indus. 

Mithridates II suppressed the independence of Sistan and 
joined these provinces in the Parthian empire. Azes or Aya 
who was deprived of Kandhar was allowed to rule at Taxila 
after Maus ; he established a kingdom there in B.C. 90. The 
legend on liis coins reads “Maharajasa Rajrajsa Mahatasa Ayas,” 
of Aya the great, the great king, the king of kings (Pp. 586-92, 
Cambridge, History of India, Vol. I.) 

Azilises came after Azes in B.C. 40 ; he ruled for 25 years. 
He was followed by Gondophares ; he ruled from A.D. 20 to 
60; He ruled over Arachosia, Sistan and valley of the lower 
Indus. Abdagases ruled after hina for a short time. In the 
latter part of the first century of the Christian era the valley of 
the Lower Indus was under Parthian chiefs. At this time the 
Sakas, the Tartars, and other wandering hordes from Central 
Asia were coming down in great numbers upon the North West 
frontier of India. The family of Volones ruled in Seistan, Kan¬ 
dhar, and North Baluchistan ; and the descendants of Maus 
ruled in Punjab and Sindh until A.D. 25. 

The coins of Gondopharnes and his successors are found in 
Seistan, Kandhar and Sindh. This is the ruler who had put 
St. Judas Thomas to death. The passage relating to this is 
quoted by Rapson in his Ancient India, p. 579, from The Apo¬ 
cryphal Acts of the Apostles. 

The date of the reign of Gondopharnes may be definitely 
fixed from a monument of this king’s rule in the Peshawar dis¬ 
trict commonly known as the Takht-i-Bahi inscription. It is 
dated the 26th year of the king’s reign and on the 6th day of 
the month of Vaisaxha in the year 103. There is no doubt that 
the era is the Vikram Samvat which began in B.C. 68, and that 
therefore Gondolpharnes began to reign in A.D. 19 and was 
stlil reigning in A.D. 45. 

To Azes I, has been attributed the foundation of the Vikrania 
era beginniii 0 in 58 B. C. and according to Sir John Marshall 
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inscription discovered by him at Taxilla is acually dated in the 
year 136 of Azes/' This interpretation may be correct in spite 
ofthetradition that this era was founded by King Vikramadit- 
ya of Uj jain to commemorate the defeat of the Sakas ; and what¬ 
ever may have been origin of this era the assignment of the 
reign of Azes I to this period is justified. It is consistent with 
the date ascribed independently to his predecessor Mans (B.C. 
75) and with the date of his third successor Gondopharnes who 
certainly began to rule in A. D. 19. 

Gondopharnes was reigning in the year 45 A.D. and Vima 
Kadpises was reigning in 78 A. D. Sir John Marshall dis¬ 
covered a Kharoshti inscription in the Chir Tope at Taxilla ; it 
is dated the 5th Ashad year 136 ; the era which begins in B. C. 
58, this date Would be equivalent to A. D. 77-78, this is the last 
year of the reign of Vima Kadophises ; his successor Kanishka 
began to reign in A. D. 78. 

The history of the Kushana empire has been preserved by 
Chinese writers. We find that the Tartars who drove the Sakas 
out of Bactria consisted of five tribes. After a settlement of 
about loo years in Bactria the chief of one of these tribes, the 
Kushan has gained the supremacy over the Tartars and founded 
a kingdom called Kushan. The Kushanas became masters of 
territory to the south of Hindu Kush, i,e,, the modem South 
Afghanistan, the ancient province of Kabul and Arachosia that is 
Kandhar. Huvishka was the successor of Kanishka, the legend 
on his coins is Maharaja Devputra Huvishka ; Huvishka is a 
Persian word ; but he could not have been a pucca Zloroastrian, 
for no Zoroastrian would connect his name with deva. 


Before I come to the Sassanian period the rulers of which 
d^asty Were on terms of close friendship with the rulers of 
Western India, I should like to explain the Brahmi and Kharo- 
snthi alphabets. Both the alphabets are of Semitic origin, 
mey are ultimately derived from the same source as the 
^uropean alphabets. Brahmi has been traced back to the 
Phoenician type of writing. It was probably brought into India 
through Mesopotamia as a result of the early commerce by sea 
between Babylonia and ports of Western India. It is the parent 
of all the modem Indian alphabets. 


• A is derived from the Aramaic script which was 

introduced into India in the 6th century B. C. when the North 
West Was under Persian rule and when Aramaic was used as a 
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throughout the Persian empire. That originally the Aramaic 
language and alphabet pure and simple were thus imported into 
Gandhara has bsen proved by Sir John Marshal's discovery of 
an Aramaic inscription at Taxilla. In the third century A. D. 
Kharoshti appears more fully developed in Chinese Turkestan, 
when its existence must be attributed to the Kushana empire. 
In this region as in India it was evidently superseded by Brahmi. 

The Sassanian dynasty was on terms of close friendship 
with the rulers of Western India and became the leading traders. 
I will narrate further on the visit of Begram Ghor to India and 
his marriage with a Hindu Princess, Sapinuda. Firdusi says 
that when Behram Ghor carried away his Indian wife, and came 
to sea he saw a group of Iranian traders ''because they Were 
Iranian traders they were bold in travelling by land and sea." 
This shows that the Iranian traders went to India both by land 
and sea. 

Tabari states that Shapur II built cities not only in Sagistan 
but actually in Sindh. Again King Phiroz founded two cities 
in India proper—Ram Phiroz and Roshen Phiroz. 

There are several towns of Persia wliich have a prefix 
RAM, desire. 

Ram Ardeshir, a town situated formerly between the pro¬ 
vince of Isphan and Khuzistan, and also named Tawaj or Tawaz. 

Ram Shiristan, the ancient capital of Sijistan before the 
Arab conquest, at present in ruins and replaced by Zaranj. 

Noshirwan Adal, the Just (A.D. 531-579) and his grandson 
Parviz (A.D. 590-628) were united by treaties and by inter¬ 
change of presents with the rulers of South India and Sindh. 

About A.D. 565 the dominions of the White Huns, namely 
Kashmere, Ghandhara and Peshawar, passed into the hands of 
the Persians. Tabari states that King Khnsru II of Persia 
received an embassy from King Pulikessin II in about 625 A.D. 
and an embassy was in return sent to India, which was re¬ 
ceived with due honour at the Indian Court. In the caves of 
Ajanta there is a painting which depicts the court of the Raja, 
where these Iranian ambassadors are sitting on a gadi welcoming 
the foreign amirs who have brought a message and some jare- 
s^ts. The dress and manners of the messengers clearly show 
that thej were Persians. In another room at Ajanta an Iranian 
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Ruler and his Queen are depicted, surrounded by two Iranian 
servants. Fergusson is of opinion that this picture depicts 
Khusru Perviz and his queen Sherin, and the Indian Raja is 
Pulukesh of Malwa. Tabari the Arab Historian states that 
Pulukesh of Malwa had sent in A.D. 626 a letter to the son of 
Khusru Parviz and the picture depicts the Iranian Messengers 
bringing a reply to that letter. The pictures show that the 
Ajanta school of art was derived from Persia. 

On the authority of Mr. G. K. Nariman I state that in the 
time of Shri Harsha of Sindh, Persian army came to Sindh. 
The ruler fell in the battle, but the Persian contended them¬ 
selves with devastating a portion of Sindh and returned ; the 
son of the slain ruler occupied the rule of Sindh. He was himself 
overthrown in 621—this shows that the event happened in the 
reign of Khusru Perviz. Coins found in North-West India with 
Indian and Pahlavi legends prove that this territory was under 
the Persian rulers. 

Barzuya, the physician of Noshirvan was sent to India 
who obtined a copy of Panchtantra or the original of Hitopdesha, 
which he got translated into Pahlavi; also game of chess 
was obtained from the same source. 

Early in the 7th century a large body of Persians landed 
in Western India and from one of their leaders, possibly a son 
of Khusru Perviz, the family of Udepur have sprung. 

Cunningham in his Archaeological Reports has noted that 
the influence of the Sassanians was most strongly felt in Sindh 
and Western Raj put ana where India and Persia came into direct 
contact ; but in North West India and the Punjab it was over¬ 
thrown by the White Huns and Little Yuchi who successively 
held the Kabul valley. The former were certainly fire-worship¬ 
pers and the latter were apparently Brahmanists, but both had 
adopted the style of Sassanian coinage ; he calls this Indk> 
Sassanian period, extending down to A.D. 7^.0 ; shortly after 
that date the direct Persian influence came to an end in Western 
India by the Mahomedan conquest of Sindh and Multan by 
Mahomed Kasim in A.D. 711. 

There is a tradition that the Ranas of Me war were connected 
with the Sassanian kings of Persia ; in support, Abdul Fazal 
(A.D, 1500) says that the Ranas consider themselves descendants 
of Sassanian Naushirwan (A.D. 531-579); there is no evidence 
to Support this. But the marriage between a Vaibhi Chiei aad 
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Mah Banu daughter of the fugitive last Sassanian Yazdgard is 
not impossible. (A.D. 651). 

There was connection between Persia and Western India ; 
the fact is that a subsequent deteriorated issue from some mint 
in Gujerat now known as Gadhia Paisa has plainly been immi- 
tated from the coins of the Sassanides. Princep in his Essays 
on Indian Antiquities says “The popular name of these rude 
silver and copper coins is in Gujrat Gadhia ka paisa, equal 
to ass-money or rather the money of Gandhia, a name of 
Vikramaditya. The king Was a powerful king of the Western 
provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay ; and it is cer¬ 
tain that the princes of these parts were tributary to Persia 
from a very early period. Scholars have discovered on the coins 
the profile of face after the Persian model on one side and the 
Sassanian fiie altar on the other. If this is admitted as proof 
of an Indo-Sassanian dynasty in Saurashtra, we may find the 
date of its establishment in the epoch of Yazdgird the son of 
Behram Ghor. This is supported by the testimony of the Agni 
Puran that Vikram son of Gadha-rupea (Behram Ghor) ascended 
the throne of Malaya (Uj jain) in A.D. 441 

Tod in the Annales of Rajasthan assigns the fall of the 
Valabhi empire to an army of Parthians and Scythians, but 
Elphinstone has suggested that the invaders may have been 
Sassanians probably under Naushirwan ; and in this event 
We have an explanation of the occurrence of the Gadhia coins. 
Deteriorated as they are the bust and fire-altar of the Sassanides 
are apparent; we can conclude that either the Sassanian 
monarchy obtained a footing in Gujerat or that an off-shoot of 
the dynasty succeeded in establishing an empire there. 

A Pahlava prince in Kathiawar in A.D. 720 built the fort 
of Elapur ; in it he established an image of Siva adorned with 
a crescent; Cunningham thinks this may be Somnath. This 
Elapur or Elawar by transposition would become Erawal, the 
present Werawal. 

Dr. Spooner's Excavation of Patliputra and his paper on 
Zoroastrian period of Indian History. 

Patliputra the modern Patna is the Palibothra of Meg:as- 
thenes who was the ambassador of Seleucus Necator in the reign 
of Chandrsigupta about B.C. 300. It is situated on the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Ganges and Son dr Sena. It was the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Magadha^ or South Behar« It was 
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formerly called Kusumpur and Pushyapur, city of flowers. 
Patali is the flower Bigroia suavcolens. 

The Chinese travellers. Fa Hier who visited it in B.C. 399- 
414 and Hiuen Tsiang, about A.D. 629, speak very highly of this 
city. 


Megesthenes about B.C. 300-3i»2, the ambassador of 
Seleucus Necator at the coxort of Chandra Gupta and Ohanakya, 
the minister, left us some account of the magnificence of the 
royal court. 

Strabo in his Geography mentions this city ; so also Ar¬ 
rian in his Indica. I may mention that Chandragupta is San- 
drakottos of the Greeks, Sandrakoptus of Athenaens, and Andro- 
kottos in Plutarch life of Alexander the Great. The city rose 
to its zenith in the time of Asoka (B.C. 25o), the grandson of 
Chandragupta. 

Pliny among the ancients, French Geographer D’Anville 
(1697-1782) English Geographer Renncl (1742-1830), Thomas 
Pennant, an antiquary (1726-1798), Col. Wilford, William Frank¬ 
lin. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and several others have tried to 
identify the city. 

Dr. Spooner began his excavations in January 1913. As 
the work was expensive, the late Sir Ratan Tata made a generous 
offer to pay every year 20,000 to the Government of India. 

Dr. Spooner first located eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars. Afterwards he found the ninth row ; each row has 
ten pillars. Dr. Spooner's wife gave him great help ; it Was 
she who first drew the attention to the fact that the pillars of the 
Mauriyan building resembled the plan she had seen at Perse- 
polis. 

The meaning of “Mauryan replica of Persipolis” was that the 
influence of Iran upon India was much more than it is ordinarily 
supposed. The excavations were on a monumental scale. 
The learned doctor produced numistatic, literary, and other 
evidence to show the certainty of a very powerful influence of 
Iran upon India. 

Ancient P^ia had its influence on Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
and other adjoining countries ; the greatest influence was of 
their religion, and that is they are called “The Puritans of the 
Old World.” 
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It was Cyrus the founder of the Achaemenian dynasty who 
paved the way for the subsequent influence over India. Cyrus 
laid the foundation of Persia by taking Media in B. C. 550 ; 
Lydia in 546 ; Babylonia in 538 ; Eg5q>t was added by Cam- 
bysses in 528; and Darius organised the Great Persian possessions 
in his long reign from 528-486 before Christ. 

Dr. V. A. Smith the best authority on Ancient India has 
shown that Achaemenian Iran had a strong influence on Maur- 
yan India such as— 

1. Influence of Iranian architecture on Indian architec¬ 
ture. 

2. The Achaeminian practice of inscribing on pillars 
and rocks and style of the inscriptions which were 
followed by Asoka in his inscriptions. 

3. The Kharoshthi script came to India from the Aramaic 
clerks of the Achaeminians. 

4. Some of the features of the Mauryan administration 
and polity and court customs were taken from the 
Iranians. 

The style of some of the sculptured capitals of Asoka had 
its origin in the capitals of the palace of Darius at Persipolis. 
The style of the huge monolithic sandstone and other pillars of 
Asoka is also Persian ; The hejs-ndief sculpture of some of the 
Mauryan buildings resemble tluit of the Persians at Persipolis. 

Fergusson specially points to the capitals in the caves at 
Bedsa, about ten miles south of Karle, near Lonavla, and says 
"their capitals are more like the Persepolitan type than almost 
any others in India and are each surmounted by horse and ele¬ 
phants bearing men and women.'" 

The other similar caves arc at Bhaja about 4 miles south of 
the Karle caves near Lanovla ; 2, At Jamalgarhi some 40 miles 
N. E. of Peshawar ; here the capitals of the old Perso-Indian 
type have new forms given to them the animal figures being 
whilst the pillars themselves are placed on the backs of crouching 
changed, figures with vings. The 3rd type is found at Tavagum- 
pha caves near the Khandgiri hill in Orissa where "the doors 
are flanked by pilasters with capitals of the Persopolitan 
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The debt of India to Perso-Assyrian art is strikingly apparent 
from two observations ; I, The sculpture of India proper—the 
India of the Gangetic valley—is mainly bas-relief. The Indians 
apply their bas reliefs after the Persian fashion. Their sculpture 
is bestowed chiefy on doors and vestibules, and as in Persia, the 
most important single figures guard the entrance of gatewa 5 rs in 
India. Even the unique bas-reliefs of Barhut have their 
counterparts at Persepolis and Nineveh. 2. the decoration of 
the Vihara caves was Persian. 

Asoka followed Darius in the matter of his edicts. It was 
the practice of Darius to erect pillars in the countries which he 
conquered or through which he passed. We learn from Hero¬ 
dotus that in his march against the Scythians he ‘^surveyed 
the Bosphorus and erected upon its shores two pillars of white 
marble, whereupon he inscribed the names of all the nations 
which formed his army.'* While digging the modern Suez Canal, 
some pillars of Darius have been discovered in Egypt. Asoka 
in his pillar edicts has followed this practice of Darius. 

Darius inscribed on the sides of rocks and mountains. The 
best instance is that on the rock at Bt'histan. Asoka has also 
some of his inscriptions on rocks ; one at Jungadh at the foot of 
the Girnar. 

Darius commences every edict with the words 'Thus sayeth 
Darius the king''. Asoka also begins in the same way : "thus 
saith His Sacred and Gracious Majest} the King." 

The idea of inscribing ethical dissertations on the rocks in 
the guise of royal proclamation seems to be of Persian origin. 

The Kharoshti script was introduced in India by the Achae- 
menian kings through their Aramaic clerks. The Kharoshti 
writing seen on the coins of the western Satraps of Saurashtra 
(Kathiawar) point to the northern origin of the kings. 

Dr. Vincent Smith says that the civil and military institu¬ 
tions of the Mauryan Empire as decribed by Asoka in his edicts 
and by the Greek writers were essentially Indian modified in some 
particulars by imitation of Persian practices. 

As for Court customs, I give two examples ; one of these is 
the custom of observing birthdays by the kings. Herodotus 
Vol. IV p. 3b 1-82 when writing about Amestris the wife 
pf king Xerxes sa 3 ’'s that "she waited therefore till 
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husband gave the great royal banquet a feast which takes 
place once every year in celebration of the king's birthday. 
Tykta the feast is called in Persian tongue which in our 
language may be rendered perfect and this is the only 
day in all the year in which the king soaps his head and 
distributes gifts to the Persians. The law of the feast required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the king's board should 
be denied his request. The Indian custom referred to by vStrabo. 
''Historians also relate that the Indians worship Jupiter Ombrius 
(or the rainy) the river Ganges and the indigenous deities of 
the country ; that when the king washes his hair, a great feast 
is celebrated and large presents are sent, each person displaying 
his Wealth in competition with his neighbour. 

When Megasthenes was in India, Strabo speaks of the Indians 
of that time. '"The Indians wear white garments white linen and 
muslin contrary to the accounts of those who say that they wear 
garments of a bright colour ; all of them wear long hair and long 
beards, plait their hair and bind it with a fillet. The Indian 
custom of keeping long hair among the Maruyan kings is believed 
by Dr. Smith to have been taken from the Achaemanian Iranian. 
The ancient Iranians kept their hair long. They seldom cut 
them. Old Iranian sculptures show that the Iranians kept long 
beards. Even now the Parsi priests keep beard Which they cannot 
trim or cut. 

Dr. Spooner wrote a paper in 1915 in the Journal of the R. A. 
S. of Gr. Br, & Ireland entitled Zoroastrian period of Indian 
History.'' This paper threw a bomb-shell in the camp of the orien¬ 
talists. He advances a good deal of literary evidence in support 
of the discovery that the Mauryan building at Patliputra was 
copied from an Iranian building. He showed that upon the thre¬ 
shold of the historical period, a dynasty of almost purely Persian 
type ruled over India. That dynasty was the Mauryan dynasty, the 
founder of which, Chandragupta, the first great Indian Emperor 
was a Persian Aryan, a Parsi, He had Persepolis as his ancestral 
home. The Mauryan dynasty was Zoroastrian. Not only 
that but the Dr. says that Budha, the founder of Budhism, was 
an Iranian sage and as such was a Persian. He affirms that the 
palaces referred to in the Mahabharata arethe Mauryan buildings 
at Pataliputra, that the Asura Maya to whose supernatural power 
the construction of the palaces is attributed is the Ahrura Mazda 
of the Zoroastrians whom Darius often invoked in hi? inscription 
at Persepolis. The influence of Iran over India was much more 
than ordinarily believed. It was not confined to architecture ; 
it was in matters of religion, Bu<^a; Chandragupta, md his 
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minister Chandakya were Persian, if not by birth, at least by 
descent. 

Dr. Spooner, on the evidence of Indian literature, proves that 
the ancient Persians had, long Ix^fore the Mauryan dynasty, sett¬ 
led in various parts of North India, from the frontiers of Punjab 
in the West to Assam and Orissa in the east, and from the valley 
of the Nerbudda in the south to the valley of Kashmir in the 
Himalayas in the north. 

I had quoted a passage, from the Vandida, from which We 
learn the following facts about India ; 1. That India was the 15th 
out of the 16 Aryan countries known to early Iranians, as creat¬ 
ed by God. 2. It was known as Hapta-Hindu. 3. The country 
watered by the Indus formed India, and its boundary literally 
extended furth^^r both ways, towards the East and the West ; 
4. It had two curses, heat and premature maturing of women. 
The age of Vandidad is B. C. 12( 0. 

Next to the Vandidad we have the authority of Cuniform 
inscriptions of Darius at Persipolis and Nakhs-i-Rustom. 
Darius mentions amongt the conquered countries the name of 
India as Hidush or Hindush. With this conquest Persia must 
have exercised great influence upon India. 

I have quoted above from Herodotus to show that India was 
the 20th Satrapy. Darius was not a flying conqueror of India. 
He wanted to retain the country for the good of India and Persia. 
He directed his admiral Scylax to explore the whole country 
watered by the Indus from Cashmere down to the sea. He 
developed commerce between India and Persia. With this 
object he connected the Red with the Mediterranean Sea by a 
canal, ending at its extremity at Suez. 

The Punch-marked coins point Iranian influence in India. 
They are so called because the devices were impressed on the coins 
not by means of a die, but by separate punches applied irregu¬ 
larly at various points on the surface. Vincent Smith thinks 
that these coins were a private coinage issued by guilds and 
silversmiths with the permission of the ruling powers. The 
obverse punches were impressed by the different moneyers, and 
the reverse marks were the signs of approval by the controlling 
authority. Dr. Spooner does not agree. He thinks that they 
were Mauryan coins having the symbol of the sun, a group of 
suns, a branch, a bull and a chaitya. He asserts that the sun was 
worshipped by the ijoroastrians : the branch is Homa branch; 
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the bull was the Mithraic bull; the Chaitya which signified a hill 
was the mount Maru, situated in Merv in Iran. Hence from this 
evidence of the Mauryan coins Dr. Spooner thinks that the 
Mauryan were Zoroastrians. 

We have the tradition of a Brahmin Changragach who Went 
to Persia to oppose Zoroastrianism ; he returned to India fully 
convinced and in his turn converted about 80,000 Indians into 
the religion of Zoroaster. 

Besides the evidence of coins, other proofs are adduced ; one 
of them I will give when Chandragupta invaded Magadha he 
was assisted by Persian troops. This is narrated in a Sanksrit 
drama. Chandragupta beseigcd Kasuma-pura that is Patliputra 
with his troops consist ing of the Scyt Mans, Yavanas or the Greek 
Kiratas, people living belowi he Himalayas, Kambojas, Kabulis, 
Parasikas, Persians, and Balhikas, Bactrians. At the same 
time the enemies had also an army of mixed races. Both the sides 
raised armies of mercenaries. 

The Parsis are indebted to Dr. Spooner for birnging the 
following facts ; that a few centuries befoix^ Clii ist, the Persians 
fought in India for their Maurian masters, that their masses 
lived as subject-races in Northern India long before the Arab 
conquest of Persia, that their leaders were made chiefs and even 
petty Rajas and that Iranian masons had a hand in the erection 
of the Mauryan palaces after the style of the Halls at Persepolis. 

Since writing the above I have come across a paper in 
French written by Mr. F. D. J. Paruck, a well known numis¬ 
matist of Bombay. The paper is *‘Ob.servations sur cinq 
monnaies Sassanides'*, published in the Revue Numismatique, 

1936. 

Five coins are described; from the inscriptions on the first 
three coins he shows that Pirouz was a viceroy of Khorasan in 
the reigns of Sapor I and Hormisdas. Shapor I was sovereign 
from A. D. 240 to 271, and his son Hormisdas ruled for one 
year and ten days; Sind, Multan and Rajputana were under 
the Kouchans, and their ruler was a vassal of Hormisdas I, and 
perhaps of Sapor I. I will give the original French, lest I may 
be making a wrong translation. '‘Selon le Kitab-al-Fihrist, 
Pirouz fut le vice-roi de Khorasan; il le fut sous les regnes de 
Sapor ler et d'Hormisdas ler. Aussi estil defficile de d^der 
sous qud regne ses diachmes furent frappees. Ces pieces^ 
pependaiit, nous autorisent a declarer que le Sind^ le Mult^tl 
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et le Rajputana etaient alors aiix mains des Kouchans, et que 
leur roi fut le vassal de Hormisdas ler et peut-etre aussi celui 
de Sapor/' ler. 

Translation.. .. According to Kitab-al-Fihrisht, Pirouz 
was the viceroy of Khorasan. He was such during the reign 
of Sapor I and Hormisdas I. Also it is difficult to decide in 
whose reign the coins were minted. These coins, then, 
authorise us to decide that Sind, Multan and Rajpatana were 
at that time in the hands of the Kushans, and that their king 
was a vassal of Hormisdas I or perhaps of Sapor I. 

On these coins Mr. Paruck reads the words MALKA INDI 
I RADA (TI) Malka is the king, and Inde signifies Sind. For 
I translate what he writes. ‘Tt appears to me certain that 
the name Inde on these coins signify Sind. The Phelvi form 
of this name is Hind, but by Greek influence the first word H 
is omitted. These coins were struck in the rule of the Kushans, 
where the Greek influence was at that time.... The short 
legend Malka Inde on the right depicts the personage sitting 
on a throne as being the King of Sind." Inde Iradati signi¬ 
fies Sind and Multan. 

About IRADA (TI), that the name is given to the valley 
of the River Ravi, one of the five rivers of the Punjab, in the 
centre of which is Multan, which according to old Arab 
Geographers, was included in the kingdom of Sind. 

Rawlinson in his ''Seventh Great Monarchy" does not 
mention Pheroz as the son of Artexerxes. or brother of Shapor 
I; because, I believe he never came to the throne of Iran, but 
was the king of the Kushans. For on his coins we read. 
Mazdesnbage Peroze wazung Kushan shah," that is, Mazda- 
worshipping divinity PTroz, the great king of the Kusans." 
Kushan was the name of the dynasty of Yuechi, who for cen¬ 
turies occupied Transoxiana, east-Iran, the south of the Hindu 
Kush and the North-east India. 

The most celebrated and interesting coin of Hormazd II 
(A. D. 303-310) is a piece of gold coin struck on the 
occasion of his marriage to the daughter of the Kushan 
king of Kabul. Rawlinson in his " Seventh Monarchy 
confirms this and says " Among his other wives, Hormisdas, 
we are told married a daughter of the king of Cabul. 
It was natural that after the conquest of Seistan by 
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Varaliaran II, about A. D. 28' , the Persian monarchs should 
establish relations with the chieftains ruling in Afghanistan. 
That country seems from the first to the fourth century of our 
era, to have been under the government of princes of Scythian 
descent and of considerable wealth and power. Kadphises, 
Kanerki, Kenorano, Ooerki, Baraoro, had the main seat of their 
empire in the region about Cabul and Jalalabad ; but from 
this centre they exercised an extensive sway which at times 
probably reached Candahar on the one hand and the Punjab 
region on the other. Their large gold coinage proves them to 
have been monarchs of great Wealth while their use of the Greek 
letters and languages indicates a certain amount of civilization. 
The marriage of Homisdas with a princess of Cabul implies that 
the hostile relations existing under Varahran II had been superse¬ 
ded by friendly ones. Persian aggression had ceased to be 
feared. The reigning Indo-Scythic monarch felt no reluctance 
to give his daughter in marriage to his western neighbour, and 
sent her to his court (we are told) with a wardrobe and 
ornaments of the utmost magnificence and costliness.’* 

It would not be out of place to give a short table of the rulers 
of Eran. Shapor I, son of Artexerxes or Ardashir I, ruled for 
31 years from A. D, 24< -271, Shapor had three brothers, Arde- 
sar, Firoz. king of the Kushans, and Narses. After Shapor I, 
his son Hormuzd I, or Hormisdas, ruled from 27 -272, one 
year and ten days. His brother Varahran I, or Bahram I, ruled 
from 272-275. His son Bahram II ruled from 275-292. Bahram 
III rul*. d only for a few months. Narses son of Shapor I ruled 
from 292-301. His son Hormisdas II ruled from 301-309. The 
last ruler was Yezdegerd Shahriyar. The defeat of Nehavend in 
641 terminated the Sassanian power. The Arabs call the battle 
of Nehavend ‘'Faltah-hu-Futtuh, Victory of victories ; Isdigerd 
wandered from place to place from 641 to 651 ; at last he was 
murdered for the sake of his clothes. 

In the above quoted extract from Rawlinson the conquest of 
Seistan is me ntioned. On one of the five coins described by Mr. 
Paruck, there is a mongram SKSl N (Sakastan). This is the only 
coin cn which this monogram is struck in full on the Sassanian 
.coin. 


One of the coins adds the word Hrezi. According to Arab 
geographers Haras was an old name for Rajputana. 

.As I said above Bahram conquered Snkastan which included 

the whole of the N. W, India. The P^lvisinscrfption at Pail^ 
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mentions several princes of India who had proceeded to Persia 
to offer allegiance to King Narses (292-3 1) on his succession. 
Among the princes were the prince of the Kushan, the prince of 
Saurastra (Kathiawar) and Avanti (Malwa) and other Saka 
princes. 

I may add that Saka is modern Seistan. The Saccae are 
undoubtedly Scyths. They may have dwelt on the Oxus or 
possibly in Afghanistan. 

Mr. Parruck in his *‘Sanian coins'" writes : 

A fine piece of silver in the Vienna Museum represents on the 
obverse the bust of Khusru II and on the reverse the bust of the 

Solar city, Aditya, both facing. TIr. Nulsel of the Berlin 

Museum kindly procured for me the casts of this coin in the 
Vienna Museum and with the help of the three goldpieces, one in 
the Berlin Museum, the other in the British Museum, and 
the third specimen in the Bibliotheque Nationalc, Paris, I read 
this legend as Air^in afzutaneti “May he cause Eran to prosper." 
These gold pieces bear the year 21 of reign whereas the silver one 
is of the year 37. Ouseley proposed to read the word Airan as 
the name of Queen Shcrin, the celebrated consort of Khusru II, 
Whose bust he believed to be on the reverse based on the analogy 
which exists in Pahlavi between sh and a. Mordtmann also 
believed that the bust on the reverse Was that of the consort of 
Khusru II. On comparing other coins of Multan, whose reverse 
does not represent the bust of a female, but the figure of the Sun 
as a young man it will be seen that it is the bust of the solar deity 
Aditya. It was Cunningham who first demonstrated that the 
figure on the reverse was none other than that of the solar diety, 
Aditya, whose temple was at Multan. It is probable that these 
coins were stuck at Multan, at the time of the expeditions of 
Khusru II to India or during his occupation of the country. The 
bust of the solar deity was worshipped at that time in Multan, 
as it is represented on other Indo-Sassanian coins also. But 
historians mention nothing precise as to IChusru II having been 
to India in the years 6lo and 626, the dates of thesei pieces. 
Although the Huns were mainly instrumental in introducing coins 
of Sassanian type into India, it seems certain that shortly after 
the invasion of the Huns the Sassanian power or a dynasty ackow- 
Tedging the Sassanian suzerainty was established in India; for 
coins of Sassanian type and fabric bearing inscriptions in Nagari, 
Sassanian Pahlvi, and an alphabet hitherto unread, which is pro¬ 
bably a development of the modified form of the Greek alplhabet 
used by the Scytho-Sassanians, are found in the north-west 
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of India. These coins have been attributed by Cuningham to 
the later Huns, but apparently without sufficient reason. 
Rapson (Indian Coins) is however of opinion that they were 
almost certainly struck by some Sassanian d 3 masty or d 5 aiasties 
ruling over Sind and Multan, which later the ancient Arab geo¬ 
graphers include in the kingdom of Sind, as is shown by the style 
of the coins and by the use of Sassanian Pahlvi. It may be noted 
that this region had been in the hands of Persian conquerors 
during the Parthian period. These coins are closely connected 
with the particluar issues of Khusru II mentioned above, 
by the use of the same reverse type, representing the sun-god 
of Multan. 

The adventures of Bahram V, (420-438, A. D.) in India 
and the enlargement of his dominions in that direction by the 
act of the Indian king, who is said to have ceded to him 
Makran and Sind and to have given him his daughter in marriage 
cannot be regarded as fiction. Firdusi cnlls this Indian king 
Shankal. His native name is Vasudeve of the dynasty of the 
Maharajas Adhiraja of Magadha and Kanoj. 


Malkan Malka has been the title of Persian kings from the 
most ancient times; the meaning is *'king of kings'\ The 
words Malkatan Malkata, Queen of Queens is found on the 
beautiful gem of Queen Dinak, wife of Yezdegerd II, 
(440-457). 

Mr. Paruck in his "Sasanian Coins" writes that this form 
is particularly interesting to note as it gives us the proof that 
if the expression Malkan Malka was sometimes pronounced 
Shahan Shah, it was simply done on the ground of the dialect 
of the province where the word was spoken." In the first 
century of the Christian era we find the legend shahnano shah 
on the coins of Kanishka (A. D. 78-100) and his successors and 
the title of Shahi in their inscriptions in Sanskrit. The 
inscription of Samudra Gapta at Allahabad shows the title 
in the form of Shahi Shahanashahi. There is another 
notice to same effect about the middle of the 4th century. 
Persis Saporem et Saansaan adpellantibus et Pyrosen, quod 
rex regibus imperans et bellorum victor interpretatur. The 
translation is: 

The Persians called Shapor Shahan Shah and Peroch, that 
is the king ruling over kings and victorious in war* 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OP SIND: PART III. 

HISTORIC PERIOD A. D. I. 

By Prof. M. B. Pithawalia, f.g.s., m,r.a.s. 

The importance of the time factor in the geographical studies 
of Sind has already been shown with regard to the preceding im¬ 
portant epochs. The history of changing political, racial and 
economic conditions and their evolution through the centuries 
in the province has a bearing on its geographical features, which 
have been described. This knowledge of a geographical setting 
is also indispensable, while appreciating the historical events, 
which have taken place in subsequent times. Further changes 
in the river beds, advance of the delta, appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of fresh-water springs and lakes, hydrographical and 
political changes in the Upper Indus Basin (Punjab), a possible 
climatic change, accumulation of sand and clay, sand belts and 
clay belts, distribution of soils of various kinds and natural 
vegetation and even the human improvements or alterations 
of the countryside,—all these should be borne in mind, while 
studying the more recent history of the land. 

The anonymous writer of the Periplus of the Ery threan Sea, 
containing an account of the navigation of the ancients, about 
6(' A.D., has given us a valuable picture of the land from personal 
observations iii those days. He begins by first pointing out the 
distinction between Hind (Hindustan) and Sind (Scynthia, 
Scythia, Scindi), the tract of land lying low from the cape of 
Monze to the Indus and comprehending the country on both 
sides of the river, which between Multan and Tatta is called 
Mehran. It has been noticed that from the time of Alexander, 
the Greeks have considered *Tatala to be the port to which they 
Were to direct their views in order to obtain the precious com¬ 
modities of the East.” Individual merchants, if not large 
trade companies, must surely have come to Sind from the ports 
of the Red Sea ever since. Even the embassies from Syria to 
the monarchs of Hindustan must have ‘'embraced the objects 
of commerce as well as of empire, for, those who found their way 
to the Ganges would not be unacquainted with the profits to 
be derived from the commerce of the Indus. 

Importance of Patala. 

All trade vessels should naturally direct their course to 
Patala on the Indus. **Here it was known from history that the 
productions of the East were to be obtained, and here the trade, 

♦Vincent William—TAe Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Part the First, Londan l800. 
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which the Indus and the coast of Malabar must always have 
fixed its centre/As the knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
about the Indus valley and the monsoon increased, they began to 
make their passage to Hindustan direct. 

Other Markets 

Besides Patala, there were two other important markets in 
Sind, viz,, Barbarike near the mouth of the Indus, and Behker 
(Bukker) afterwards replaced by other capitals ''occupied by 
different invaders in the various revolutions of the country.'" At 
the time of the Poriplus, Mmnagara, perhaps the Binagara of Pto¬ 
lemy, was the capital of Sind and the sovereign power extended 
from there as far as Barugaza or Gujarat. It has been said that 
the Government was actually in the hands of the Parthian tribe 
divided into two parties, each party, as it prevailed, chose a king 
of its own body and drove out the king of the opposite faction. 
The author of the Periplus thinks that this sovereign must have 
been very powerful and the trade of Sind must have been very 
profitable, as he was offered such valuable presents by those who 
sought his protection, as 

"Plate of very great value 
Musical instruments 
Handsome girls for the Haram 
The best wine 

Plain cloth of high price (and) 

The finest perfumes or the perfumed ingredients." 

The Indus itself was decidedly used as the chief means of 
communication from the port of Barbarike to Minnagara inland. 

Imports and Exports. 

The following articles were imported at Barbarike :— 

"Clothing plain and in considerable quantity 
Clothing mixed 

Cloth, larger in the warp than in the Woof 

Topazes 

Coral 

Storax 

Frankincense 

Glass vessels 

Plate 

Spicie and wine. 

Pp, 846—3M, ' ^ .." 
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Th3 following typical indigenous products were exported 

*'Cost us a spice 
Bdellium a gum 
Yellow dye 
Spikenard 

Emeralds or green stones 
Sapphires 
Hides from China 
Cottons 
Silk threads. 

Indigo or Indian ink 

The Voyage. 

The South West Monsoon, being the most favourable 
trade wind, the voyage was made in Epiphi or July down the 
Red Sea and through the Straits to the mouth of the Indus. 
The peculiarity of the Sind Coast was that "near these mouths 
the sea was white and there was a multitude af snakes called 
Graai, floating on the surface ; which is imputed to the rains 
of the monsoon washing down these animals out of the rivers."' 
Indeed the sea fishery on the Sind coast is even now remark¬ 
able. 

Such, then, is the knowledge of the writer of the Periplus 
about Sind in the first century A.D. Though scanty, it fits in 
well with the general trend of human activities in the province 
and the surrounding lands, which we have discussed. 

THE PRE-ARAB PERIOD. 

The pertod, which followed this, was the one in which 
Indian races, Budhists and Brahmans, flourished and lived 
together in Sind in peace and harmony for many centuries after 
the Christian era began. The pendulum of power turned east¬ 
wards, after the fall of Iran in the earlier centuries and the 
Sassaninan (Pahlavi) rulers took time to settle down. The Iranian 
capital was already shifted westwards in the Euphrates-Tigris 
valley and the Iranians themselves were concerned with settling 
their own home-affairs at first. They had, therefore, little time 
to turn to the Indus valley any more. 

Meanwhile the Buddhistic element had worked its way into 
the Indus valley from the Ganges valley under the illustrious 
patronage of Asoka and Chandragupta. At the same time, the 
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Brahmans had been living in great hostility against the Maurya 
dynasty flourishing in other parts of the country. But after the 
fall of the Mauryas, Brahmanism reasserted its authority in 
Hindustan. 'The prohibition of bloody sacrifices and irritating 
proceedings of Censors must have produced much unrecorded 
discontent and we may fairly assume that when the strong hand 
of the old emperor dropped the sceptor, Brahman influence 
reasserted itself and produced a revolt against the inquisitional 
tyranny of Asoka's system.'^f 

In peaceful Sind, however, the two elements flourished side 
by side. The result was that both remained feeble, neither of 
them becoming aggressive at one time or another. Even earlier 
than this, Scythian sun or fire-worship was tolerated here. 
'The first dwellers of Ratika (a mound on the old Sutlaj bed) 
were most likely Scythians who brought with them the worship 
of Baal, the sun or fire God from the banks of the Oxus.'' The 
Indo-Scythians Were in possession of lower Sindh two centuries 
B. C. and according to General Cunningham ‘‘they occupied the 
Punjab and Scinde and were in full possession of the Indus valley 
down to the seventh century.’'* 

7 he ruling class had adopted Buddhism after Kanishka, the 
last ruler of the Indo-Scythian Kingdom, and when this Brahman- 
nical revival took place later, there was considerable toleration 
shown to the Brahmins in Sind. So, while there was a constant 
conflict between Buddhism and Brahmanism in the hilly tracts 
of Malwa, Ujjain, Chitor and even in Cutch, in Sind the two 
lived peacefully together, so much so that at the time of the Arab 
conquest of Sind, while there was a Hindu kingdom flourishing, 
there were Brahmin ministers employed. The Governors and 
citizens were largely Buddhists. But it was not the pure kind of 
Buddhism that was to be found in the province. "Sind was 
remarkable for being under the Government of Buddhist King, 
belonging to the Sudra caste and for the large number of Buddhist 
monks which the country supported, estimated at ten thousand. 
But the quality was not in proportion to the quantity ; most of 
the ten thousand being denounced as idle followers given over to 
self indulgence. 

There are several relics and stupas belonging to the 
Buddhists in Sind. The site where Mohen jo Daro was discovered 
by R. D. Banerji in 1922 was originally a Buddhist stupa and a 

t Smith V.—'"Early Hiatory of India 1914 p. 194. 

Cia. Eov. X.X 1S73 p. 333* 

t smith V.—0/r. cif.p, 334. 
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monastary in the north-west corner. The bricks used in these 
were evidently taken from the older ruins belonging to the 
Mohenjo Daro age. 

Other stupas have been found at Tando Md. Khan, Jhirrak, 
Mirpurkhas, Depar Ghangro (visited by Chach, the Brahman 
mnister of Rai Sahasi II), and Thul Mir Rukhan—“all forming a 
chain iip the Indus valley/'* The Brahmin element in Sind 
has not been found only during the period under review. It has 
long been in existence in the province. It was at the advice of 
his Brahman councellors that Mousikanos, King of Alor, had re¬ 
volted against the Macedonian conquerer in 325 B.C. Even in 
political departments both the classes of people had alternately 
occupied power and position. It is said that one of the reasons 
of the success of the Arabs in Sind later on was that there 
were Buddhist governors of the several forts and Buddhist 
subject under the Brahman king and they would not fight 
under the influence of their religion. 

Continuation of Iranian Influence in Sind 

Although the Sassanian rulers of Persia did not organise 
campaigns against India on account of their sphere of activities 
being transferred to the western countries, intercourse between 
Persia and Sind continued all throughout. This is supported 
by the discovery and interpretation of Sassanian coins, •j* 

Mr. Fardoonjee D. J. Paruck, an authority on Sassanian 
numismatics, has tried to show from the incriptions on the 
coins that not only Sind but Multan and Rajputana were in 
the possession of the Kushans, who ruled in North India and 
Mho were subjects under the Sassanian Kings Shahpur I and 
Hormuzd I in the 3rd century A.D. The latter King is mention¬ 
ed, as *‘Malka Indi Irdati Harezi"—the Soverign of Sind, 
Punjab and Rajput kingdoms on one side of a coin, and 
“Mazdayasni Bagi Auharmazdi Raab Kushan Malkan Malka"— 
the Worshipper of the Lord of Wisdom, His Celestial Majesty 
Hormuzd, the Lord of the Kushans, the King of Kings, on the 
obverse of the coin. 

Fire worship was noticeable in the temples of Sind, the 
Punjab intermarriages were recorded and trade was maintained 
betw^een the two countries. The old city of Bahman-abad has 
a considerable history of its own. “Bahman, son of 

* Cousens H.—"Antiquities of Sind" p. 59. 
t Paruck F. D. J. **ObmviUums Sur cinglMounaUs Sassanides 
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Isfandiar who used to be styled Ard-Shir-i-Daraz Bazn (or 
of the long arm), founded a city in tlio Zainiii of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-abad or Bahaman-nih, and which they 
call Mansuriyah.j 

Mujinal-ul-Tawarikh (1131 A. D.) has another version 
about it. 'In the time of Gushtashib, ruler of Iran Zamin, 
Bah man his grandson, surnamed Ard-Sliir, son of Isfandiar, led 
an army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerable portion 
of it. No member of the family of the ruler named Sunagh, 
retained any power thondn. Bahman founded a citj^ between 
the frontiers or borders of the Hindus and the Turks (the Indo- 
Scythians as they arc styled), to which he gave the name of 
Kanda-il, and in another part which i hey call Budah he founded 
a city which he named Bahmanabad and, according to one 
statement, this is Mansuryah.'' 

Muhammed, son of Jarir-ul-Tubari says tliat "Bahmaii 
conferred Hind on Ashtumish, a sagt?, after the Malik of Hind 
had revolted.’"* 

Occasionally the Iranian domination became greater, and 
tributes were exacted. Says, Al-masudi, '‘Kings of Sind 
and Hind and of all the countries to the north and south sent 
ambassadors to Nosherw^an with rich presents and to enter into 
terms of peace with him. ”t The Gardaizi has also a story to tell 
of Persian connections with India ; “Behram Gor (42(’ A.D. to 
438 A. D.) came into Hind in disguise and Shermah its ruler 
gave his daughter to him in marriage and conferred upon him as 
her dowaery Sind and Makran.”§ 

Tod in his Rajasthan (Vol. II P. 44) makes a daring remark 
that the Rana of Odeypur was descended from Bahman ! 
During the reign of Nosherwan, (531 A.D. to 579 A. D.) says the 
Shah Nameh of Firdousi, ambassadors came from the sovereign, 
of Hind to the Chosroe, challenging him to solve the puzzle 
about the game of Chess. This Persian influenc:c did not stop at 
the Indus. Fleets were employed by Nosherwan to conquer 
other parts of India and Ceylon. In the canary caves near 
Bombay, there is found the famous Pahlavi (Sassanian) inscrip¬ 
tion, while the Parsee calendar (comprising the Parsee days and 
months) is still in vogue in the far-off Hyderabad (Deccan) State. 

t Raverty—»‘Th©Mihran of Sind" Footnote p. 197. 

• IbidPp. 196—197. 

§ tbid p. 198. 
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Later on we shall find that Iran influenced the Talpur rule and life 
in Sind, particularly the Khairpur State, through the Baloch 
ruling race. After the Arab conquest of Sind the game of chess 
passed on to the Arabians (7th Century A.D.) ard from them it 
reached Europe about the 1 ith Century A.D. The word chess is 
derived from Perian Shah meaning King. Sassanian coins have 
also been discovered among the ruins near Larkhana.-f 

In his great work on the Parsecs Mr. D. F. Karaka^ has sum¬ 
marised the whole situation Well: “About the beginning of the 
Christian era, the Kanerkis, the Indian Skythian rulers of the 
Punjab, from the fire altar on their coins, seem to have adopted 
the religion of the Magi (Lassen in J.B.A.S. IX P. 456 ; Princep's 
note on Hist. Res. from Bactrian Coins P. l(-6). As regards the 
south of India, Ptolemy's mention of Brahmani Magi has been 
thought to show a connection with Persia, but the Kanarese 
word Magi or son, seems a simple and sufficient explanation, 
''Closer relations between India and Persia date from the 
revival of Persian power under the Sassanian Kings. (A. D. 
226—650) In the fifth century, the visit of the Persian prince 
Behram Gor probabaly to ask for help in his struggle with the 
white Huns (Wilson's Ariana Antiqua P. 383) his marriage with 
a Hindu princess and according to Hindu accounts, his founding 
the dynasty of the Gordhabin King, was a fresh bond of intimacy 
(Wilford—As Res. IX P. 219), Macudi's Paries d'Or, Remand's 
Memoiresur I'lnde P.112; Elliot's History II P. 159). In later 
times, both Nosherwan the just (A.D. 531-579) and his grandson 
Parvez (A.D. 591—628) Were united by treaties and by the 
interchange of rich presents with the rulers of India and Sind 
(Macudi's Prairies d'Or II P. 201). 

In connection with these treaties, it is interesting to note 
that Ncshii van's embassy to Pulikesi II the ruler of Badani, in 
the Southern Maratha country is believed to be the subject of 
the Ajanta cave paintings and another of the pictures is supposed 
to be copied from a portrait of Purvez and the beautiful Shirin 
(Fergusson in Burgess's Ajanta Notes P. 92). According to one 
account early in the seventh century a large body of Persians 
landed in Western India and from one of the leaders, whom 
Wilfred believed to have been a son of Khosru Parvez, 
the family of Udepur is supposed to have sprung (Glad¬ 
win's Ain-i-Akbari II P. 81 ; Dr. Hunter As. Res. VI P. 8 ; 
Wilfred As. Res. IX P. 233 ; Princep—J. Ben. As. Soc. IV P. 

t Cousens H.—Antiquities oi Sisd^’p. 6. 

* History of the Parsis, London 18B4 p. 25 (Ref. Gazetteer ot tL« Bom. Fteeldeocy p. 247.) 
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684). Wilfred held that the Konkcanshth Brahmans were of 
the same stock... .Besides by treaties Western India and Persia 
Were at this time very closely connected by trade. Kosmas 
Indikoplenshtes (P. 545) found the Persians among the chief 
traders in the Indian Ocean (Migne's Patrologioe Cursus 
LXXXVIII P. 446 ; Yule's Cathay I CLXXVII, CLXXIX).'' 

Influence of Hind. 

Before the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 711 A. D., the 
province was governed by Hindu Kings. Tradition assigns to 
them a dynasty of five Rahis, who altogether ruled for 137 
years: 

1. Rai Diwaji. 

2. Rai Sahiras I. 

3. Rai Sahasi 1. 

4. Rai Saharas II. 

5. Rai Sahasi 11. 

The last Rai was once attacked by Nirnruz, King of Persia. 
He was a wise man and built six forts viz,, Alor, Sehwistan 
(Sehvan), Uchh, Mathelo, Mod and Suvrai. Baluchistan Was 
then a dependency of Sind. 

The decay of Buddhism in India had already set in and Brah¬ 
manism under these Kings was in a delicate condition. There 
was a large number of Jats, Meds, and Dasyus in the State and 
the people were imbued with the spirit of the peace-loving 
religion of Lord Buddha. 

Sind and the Punjab (the whole of the Indus basin) formed a 
single kingdom in the seventh Century A.D. and the influence of 
the Sindhi Rai extended as far north as Kashmir. According to 
iheChachnaweh, the boundaries of the Kingdom were Kashmir 
on the east, Makran on the west, the mountains of Kurdan and 
Kikanan on the north and the sea as far as Debal in the south. 
There Were four governors appointed at (1) Babmanabad com¬ 
manding the forts of Nerun, Debal, Luhanah, Lakhpat, Sammah 
and the river (2) Sivistan, commanding Ludhi (Budhia), Chingom 
or Jankan, the skirts of the hills of Rojhan (Dalkian) upto 
Makran, (3) Iskandah, commanding Babiah, Sawarah, Jajhor 
and Dhanod and (4) Multan, commanding Sikkah, Karad, 
Ishthar, Kih, and Kashmir. ♦ Thus the political organisations 
even in this Hindu Kingdom were almost identical with the 
natural regions. 

• Hiatory o£Si«<J Vol. I [Cffcfchnamsh.) p. IL 
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Alor, the capital of Hind and Sind, was a ‘'town adorned 
with various kinds of royal buildings, villas, gardens, fountains, 
streams, meadows and trees and was situated on the bank of a 
river called Mihran/'* The King Rai Sahasi II himself had 
^‘innumerable riches and buried treasures'* and was a lover of 
justice, liberality and bravery. He was from his wife Suhandi's 
side related to the chiefs of Rajputana, while '‘the ancient 
ballads of Rajputana and Gujarat remind us of Rajput chiefs, 
who had kinsmen in Sind. Often the women of Sind burnt 
themselves to death like Rajput heroines, whenever occasions 
demanded such an action. Shramans and Brahmans, merchants, 
and tradesmen and workers in stone etc. lived in the capital 
town, while the large majority of people followed agricultural 
pursuits. 

Chach, a Brahman and son of Salaij, came into great pro¬ 
minence and power even during the life of Rai Sahasi, so that 
when the King died, his widow not only married Chach, whom 
she loved, but he was actually crowned King of Alor. As this 
action of his brother's wido^\ was not approved by Mahat, the 
king of Chitor, Chach was challenged by him in a duel. But Mahat 
was killed in the fray and Sind proved victorious. Two sons 
were born of Chach and his queen Suhandi, Dahar and Daharsiah. 
Chach some time later appointed his brother Chandra, who was 
“the crown of all ascetics," as his deputy at Alor and himself 
went abroad to the lands of his kingdom which he consolidated. 

Movements of Chach in North India and Iran. 

After controlling the four tributary rulers, who were under 
the Sindhi sovereign before, Chach led an army with their help 
“up to the very limits of Hindustan, which adjoined the 
country of the Tartars". Thus it became an attack of Sind on 
neighbouring lands. 

After many days' journey he at first came to the fortified 
town of Babiah on the southern banks of the Bias. The ruler of 
Batdah fled to the fort of Iskandah, which was also attacked and 
taken from the enemy. Then he turned toward Sikkah and Mul¬ 
tan on the opposite sides of the Ravi. As the ruler of Mult^, 
who was also defeated, asked for the help of the king of Kashmir, 
Chach marched towards the State and fixed the northern 
boundary of his vast kingdom by planting some trees there. 
Even to-day the Kashmir valley is well-Imown for its poplar 
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and Deodar trees. Similarly he fixed the western boundary of 
Sind by moving as far as Kerman and beyond the steep declivity 
and the hills of Makran. 


A small river running between Kerman and Makran was 
noted as the boundary and on it Chach planted some date trees. 
Later still he actually passed through the desert, which lay bet¬ 
ween Turan and Afghanistan, and exacted tributes from the 
rulers of Armanbel or Belah (Las Bela) and Kandail, (Kandhabel) 
or Kandhar. At last, Chach retmned to his capital of Alor. He 
ruled for 40 years altogether and built up such a vast kingdom 
of different physical features, especially the northern and 
western highlands bordering the Indus basin. But such a 
heterogenious mass of kingdoms could not be maintained by any 
sovereign weaker than Chach. Here then was the man factor in 
the rise and fall of the Hindu dynasty. 

On his death in 670 A. D. his brother Chandra continued 
the rule till 678 A.D., when Dahir the younger son of Chach came 
to the throne. Misled by some false astrologers he married his 
own sister and brought upon himself and his subjects the mis¬ 
fortunes from which there Was no relief. 


Such a king could not have the several chieftains, within his 
kingdom, sufficiently under his control.* 


It was divided into six parts as under :— 


Capital Town. 
Diwal. 

Nerunkot 

Sehvan 

Bahmanabad 

Alor 

Sewi 


Chieftains. 

Johim Bhada. 

Samna. 

Batchera, Son of Chuadram 
A Lohana Chief. 

Dahir himself. 

Bhada son of Kaka. 


Besides, he could not control "the people of the delta in their 
piratical dispositions.” The dark age in Hindustan had already 
set in. It lasted for over two centuries, during which period 
the kingdoms of Ujjan, Kanoj, Magatha also lay in a fallen and 
decaying state. 


•C«pt.jta3M«r4o-J.R.A.S. v«a. I p. 86. 
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HISTORIC PERIOD A. D. II: the Arab Period, 

Rise of the Arabs (7th Century A,D.) 

While Sind lay in such a weak condition under Dahar, 
great developments were taking place in western Asia. From 
the ashes of the Byzantine and other empires, now rose Arabia, 
using the fertile crescent lying between them as their base and 
expanding their power both westward and eastward. The 
Arabs Were not merely a people of desert nomads, but a band of 
religious enthusiasts, who solemnly pledged themselves to follow 
the Prophet Mahommed and to extend the realms of their politi¬ 
cal power and religion far and wide. A series of Semitic out¬ 
bursts was started in the near east by these mobile people, who 
absorbed the higher Aryan cultures of Iran (Zoroastrian) and 
Byz ntine (Christian). Very quickly Syria, Egypt, Iberia and the 
W. Mediterranian islands on the one hand and Persia, Babylonia, 
rnd Assyria on the other wore conquered by them stage by stage, 
Jhornselves a class of traders, they developed commercial rela- 
lif’ns soon among the Jews and Christians, Egyptians and 
Romans and along the ancient Arab trade routes all over the 
throe countries. Agriculture, irrigation, art and other amenities 
of life were freely sought and, above all, conversion to Mahom- 
medanism went hand in hand with warfare. A vast empire was 
already built with the Caliph Abdul Malik as their head, from 
Spain in the West to Sind in the east. 

The Conquest of Sind 

This virile race of Arabs now turned their attention to the 
Indus valley, They had tried an initial attack by land in 
671 A. D., when the Jats of Jhalawar (Baluchistan) had stopped 
their progress. 

Though Dahar inherited a vast kingdom from his an^estal 
horo Chach with the title of'The King of Sind and the Sovereign 
of Hind and the ruler over land and water,"' this very possession 
of extensive and varie,d territories made him a very weak 
monarch. A religious war against Sind and Hind was organis¬ 
ed in 711 a.d. by ihe Khalifah through Hajjaj, Governor of Irak, 
who appointed a brilliant youth of 17, called Muhammad Kasim 
the leader of the contingent." He was instructed to march via 
^iraz, where the detachments from Ira.k and Syria were to join 
apd to go stage by stage^ through Makran and Lasbelah to Sind. 
The organisation included a naval detachment with heaw war 
battering rams, catapults etc., sent by sea to Debah 
the first port on the Sind coast, where Mohammed Kasim ;^as, 
to meet them with his army. (See Map.) 
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On land every fair horseman took a strong camel loaded 
witli provisions, and even the horses were protected with coals 
of mail, "'so as to give them the appearance of wild beasts lilcc 
tlie lion and the elephant.*'* 

Leaving Armanbclah, the invaders started for Debal,wh* 
the boats containing the weapons and war implements also 
arrived in time. A ditch, some 1 2 cubits wide and 6 cubits deep, 
was made round the Arab camp, but Debal with its idol temple 
was easily taken away by the enemy. On hearing the news 
about the fall of the port of Debal, Dahar wrote a letter to Muha- 
mad Kasim in which he stated ; ‘*Be it known to you that the 
fortified town of Debal which you have taken is an insignificant 
town, whrre only traders and artisans reside. It contained 
neither a strong fortress nor was it occupied by a garrison of any 
importance with whom it was worth your while to fight. If I 
had sent against you Rai Jaisiah, Dahar's son, who is the 
most victorious of all the rult^rs on the face of the earth, and who 
can wreck vengeance on the strongest men of his age, or the 
King of Kashmir, who is the mighty possessor of a crown, kettle 
drums and standards, on whose royal threshold the other 
rulers of Hind have placed their heads, who sways the whole of 
Hind and even the country of Makran and Turan, whose chains a 
great many noblemen and grandees have willingly placed on their 
knees, wdao is the owmer of one hundred elephants and is the 
rider of a white elephant whom neither a horse can stand against 
nor a man can put pressure upon,—if I had sent these heroes 
against you, you could not have done the slightest harm to them 
and no army would have dared to pass through the remotest 
limits of this country till the end of the world."! 

To this Mahommad Kasim replied by marching against the 
fort of Ntrun in middle Sind some 25 leagues from Debal, for six 
days and after crossing the intervening lake of Sangrah reached 
the place. Here the Arab army suffered much for want of water, 
as the flood waters of the Indus, called the Sehun, had not 
reached it yet. Victory, however. Was theirs and they next pro¬ 
ceeded towards the hilly tracts of Siwistan. The forts of Siwis- 
tan and Sisam were easily conquered, and much silver and gold 
was secured and sent on to Hajjaj with a number of slaves. 

Instructions were then received from Hajjaj to abandon 
other towns to arrange to cross the Mehran and march against 
Dahar himsedf. Already that part of the country which lay 

^Mirza Kalechb eg Fredunbeg—Tlie Karachi, 1900 p. 76<—77» 

t Ibid p. S7r 
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from Buddhiah* up to the place opposite the fortified town of 
Aghror on the Mehran, had been conquered. The next target of 
attack was the fort of Bet “to the east of the Mehran on the 
bank of a rivulet in an island of the Gulf of Khanlehal in the 
country of Sakrah (Mirpur Sakra ?)“t Here the tributary ruler 
under Dahar was easily defeated, and the Arabs afterwards 
organised a 4-days* battle of Jitor. According to Tarikh 
Maasumi, Md. Kasim crossed the river at Tatta and not 
Jitor to go to Alor before crossing another lake called 
Gujri between Jitor and Raor. The main objective, however, 
of the Arab invaders was Alor, the proud capital of Sind 
where Dahar himself ruled. This could not be done without 
crossing the Meran. Elaborate preparations were to be made 
for performing this action and the requisite cartographical know¬ 
ledge was to be possessed. Full instructions were supplied by 
Hajjaj from the Headquarters : “As for the permission to cross 
the river and to fight with Dahar, you have already been inform¬ 
ed that you may cross it from that point where you expect the 
least trouble and loss to your men. Or rather draw a sketch 
map, on paper showing the length and breadth of the portion 
of the river within 4 league s above and below the (various) cross 
points, which should also be marked on the bank on which they 
arc situated . I may then select one point and you may cross 
the river from there. 

The river was to be actually crossed by making a bridge of 
boats. This was done by filling the boats with a ballast of sand 
and stone and linking them together by fixing nails into the con¬ 
necting planks. The island of Bet between the waters of the 
Mehran was ultimately selected as the crossing point, the Arab 
army being stationed on the we.stern bank aud that of Dahar 
on the eastern. Longandtediouswasthe battlebetween the hosts. 
All the Jats of the eastern country joined Dahar, great Thakurs, 
sword,smen and standard-bearers, slaughterers, subject rulers, 
long trains of war-like elephants, famous horsemen and foot 
soldiers numbering thousands. Mahommad Kasim divided 
his cavalry into the right and the left wings in charge of his two 
best lieutenants respectively and the central front in charge of 
another. Naphtha shooters were ordered to be ready with their 
weapons and appliances, to light their torches and to set up 
their fires. Kasim*s exhortation to his troops had always a 
religious touch in it. “O ! Mussalmans", he declared, “be 
constantly asking pardon of God for 55 ^ 0 ^ sins. The great and 
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glorious God has sent two gifts to the followers of Muhammad, 
(the chosen one) : one is repeating blessings on his holiness 
Muhammad the chosen one and the other asking pardon of God 
for sins."* On the other side, Dahar is said to have been amusing 
himself with the games of chess and dice, and believed in the 
prophecies of astrologers and philosophers of Sind and Hind. 
No wonder, Alor fell, Dahar was killed and the Arabs secured the 
control of most of Sind. 


It was a naphtha arrow shooter who took Dahar’s life, as 
an arrow struck him in his litter on the elephant which he rode. 
It was in the Gulf of Dhawah, in the waters of the Mekran. 
The heads of Dahar and of his tributary princes were sent to 
Hajjaj together with all the royal ensigns etc. Hajjaj is said 
to have proclaimed ; '"Good news and good luck to the 
people of Syria and Arabia, whom I congratulate on the conquest 
of Hind and on the possession of immense wealth the sweet 
waters of the Mehran and unlimited benefits and boons, which 
the great and onmipotent God has kindly bestowed on them."t 


On the fall of Aror, Jaisiah desired to carry on the war 
and occupied the fort of Raor, which was soon taken by the Arabs 
but Dahar's sister Bai and other women in the fort burnt them¬ 
selves alive. Jaisiah then waved on to the fort of Bahmanabad, 
a great manufacturing town in those days. Muhammad Kasim 
was also determined to follow him. On his way to Bahman¬ 
abad he took other forts, Bahror and Dahlelah after a battle 
against thousands of fighting men belonging to the forts. The 
next scene of activity was the fort of Bahmanabad itself, 
situated on a small channel of Halwai on the west of it. J For six 
months the siege continued , till Jaisiah decided to escape to the 
province of Jitor. The traders and artisans of Bahmanabad 
were taken prisoners, but they Were given pardon, while all the 
military classes were beheaded with sWords. Conversion was made 
of as many natives as possible.‘'He, who received the honor 
of Islam and became a convert, was exempt from slavery as 
Well as tribute and was not injured. Those, however, who did not 
accept the true faith were compelled to pay the fixed tribute 
[Jiziay*%. The management of all the internal affairs were left 
in the hands of the natives, however. Thus Muhammad Kasim 
was at last able to subjugate the whole of Sind, Iiaving secured 
the most important fortified towns, situated at the critical points. 
But there was no limit to the ambition of Hajjaj for Asiatic 


* /Mp, 139. 
t /M p. 150. 
i iMp. 158. 
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conquests and he sent the following complimentary letter to the 
Arab hero: ‘'Omy cousin Muhammad Kasim, praise and 
credit is due to you in maintaining your position as commander 
of the army, in showing favour and courtesy to the people in 
general,in improving their condition and in satisfactorily settling 
the state affairs. That which you have done in fixing assessments 
on each Mauza and in encouraging every class of people to 
follow the path of law in their worldly business, cannot but 
conduce to the permanency of the kingdom and to the systema¬ 
tic administration of the country. You should not stick to that 
city ( Brahmanabad) any longer. The props of the Kingdom of 
Hind and Sind are the towns of Alor and Multan. Those two 
cities are the capitals of Kings and in them lie the external and 
internal treasure of kings. Select that town for your residence 
which is the best and most pleasant, so that, from it, you may 
command the entire Kingdom of Hind and Sind. Whoever 
refuses to submit to the power of Islam, let him be killed. The 
great God will help you in that cause. It should be your anxiety 
to extend your conquests from the country of Hind to the limits 
of China.''* 

And Hind. 

Thereupon Mahommad Kasim employed some native mer¬ 
chants to manage money and revenue matters, and posted one 
of his own trusted men to the fortified capital town of Raor 
and asked him ‘To watch the river traffic and to collect boats. 
If any boat coming from the upper part of the river and sailing 
down, contained any weapons or other military stores it was to 
be removed to the port of Raor."t 


Muhammad Kasim continued his progress at first east¬ 
wards towards the Aravalli mountain across the desert. Being 
the products of a barren land themselves, the Arabs Were 
not dismayed by the hardships of their movements through the 
Thar desert and the next move was towards the country round 
about Banbanwah, in the vicinity of the lake, called Dhand Wi- 
karbha. The residents not being fighting men but mere priests 
(Samaris), artisans (Bahzams) and merchants (Luhanas), there 
was practically no fighting. They next took ^ssession of the 
land of the Sahtahs, who were mostly rural classes. Thus, 
practically the whole of Sind was conquered by the Arabs, 
as we have seen that Sindhi forts formed the vital patfts of the 
province. But the Arab's thirst of conquest w^ not quenched 
thereby and they moved northwards. They tpok Babiah dh the 
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south of the modern Boas, the fort of Gholkandah, Sikkah, Mul¬ 
tan, on the south bank of the Ravi, Kanuj and penetrated as far 
as the frontier of Kashmir, called Panj Nahiyat. The Arabs, 
according to the Chach-nameh returned from the northern high¬ 
lands, moved towards the mountain fastnesses of Rajputana and 
actually encamped as far as Udhepur. But here at this unhappy 
time Muhammad Kasim came to grief at the hands of Hajjaj 
himself, owing to the genius of the two daughters of King 
Dahar. The great Arab leader and hero of Sind was recalled 
under the most adverse circumstances at the very time when the 
Arab power was at its best m Hmd. Even those who succeeded 
him were weak. 

Federated Sind. 

Thus ended t]ie long period of local Hindu regime in vSind 
once for all, giving place to a purely Semitic control and author¬ 
rify from a neighbouring region, which produced such a daring 
race. But as has born noticed bcTore, apart from enforcing 
their rtJigion on the conquered races, the Arabs did not al¬ 
together Arabianise them. Rather they assimilated all the 
native cultures they came in contact with and thereby their 
own progress became rapid. The Arabs also absorbed the native 
population, e,g., the Jats. 

To-day in Sind and in Bengal —the two extremes of India, 
the Mahommedan population is the thickest. In our province it 
was by conquest as well as by conversion and immigration that 
such a large majority of the people are Mahommedans. But in 
Bengal, it was a matter of pure conversion of a large number of 
Buddhists who were cast away by the Hindu propagandists 
after the revival of Hinduism. When the onslaught of 
Mahommedan conquerors came in the 16th century, a large 
body of the outcastes in Bengal got voluntarily converted to 
Islamism and secured the social status, which was denied to them 
as Budhists, by their Hindu neighbours. 

In Sind, the Mahommedan majorit}^ has continued for the 
last rniUenium and more, even the Rajput rulers after the Arab 
period being the first Mahommedan converts in this provinces. 

The Arabs did not materially alter the Government, but 
kept the Brahman governors and tax-collectors in their service. 
Tp. ti^ natives it was only a case of changing hands and they 

settled down to the new conditions in Sind as a province 
federated to the Arab Empire. 
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How the Arab influence died away. 

The progress of the Arabs up the Indus was rather slow, 
and the successors of Mahommed Kasim were weak. ‘‘With 
Ibn-al-Athir wc may here anticipate a few years further the 
Muslimsin India. Habib oneofAl-Muhallab's family as Governor 
of Sind, fixed his court at Ror and allowed the princes, displaced 
by Ibn-al-Kasim, to return as protected to their several states. 
The pious Omar II summoned them to embrace Islam, on which 
they received Arabian names. In the days of Hisham, a little 
later, Junied pushed the Muslim bounds still farther east. But 
the prestige of Islam again waned for a time. Most of the 
princes relapsed into heathenism and to hold them in check 
the fortified camp Al-Mahfuza (the protected) was founded, from 
which expeditions, both naval and military, were sent forth.*’* 
But the natives created troubles for the Arabs on every side. 
Soon the end of the Ummaidc dynasty came and the Abbasides 
succeeded in 750 A.I). But they too were not to rule here long. 
In 817 A. D. there was an end of Khalifas. 

The Arabs did not build new cities but strengthened the old 
ones, such as Tatta, Debal and Bahmanabad, Mansura the 
last founded by Mansur bin Jamhur near Bahmanabad. 

The Arab soldiers held land in lieu of their services to the 
Govemment.f Taxes were levied on certain produces such 
as dates, grapes, fruits, also fish, and wines. 

The land tax was : 2/5 of the produce of wheat and barley 
(by canals), 3/10 of the produce of wheat and barley (by wheels), 
and 1/4 of the produce of wheat and barley (unirrigated.) 

Extraordinary taxes were levied on certain tribes viz,, Jats, 
Machhi Gorej, Bhatia, Lohana, Sahta, Janda etc.. Commerce 
was the Arab’s strong point and all the ancient trade routes were 
revived between Khorassan, Zabulistan, Sijistan, Kandahar and 
Ghazni, Turkastan,China, Ceylon and Malbar. Horses were impor¬ 
ted from Arabia and wood for boat building from far-off Malabar. 

Sind a difficult country for Foreigners. 

That there Were inherent difficulties in the matter of the 
Arab conquest and government of Sind cannot be denied. 

• sir Wm. Muir—*'The Caliphate'* 1924 p. 354. .• ■ ' ■ " 

t ‘'Cambridge History of India" VoL I. 
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And these difficulties were mainly of a geographical nature. 
First and foremost was the difficulty of communication. There 
was the river with its changing beds and the numerous Dhands or 
lakes to cross and recross, as we have noticed in the case of the 
marching army. Those of the forts on whose stability depended 
the chief strength of the natives, were on its banks, bridges of 
boats etc. had to be built and convenient crossing points had to 
be discovered. The forts themsleves were situated in the 
different physiographic regions and were scattered far and 
distant from one another. The Arabs had some difficulties of 
obtaining proper food. shall be much obliged/' Kasim writes 
to Hajjaj, "by your sending a little vinegar from your own stores 
or securing it in any other way, as my men badly require it, 
because owing to their eating disagreeable kinds of food out of 
season, the humans of their bodies are disturbed and they get 
unwell."* It must here be noted that the required vinegar was 
supplied by a strange method. Cotton was soaked in vinegar 
and dried and then sewn in bales to be transported to the Arab 
camp! 

The scarcity of Water in Arab camps was indeed keenly 
felt. It has been recorded in one place: ''The floods of the 
Seliun had not yet spread out to that place and so want of water 
was felt by the troops, who began to complain of thirst " 
Strangely enough on Kasim offering prayers, "There was a down¬ 
pour by divine order and all the tanks in that town were filled 
with water."t These cannot but be storm waters. 

Summary and Conclusion. 

Though the account of the Arab conquest and government 
of Sind, given above, is so scanty, it shows clearly the changing 
nature of the country, the movements of troops, the kind of 
of peoples, their habits etc. That it was p^sible for the 
Arabs to subjugate the whole of the valley in a single compaign 
inspite of the difficulties we have tried to enumerate, confirnis 
th<? relationship of its history and geography. This information 
we owe to the Chach Nameh, the only reliable history book for the 
period. "We can gather from its pages that besides Shramans 
and Brahmans there were rich merchants, at least at Alor, that 
there Were workers in marble who could make life-like stating, 
even equestrian statues, that the very powerful discus used by 
Daharwith signaleffect was probably of home manufacture, that 
there was a large class of artisans and that the bulk oi 

• Mtwa Kalichbeg Fwdunbeg--TA* Chachnamth Karachi, 1900. p. 120; 

frmp,9X 
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population lived on agriculture. We read of a Buddhist monk 
who apparently knew the art of war, and there is little doubt 
that almost all the officials were Brahmans, even before Chach 
( usurped the throne. There were numerous temples, Buddhistic 
as well as Brahmanic, which were frequented by the people es¬ 
pecially on holidays and which had large revenues.”* We also 
know about other weapons of war manufactured at home, such 
as, the battering rams, naphtha arrows, nooses and cutting 
wheels, about the games of chess and dice, the mailed animals 
especially elephants of Dahar and the world famous Arab horses, 
boat bridges, boat ballasts, fortifications, castellated cities, etc. 
We have reference to the climate of the country, and also the 
floods of the river Mehran. No doubt the river was used by the 
Arab seamen, though the bulk of the armies moved to and fro on 
land. It was crossed at several points, boat bridges were con¬ 
structed and rich spoils were despatched by the Arab navy from 
Debal to the very seat of the Khalifah. The Arab’s naval supre¬ 
macy of the Arabian Sea and the Indian ocean has been recognis¬ 
ed by all chroniclers of this period. Upto the middle of the 15th 
century A. D. (the Middle Ages) they had, in fact, the monopoly 
of these waters. Many were the gifts they gave to the then 
known world e.g., the mariner’s compass. Their maritime 
empire was great and wide. They even showed Vasco de Gama 
the way round the Cape of Good Hope. Their cartography in¬ 
spired and guided the European adventures, which produced 
the age of discoveries, t 

• Ibid p. IX. 

t Syei Suleitian^/jffeow A* Nahazrani (Urdu) Bombay, 1935. 
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